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INTRODUCTION. 

THE only Sanserit composition yet discovered, to which the tile of Histo- 
ry, can with any propriety be applied, is the Réjd Taringint,a history of Cash- 
mir. This work was first introduced to the knowledge o! the Mohawmedais 
by the learned minister of Aceer, ApuLrazt, but the summary W hich he 
has given of its contents, was taken as he informs ys from a Persian trans- 
lation of the Hindu original, prepared by order of Acuen. The example 
set by that liberal Monarch, introduced amongst his suecessors, and the 
literary men of iicir reigns, a fashion of remodelling, or retvansiating the 
same work, and continuing the History of the Provinee, to the periods at 


which they wrote. 


*y 
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a'he earliest work of this description, after that which Was prepared by 
order of Acsen, is one mentioned by Bernter, who states an abridged trans- 
lation of the Rdjé Taringini into Persian, to have been made, by command 
of Jeuawere ; he adds, that he was engaged upon rendering this into French, 
but we have never heard any thing more of his translation : ata subsequent 
period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar works, by 
Muita Hosen, Advi, orthe reader, and by Hyper Matec, C’hadwaria,* whilst 
the work,in which this notice occurs, the Wakiat-i-Cashmir was Written in 
the time of Monastuen Suan, as was another History of the Province, entit- 
led the Nawadir-ul-Athbdr, The fashion seems to have continued toa very 
recent date, as Gautam Hussein} notices the composition of a History of 
Cashmir having been entrusted to various learned men, by order of Jivanxa 
the Sie’h, then Governor of the Province, aiid we shall have occasion to 
specify one History of asrecent a date, as the reign of Suan-Arew. 


The ill directed and limited enquiries of the first European settlers in In- 
dia, were not likely to haye traced the original of these Mobammedan com- 
positions, and its existence was little adverled to, until the translation of 
the Ayin Acberi by the late Mz. Guapwin was published, The abstract then 
riven naturally excited euriosit y, and stimulated enquiry, but the result wag 
unsatisfactory, and a lone period intervened before the original work was 
discovered.t Siz Wa. Jones was unable to meet with it, although the his- 
tory of India from the Sanscrit- Cashmir authorities, was amongst the tasks 
his undaunted and indefatigable intellect had planned, and it was not yn- 
til the year ISO5, that Mr. CoLeproone § was successful in his search. At 
that time he procured a copy of the work from the heirs of a Brahman, who 
died in Calcutta, and about the same time, or shortly afterwards, another 
transcript of the Rajé Taringini was obtained by the late Mr. Spexe from 






* A summary taken from this work, and which appears to have been the one alluded to 
by Bexnien, is given in the Description de Inde from Trevren rn aren (1. 89.) 
1 Stir Mutakherin—g, a3, t A. RK, i. 431; and iy, age, § A. R, ix, 204. 
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Lucknow. To these two copies I have been able to add a third, which was 
brought for sale in Calcutta ; and I have only to add, that both in that city 
and at Benares, 1 have been hitherto unable to meet with avy other trans- 


cyipt of this curious work. 


The Raja Taringini has hitherto been regarded as one entire compositi- 

. it is however in fact a series of compositions, written by different au- 
thors, and at different periods ; a circumstance that gives greater value to 
its contents, as with ihe exception of the early periods of the history, the se- 
veral authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own times. 
The first of the series is the Riga Taringini of Cannasa Pasorr, the son of 
Cuameaca, who states his having made use of earlier authorities, and gives an 
interesting enumeration of several which he had employed. The list includes 
ihe general works of Suvrata and Naréxpra; the History of Gonerpa and 
his three successors, by Héra Rass, an Ascetic: of Lava, and his successors 
io Agoca, by Papua Muntea ; and of Agoca and the four next princes by Sri 
Cy'nwavunackera. He also cites the authority of Nina Muwi,meaning probably 
the Nila Purdna, a Purana known only in Casnuin ; the whole forming a 
remarkable proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon ihe 
history of their mative country: an attention the more extraordinary, 
from the contrast it affords, to the total want of historical enquiry im any 
other part of the extensive countries peopled by the Hindus. The history of 
Cavuasa commences with the fabulous ages, and comes down to ithe reign 
the nephew of DippA Rast, Soca 949 or A. D. 1027, 


of SANGRAMA DEVA, 
a his own date, Saca 1070 or A. D. 


approaching to what appears to have bee 
1148. 


f Jona Ras, of which I regret to slate I 


The next work is the Rajavali o 
a copy. it probably begins where Cat- 


have not yet been able to meet with 
naka stops, and it closes about the time of Zer ut Ae-av-pis, or the yearort 
the Hijra 815, as we know from the next of the series, 


The Sri Jaina Raja Taringint is the work of Sat Vana Pasorra, the pu- 
A 2 
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pil of Jona Rijé, whose work it professes to continue, so asto form with it, 
and the history of Carmasa, a complete record of the Kingdom of Cashmir. 
It begins with Ze vr. An-ep-pix, whose tiame the unprepared reader would 
scarcely recognise, iu its Négar/ transfiguration, of Sré Jaina Ollabha Dina, 
and closes with the accession of Fatteh Shah, in the year of the Hijra 882, or 
A.D. 1477. The name which the author has chosen to wive his work of Jaina 
Tartngini has led to a very mistaken notion of its character: it has bech 
included amonest the productions of Jaina literature, whilst in truth the 
atithor isan orthodox worshipper of Siva, and evidently intends the epithet 
he has adopted as complimentary to the memory of Zem ut As-ep-pfn, a 
prince who was a great friend to his Hindu subjects, and a liberal patrou of 
Hindu letters, and literary men. 


The fourth work, which completes the ageregate current under the name 
of Rdjd Taringiaf, was written in the time of Acner, expressly to coulinue 
to the latest date, the productions of the author's predecessors, and to bring 
the history down to the time at which Cashinir became a province of Ac- 
BER’s empire. It begins accordingly where Sai Vana ended, or wilh Parte 
Suan, and closes with Nazeg-Snan : the historian apparent! 
ly, avoiding to notice the fate of the Kingdom during Hamayun’s retreat in- 
to Persia. The work is called the Raja valé Patécé, aud is the production of 
Pusva or Prissya Buatia, 


y, and judicious- 


Of the works thus described, the manuscript of Mr. Srexx, containing the 
compositions of Caruaéa and Sri Vana, 
of that gentleman's effects, OF Mr. Covenrooxe’s manuscript, containing also 
the work of Pugya Buatta, | was permitted by that gentleman, with the 
liberality Ihave had former occasion to acknowledge, to have a transcript 
made; and the third tuantscript, containing the sam 
ready stated 1 procured by accidental purchase. N 
prises the work of Jona Ray, 
BROOKE'S 


came lito my possession at the sale 


e three works, I have al- 
either of the three com- 
aud but one of them, the tran scriptof Mr. Coxe- 
manuscript, has ihe third Tarang or section of Caruasa’s history. 
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The three manuscripts are all very inaccurate ; so fur so indeed, that a close 
translation of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. ‘The leading points, 
however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in the different copies, 
but with the circumstances narrated in the Compeudium of Asutrazt, and 
in the Mohammedan or Persian histories which I Laye been able to procure. 


The Persian works which I have consulted are the following: the Nawa- 
dir-ul Akhbar, the work of Rerivppfy Monammep, the Wakiat-i-Cashmir by 
Mouammep Agim, the Tarikh Cashmir of Nanavaw Cun, and the Goheri Alem 
Tolifet us shahi, by Bania vp-pix, The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmirian by birth, alihough descended of a Balik fami- 
ly. He alludes to the work of Canaava Pasorr, which he avows his pur- 
pose of correcting where at variance with the true faith; and it must be ac- 
knowledyed, that he has altered without remorse, although it may be ques- 
tioned, whether he has corrected. | His chief disagreements ave those of 
omission however, as in the Hindu portion of his history, he occasionally 
passes over whole dynasties, and connects the disjuncta membra of his ori- 
ginal, with very little regard to accuracy of time or descent, The dale of his 
work is 1133 of the Hijra, in the reign of Mouammep Sua. 


The Walkiat-i-Cashmir contains a much faller account of the Province, 
and isa closerapproximation to the Hindu original. The History follows the 
order of the Sanscrit work very regularly, but the work is not confined to 
the History of Cashmir, two of the three portions into which it is divided be- 
ing appropriated to the description of the country, iis natural and artificial 
curiosities, and the relizious and literary characters ithas siven birth to since 
the establishment of Islam. Monammenp Azim, the author, calls himself the 
son of Kuvin-vz-zewan Kuan, aud writes in the year of the Hijra 1140: liv- 
ing therefore, as well as Rari-ap-pts, in the Reign of Monammen Suan. The 
same reign produced the third work, which is professedly a translation of the 
Réja Taringiii. It has all the nsual defects of oriental translation, and 
follows the original with a whimsical interchange of fidelity and yariation ; 
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some passazes, especially those of a legendary character, being minutely 
given, whilst others of more historical importance are imperfectly rendered — 
or altorether omitted. The author, Nirniyan Cur, was a Hindu Brakman, 
and a native of Cashmir. 


The last work enumerated is of very modern date, having been written in 
the timeof the last Suan Anew: the author Beora-vp-prw wastheson of Monam- 
mep Azm, the author of the JVakiat, whose omissions he purposes to supply, 
from authorities peculiarly. his own, and of which he had subsequently be- 
come possessed. He particularly specifies the Niv Némah, an ancient his- 
tory of Cashmir, written by Saermea Nér-ap-pis Wau in the Cashmirian lan- 
guage, and rendered into Persian by Movravs Auwen Anwen, in the reign 
of Zein ut As-Av-pix. A copy of this the author had procured from one 
of the descendants of the last independant princes of Cashkmir, who were set- 
tled as private individuals in Akberabad or Agra; and it is to be presumed that 
to this work Bepra-up-prs owes the ext raordinary additions which he has made 
occasionally to the labours of his predecessors, and their common original. 
None of the works above particularised, offer much valuable illustration ofthe 
Sauscrit original history ; nor do they furnish any additions of historical im- 
portance. As well as the summary of Anutraz. however they are very use- 
ful in corroborating or explaining many parts of the Sanscrit text, whilst 
they do comprise a few additional circumstances, which are curious at least 
iu their origin and character, although very questionable in point of pro-. 
babilily or truth. The chief value of these works, however, is the notice they 
take, of the comparatively modern condition of inany towns and temples, 
the foundation of which is commemorated by the Hindu writers, and the 
existence of which at all, cannot perhaps now be verified, except upon the 
testimony ofthese Mohammedan authors ; the short interval that has elapsed - 
since their days, having been sufficient to sweep away the vestiges of an-. 
tiquity, which in their time continued to bear witness to the public spirit, 
and muniicence, of the Hiudu Sovereigns of Caskmir. 


In the utter darkness which envelopes the history of India previous to the 
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Musselman invasion, the appearance of such a record as that furnished us 
by the Cashmirian writers acquires an importance, not otherwise derived 
from the value of the record itself, nor the character of the transactions it 
commemorates, Its being the sole luminary, however, of the sloomy inter 
val alluded to, renders us naturally curious to follow the track it singly 
ieht, and thehistory of Cashmir, has accordingly attracted the at- 
igalion, I have 


serves to | 
tention of those best competent to have prosecuted the invest 
already stated it to be one of the Desiderata of Sin Wa. Jones; and at the 
time that Mr. Corenrooxe announced the discovery of the manuscript, he 
also declared his intention of giving to the public an account of ils con- 
tents. The execution of his purpose has probably been impeded by other 


more important labours, and the too contracted term of Sm Wm. Jones's 


splendid career, disappointed his hope of performing this, and greater under- 
takings, A more satisfactory account of the contents of the Raja Taringiat 
trazt is therefore stilla desideratum, and inthe 


than that furnished by Aau 
undertaken by living 


little probability that now exists of the task being 
quate to its accomplishment, I have been induced to pre- 
the following sketch of the Hindu history of Cashmuir. 


jalent more ade 
pare, from it chiefly, 


The want of a copy of the connecting series of Jona RasA, and the occupa- 
tion of the works of Sani Vana and Pusya Baaffa by Musselman transactions, 
will prevent me, at present at least, from extending the limits of my essay, 
beyond those of Catuasa Panort, or following any other Hindu guide, His 
work as a historical composition is clear and consistent, and contains fewer 
extravagancies than most of the works to which the name of History has 
been assigned, by the unphilosophical and credulous natives of the East, 
Like the mass of the Hindu compositions on all subjects, it is written in 
verse, and as a poem, it contains many passages of merit, both in sentiment 
and style. The summary ofits contents given by Anunrazr is too concise to 
be of much service, and in the transformation of names occasioned by the 
difficulty of expressing the Nagar/ alphabet in Persian characters, exciles 
not unfrequently a doubt, whether the persons named were posseaved of 
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Hindu appellations. Farther, it is in many places inaccurate, and it does not 
therefore preclude a necessity, for some such fuller account of the Raja Ta- 
ringiti and its contents, as is attempted in the essay now submitted to the 
Society, and which, whilst it follows the order and authority of Canuawa 
Panorr, proposes to comprehend such oceasional illustration of his history 
of Cashmir, as may be derived from the Mohammedan wrilers above men- 
tioned, or from classical authorities, or more modern investigation. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HINDU HISTORY OF CASHMIR. 


THE Hindu History of Cashmir commences with the statement, that the 
beautiful valley forming that kingdom was originally a vast Lake, called 
Satisaras,* and this assertion has not only been copied by the Mohamme- 
dan writers, but it agrees with the local traditions of the Country, and as 


. T+ a virtuous woman, and GO. a Lake; the original doce not give the etymology, 
but Abulfa=! makes itthe Lake of Uma, the wife of Man Ap¥o, one of whose names, it is true, 
is SaTt in the character of a virtuous spouse, 


WW 7 (te + ll Gly an ee ate [9 (iy ao ee 

Wak. C. so Abuifaz!, Gladwin’s translation, ii. 169. Bernier says, les Histoires dos on- 
ciens rois de Cachemire, veulent que tout ce pays n'ait eté autrefoisqu'un grand Lac. And, ac- 
cording to Forster, the Legends of the country assert that Solomon visited the valley, and find- 
ing it covered, except one eminence, with a noxious water, which had no outlet, be opened a 
passage in the mountains, and gave to Cashmir its beautiful plains. 

From the general concurrence of the Persian writers, with the account of the Hindu histo- 
rians, must be excepted Media ud-din: he begins with the creation, and brings Adam from Se- 
rondip, where all Musselman authorities place him after the fall, to Cashmir, The sovereignty 
of Cashmir continued in the Line of Seth for 1110 years, when the Hindus conquered the Pro- 
vince under Harinand 2ij4, and bis family ruled it till the period of the deluge. After the flood, 
Cashmir was poopled by a tribe from Turkestun. The inhabitants were taught the worship of one 
God, by Moses, who died there, and whose tomb or place of sepulture is still to be seen in Cash- 
mir. Therelapse of the Cashmirians into the Hindu idolatry was punished by the local inunda- 
tion of the province, and the solitary supremacy of the Afrit, Jaladeo, as describodin the Wa- 
| kiat-i-Cashmir, Soe Appendiz No. I. Those details are sufficient togive an idea of Bedia ud- 
fin’s, or probably of the Sheith Nwr-ad-din’s, historical merits, 
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fur as probability is regarded, has received the sanction of that able reorra- 
pher Major Rennel.* 


The draining of the water from the valley is ascribed, by the Hindu His- 
forians to the Saint Casyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, the Ca- 
shef or Kasheb of the Mohammedans, according to some of whom, he was 
not the Hindu Seer, but a Deo or Genie, the servant of Suliman, by whose 
orders he effected the desiccation of Cashmir. The method of doing this 
_ was opening a passage through the mountain at Baramouleh,f by whiclt 
ihe water passed off; but the Hindu accounts do not spetify the channel 
by which Casvapa originally drained the Valley. As however it is not im- 
probable that the Valley was really submerged, it is equally possible, as 
Bernier supposes,} that some natural convulsion rent the confining moun- 
tainous barrier, and opened to the waters, an outlet to the plains of the 
Punjab. 


The distriet thus recovered by Cagvara, was also it is said peopled by him, 
With the a‘sistance of the superior deities, whom he brought from heaven 
for that purpose, at the beginning of the seventh or present Manwantara. 
We must of course subject Casimir to the same periods of destruction and 
renovation, a8 the otlier parts of the universe, if we wish to reconcile this 
date with the usual chronology, but as this is not very indispensible, it has 


* “ So far am I from doubting the tradition respecting the existence of the Lake that ca- 
vortd Caxkmir, that appearances alone would serve to convince me without élther the tradition 
or'the history.’ — Memoir of a Map of Hindoostas, 107. 

“ft The Wakiat-i- Casimir has another legend relative to the opening on this occasion of the 
Baramouleh pass, which is ascribed to Visunu: the story is not worth quoting, except as 4 
curious specimen of a Mohammedan disposition to enlarge upon Hindu fable: not a syllable of 
the legend is to be found in the Raja Tarmgini. See Appendix, No. 1. 

Pe Pour moi Je ne vowdrois mier que toute cetie terre néut autrefois eté couverte d’ eaux : on 
le ditbien de la Thessalic, et de quelques autres pays, mais J’ ai de la peine acroire que cette 
ouverture soit 1" ouvrage d'un homme parceqne la montagne est. tres Inrge et tres louie. Je eroi- 
rois plutot que quelqye grand t emblement de terre, comme ces lieux y sont assez sujets, auroit fait 
ouvrir qualque cavernt souterraine, ou la montagne se serait enfoneée.”"— Voyngede Aachemire. 
The remark made by Bernier continues applicable to the neighbouring and analogous districts; 
during the labours of Capt, Hodgson in Gerwhal, in 1817, be noticed forty shocks, 

B 


_ OO " 
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been overlooked by the original authority. We also have nothing in the 
Sanscrit text here, respecting the colony of Brahmins, whom Asutrazt 
says, he introduced into the province, and from which it might be inferred 
that he then introduced the Brahmanical religion, an event that probably 
Occurred, as we shall see, at a subsequent period ; the worship in Cashmir, 
being in the mean time apparently that of the Nagas or snake Gods ;* a su- 
perstition of very obvious occurrence, amongst the rude inhabitants of a 
country, recently recovered from the waters, aud consequent ly abounding 
with the venomous reptiles common to slimy and marshy places.+ 


From the period of the first settlement of Cashmir to the reign of Gongnr- 
pa, the first prince whose name has been recorded, the country was govern- 
ed by a succession of 52 kings of the Caurava family, whose reizns formed 
4 period of 1266 years :{ these princes were not worth y ofrecord, says our Hin- 
du author, on account of their disregard of the precepts of the Vedas, and 
their impure aud vicious liyes ;and he assigns a better reason for their being 
forgotten, did they ever indeed exist, in this expression, @re: ath ara 
anataiwa: which we may employ Horace to translate, Llacrymabiles 
urgeutur ignotique longa nocte, carent quia vate sacro, 


The blank thus left in the history by 


the Hindu Writer, is partly filled 
up by Mohammedan authority, 


and we inay therefore here desert our usual 
* See Appendix, No, 2. 


+ With respectto the Leader of the colony, Dr. Hamilton correctly observes, much ¢onfu- 
sion prevails, arising probably from different persons being designated by the name CAsvAPA, 
He has endeavoured todistinguish three of the Hames. Ist. “ CASvyAPA Muntson of MARicHI ; 
Ind. Kasyara married to the daughter of Dacsna, also named Tarxsuya, 
of civilized people into Cashmir. And 4d. KASYAPA murried to the 
grandson of the preceding.” — Genealogies of the Hindus. There is re 
distinction can searcely be made out on original authority. Dr. Hamilton's chronology would 
rather confirm the assertion of the text that it was the son of Marichi who colouised Cashmir, 
for he places this sage in the 20th contury before the Christian JEra, and it appears not unlike- 
ly that Cashmir was colonised about that period, 


who led a colony 
daughters of VaAIswax ARA, 
as0n to fear however that this 


1 So also the Ayin Acheri: the author of the Wakiat Cashmir cites Hindu authority, for 
2 Series of 55 Princes and u period of 1919 years, 
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guide, to contemplate the series of monarchs, derived from another source. 
According to Brepta AD-DIN, after the setitement of the country by Sulinan, 
he leftthe sovereignty to his cousin, Isaun, w ho reigued over Cashmir twen- 
ty-five years, and was succeeded by his son 


@. Cassarenam, who fixed his capital at Islamabad and reigned nineteen 
years, 

@ Manernaz his son succeeded and reigned thirty years ; being childless, 
he adopted for his son and successor 

4 Bainovu or Panpu-xuan, The birth of this prince was miraculously effect- 
ed, his mother becoming pregnant from bathing in a reservoir or tank : his 
death was equally marvellous, as upon bathing himself in the same reservoir, 
he dissolved, and returned to the element whence he sprang: he is said to 
lave had a most numerous offspring, and to have seen in his life time, no 
fewer than fifteen thousand descendants : {hese were the Paridavas, afler- 
wards so celebrated-in Indian History. 


We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this account, with that 
which we have already extracted from Hindu authority, of the subjection 
of Cashmir toa long series of Cawrava princes, as these are in the eslima- 
tion of the Hindus, the offspring of a common ancestor, and virtually the 
came with the Pdadava race, This position of the family in the north west of 
India, is referred to in many works, and the chief scene of their early exploits 
is the Punjab, and its vieinity ; and these traditions therefore although miucla 
embarrassed by uncertainty and fiction, seem to support the idea that this 
part of India was the native seat of the Pandavas. Besides tlie post- 
tive assertions to this effect in the history of Cashmir, I find, that in an unfi- 
nished manuscript essay by CoLonen Wirorp, and liberally put into my 
hands by that eminent scholar, he has also particularised Cashmir as the 
birth place of the Pardavas upon Hindu authority, and we find in classical 
authors® the realm or city of Panda, or of the Pandavas, in a similar directi- 
on, although not precisel y the same position : «t ihe same time, it is true, that 

* Appendix, No. 3. 
Be 
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Cvurv the progenitor of the Caurava and Pandeva races is placed by the 
Pouranic writers in a more central part of India, and made king of Hasti- 
népur; the five suppositious sons of Pardu-were however according to the 
same authorities actually born in the Himalaya mountains,* whither Pi¢- 
pu with his wife Cunt hal accompanied the Rishis, and where the Gods de- 
scended to rear posterity for the prince: there ¢an be little doubt therefore, 
that either the original Cawrava family, or a very important branch of it, 
came from the northwest agd mountainous parts of India.+ 


To return however to the series of princes enumerated by Bepra Ap-prm ; 
we have 


5. Lipt-nuan, son of Paxpu-xuan. 

6. Levprr-xuax, his son. ' 

7. Sonpen-xman in whose reign the idolatry of the Hindu worship arain 
made its appearance: the prince was slain in endeavouring to obstruct ita 
progress, and was succeeded by 

S. Cunprr-kuan his son, who reigned thirty-five years. 


Mahdbhiévat Adi Parva (2, 64.) « Thus the five God-given sonsof Pannu grew up in the ho- 
Jy mountain Of Himévat, endowed with divine force, with the strength, the gait and prowese of lions, 
expert archers, lovely as the moon, and graced with every auspicious mark, renowned through the 
world, and honouring the race of Curu,” In the first or Anucramanic portion of the Mehéhhérat » 
curious passage occurs relative to the spurious descent of the Péwil‘évas, for when the boys are 
brought to Hastindpur by the Rishis, their preceptors, some of the citizens say, they cannot be the 
tone of Pad for be bas long been dead; BET Paces welaer R ara | the 
Passage is not the less remarkable from its being singular, that is to say, it is not adverted to in 
the subsequent part of the poem which details: the erent. at length. The Anucramanicd is a sum- 


mary of the whole work, and not impossibly the onginal, the bulk of the poom being merely @ re- 
petition and expansion of the brief narration, which it contains. 












oy + As gue additional argument, the complexion of Pawpy may be mentioned ; it is said in 
MANABHARAT that ho was named Péridu, pele, from the paleness of his colour. VYA5A 
says tothe younger widow of his late brother —~. . . 
‘epios emma Le OSSaT a trey ta ater | ran 
RH SNH FT Wty aheaata | TH MART y BETES EATER Aoki. di P, 





9. Suxper-Kway, the second. Idolatry was now the national religion, and 
the king erected a temple to Sadasiva. 

10. Twxpu-KHAN. - 

11. Beopv-xuax, who reigned 115 years. 

12, Mawanp-5HAN. 

13. Doursisasu-kH An. 

14. Derosm-nuan. 

15. Tenan-nuax, This prince was a 
and relation, the king of Cabul, who seiz 
reigned under the name of 

1G. Citsu-xtian; after a reign of seven ye 
Péidava relatives, who raised to the throne 

17. Surxuie-xnan; hisreign lasted 191 years. 

18, SHERMABARAM-KEAN. | 

19. Naviexc-xaan; this prince wasa great conque 
dominions to the kingdom of China. 

90, Banicu-KHAN. 

2). GawasHE!-KHAN. 

22: Panpu-KHAN the second; he recovered 
subject to the crown of Cashmir, and which extended to the shores of the 


ttacked and slain by his neighbour 
ed upon the throne of Cashmir, and 


ars he was driven out by his 
ror andextended his 


the provinees that had been 


Indian sea. 

93. Haats-Knan ; his reign lasted 23 years. 

94. SanziL-KHAN. 

95. AKBER-KHAN. 

96, JABER-KHAN. 

97, Nauper-Kuax, he ‘qtroduced the worship of fire. 

98. Sanxen-Kuax, who was attacked and slain by Bamxra-BAJ, 4 neighbour- 
ing chief who headed the Cashmirian pobles driven into rebellion by the 
tyranny of iheir king. 

The six sons of Sanxen-Kuan succeeded in due order to their father’s s0- 
and also to his fate. Their accession and deaths were the work 


vereignty, 
the proverb, said to be still current in 


of a few hours, whence originated 


Cashmir ; ; | 
ks gest wt oft post vifrat CA —f 
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* One Caldron, on one fire, saw seven kings before the flesh was boiled ;"' 
a proverb, which though not of literal, has been in a general sense, of not 
inappropriate application, to events of eastern history, ofa more authentic 
character, than the one to which its origin is here ascribed. 


29. Bacra-nay then took possession of Cashmir, and bequeathed it to 
his descendants: their names are however unknown, and a blank interval 
precedes the succession of Auenanp the first monarch, with whom all the 
authorities are agreed to commence, what may be regarded, as the dawn 
of legitimate historical record: 


The list above inserted, al though of an obviously fabulous construction, 
still contains matter to excite curiosity, and awaken some speculation as 
to the possibility of any part of it being true; it seems very probable that 
it originates with tradition, and is not altogether unfounded, althouch no 
doubt much disfigured, and most probably misplaced : the tijle of Khan at. 
tached to the names, few of which too appear to be Hindu, indicates a race 
of Tartar princes, and we shall have occasion to notice the presence of 
Tartar rulers in Cashmir, accompanied with something like chasms in the 
history, which Benia ap-pix’s catalogue would enable us to fill, conveniently 
enough : if we might conjecture from the names of several princes on the 
west of India, the invasion of Alexander was the period of Tartar rule in 
this direction, as Oxycanus and Mustcanus might easily be resolved into 
Tartar appellations with the designation Khan attached :* jt may be resting 
foo much on conjecture only, however, to give a period of existence to what 


* Tom not disposed to attach any importance to etymological conjectures in general, and 
merely adduce such analogies, as possible identifications in the absence ol better guides t ‘at 
the saine time I am Very much disposed to think with the learned Da. Vincent, that © most, 
if not all of the Indian names, Which occur in classical authors, are capable of being traced 
to malive appellations, existing at this day among the Hindoos, at least, if not the Moguls,” 
( Poyage of Nearchus, 129, ) Lieut, Pottinger finds a similarity between JM ustcanus and Moo- 
Selucun, the names of two contiguous districts in Sind, ond usually connected jn utterance. 
They lie exactly, where we are told, the Greeks found that chief's territories, Travels in Bi- 
loochistan, 
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are perhaps afier all but phantoms, and we must remain satisfied with the 
possibility, thal they were real personages, who ruled Cashmir as foreigners, 
and that as foreigners, they were extruded from the Hindu annals, and 
were preserved only by undefined traditions, which have been embodied 
‘nto the Mohammedan history of Snes Nurappin with little regard to chre- 


nology, or truth. 


As the first named sovereign of the Hindu history of Cashmir, succeeded 
to the princes who had governed the country for nearly thirteen centuries, 
there should have been little or no chronological difficulty about the period 
of his accession : the introduction of Manwantaras and Calpas, has howevet 
ébscured a system, otherwise clear at least, if not unexceptionable, and has 
left it doubtful, whether these princes, 4s well as the first settlement of the 
country, come within the limits of the Cali-age, and consequently at what 
date in that age, Gonerda, the Augnand,* of the Mohammedan writers, Was 
king of Cashmir: there are other chronological pomls, connected with his 
history, that have received the notice of the Hindu historian. 


The passage of the original ‘s however here not very distinct, and refers 
evidently to computations of an uncommon character. GonERDA a5 appears 
from the transactions of his reign, was contemporary with CrisnSa and ¥u- 
puisu?’ Hie, who according to the wenerally received notions, lived at the end 
ofthe Dwépar age: this howevet ihe author observes 18 irreconcileable with 
the series of Gonerda’s successors, which agrees better with the opinion, that 
places the existence of the Caurava and PAwbavA princes about the middle 
of the seventh century of the Cali ¥Yug ; acomputation it may be remarked 
which ie at variance with GonerDa’s suceceding to the throne, after that had 
been occupied for 1266 years, unless some of those years be carried into the 
preceding age: it is of very little use however to attempt to reconcile these 
discrepancies, as the different statements are all probably equally incorrect ; 
© In Nagari Trae of in some copies Fita-e Gonerda or Gonanda; the Persian is y3¢,| 
Augnand and the author of the Wakiati Cashmir as well as Bepia-AD-DIs leave no doubt of 
the intention of the Musselman writers as they detail the letters of this and other names, in the 
manner, common in Arabic and Persian Lexicons, | 





and it is only of importance to observe, the disagreement bétween this au 
thor and the popular belief, as to the ave of Yupusuf'nin and Crisu®a, and 
the reduction of the antiquity usually assizned to them, which is thus deriv- 
able from Hindu authority : any other conclusions, we shal! be better pre- 
pared to make when we have gone through the different dynasties of princes, 
and the events recorded to have happened during their reizns.* If we may 
trust the Hindu historian, Goyerpa the first was a relation of Janasanpna, 
king of Megadhd, to whose assistance he led an army from Cashmir: the con- 
federates were opposed to CrisuSa, in the province of Mat’hurd, and werede- 
feated in au engagement upon the banks of the Yamund by that chief, and 
his brother Banardosra, by whose hands Gonrapa was slain, whilst attempt- 
ing to rally his flying troops:+ the prince was succeeded by his son Dimo- 
bana who inhis impatience to revenge his father's death, attacked a party of 
the friends of Crisusa. oy their return from a marriage in Gandhdr on the 
Indus ;{ the bride was killed in the affray ; but the rage of the bridegroom 
and his friends was irresistible, and the followers of the prince were defeated, 
and himself slain; the whole transaction beine such as was probably of 
not unfrequent occurrence, inthe history of these mountainous revions, ina 
state of society much more advanced, than that of which it ig narrated, Dj. 
mopara left his wife Yasovari pregnant, and ill able to resist the victori- 
ous Fadava, Crisuéa however sent Brahmans to appease her anxiety, and 
establish her in the kingdom, silencing the remoustrances of his friends by 
this quotation from the Purdnas WCU at aw ZTAT Dat ectoe: asa: 
a Fersiy gat afaiaear « Cashmir is as Pinyart 
Hon of Hara: if even vicious therefo 
sage who hopes for heaven,” 


§ and the king isa por- 
re, he is not to be disrespected by the 


In due time Vasovarf was delivered 


| of ason, who was immediately 
anointed king. || the minister of his father ¢ 


onducting the aflairs of the state 


* Appendix No, 4, + Appendix No. 5, ” i Appendix No, 6, 


§ This nppeara to be a pun, Parvati meaning both mountainous and the wife of Siva, 
| There is no othor word that can be used to express the Adhishes, considered an essential 


partofthe ceremon y of coronation ; the word means in factsprinkling, and implies in these cases, 
the sprinkling of the king with water from some sacred stream, as the Ganges, &¢, 
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during his minority : he was named Goxenva® after his grand-father + lis 
tender years prevented him from taking any part in the war that continued 
during his youth, to rage between the Caurava and Pandava families, 


A dark period follows the reign of this primee, and the chasm is filled by 
a nameless troop of thirty-five kings, who devialing from the precepts of the 
Verlag were consequently immersed in the waters of oblivion :+ to them suc- 
ceeded a monarch of some celebrity, Lava, the Loo or Looloo of the Moham- 
medan historians, of whom the only action recorded is the foundation of 
the city Lolorat, « city which, according to the extravagant accounts of 
all parties, contained oriwinally an meredible number of stone edifices,§ and 
which in modetn dimes, continued to be a celebrated and populous Tappe 
or village. Lava isalso caid to have been a benelactor of the Bralimanical 
iribe, 


Cuséava, || the son of Lava, succeeded his father, whom he resembled in 
conferring endowments of land upen the Brahmanical priesthood.** He was 
followed in habits and sovereignty by his son Kuacénpra,t+} of whom itis re- 
corded that he constrneted the towns Ahagt and Ehanmusha. ff} Suntxpna,§§ 
the sun of this prince succceded him, and was actively employed in founding 


* Abulfazthas Balin ; the designation of the infant monarch, or Baia, @ child, having been 
mistaken for his-own appellation. 

4 According to Bedie-ad-idin they were all of the Pandara mace. 

: Perhaps the Durroo or Lurroo of Forster, li. 5 

4 Abwifazl has 60 Crore ; the original, one Crore minus 16 Lars or 84,00,000- both Refiud- 
deen and Mahommed Azim say, that Looloo or Lofot was a populous place im the Pergannah of 
Camraj, of the western division of Ceshmir, Ayeen Acberi, ti. 162. | 

\\ Kiskn, Abuifazt, Se. 

** Thoterm used on these occasions is A grahira, which imports @ portion of land, ora village, 
given to the Brahmans, with or without o temple or dwelling. 

tf Cacaper and Gowmoha in the time of the Muhommedan writers, 

a4 Serendair. Almifazt, 

c 
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towns and binlding temples and palaces: one city of his construction was 
Suraca situated near the Darada country, or at the foot of the mountains. 

According to the Mohammedan writers, this prince had a daughter named 
Catepan Bhanu of great beauty and accomplishments; the reputation of 
which induced Bahman, theson of Isfendiar, who afterwards governed Persia 
under the name of Ardisheer Dirazdest, to solicit and obtain the princess in 
marriage. It does not appear from what source they have derived this story, 
as it is wot found in the Hindu records, nor in the hstorical romance of 
Hirdausi, wuless we suppose it to have originated in the adventures of Gush- 
fasp, the grandfather of Bahman, who whilst in exile in the west married 
Katfyoon, the daughter of the Emperor of Room. ( Malcolin's Persia 56.) 
Had there beeu any foundation for the tradition, it might have been of some 
chronological utility, but it is probably either an idle invention, or it is a 
misrepresentation of the fables which relate to the adventures of Behram 
Gor, who according to Pirdaust, visited India, aud there married Sipanud the 
daughter of Suancan king of Canouj,* 


As Surenona however liad no son, he was succeeded by a prince of ano- 


* Or rather of the whole tract of country from Canoyj to Khorasan, according to the Persian 
poet. Thus Bahram, he says, sends an embassy to Shancal, who is sovereign of India from the 
river of Canouy to the borders of Sind as Nye Ge pis 2) Ld hig 6 Lehi 33 
the king in hia reply tells him, that the region he rules is full of mountains and streams, and ex- 
tends from Canouj to ran in one direction, and in the other from Siclab (Sclavonia or Tartary) 
to China. 

oY 5153 Slo yl sl ycwlt yo, S4) | 5 Or yao 
we Nps SB ce gee Aye within 9) wy 


_ ‘The Smancat here mentioned is probably the Shinee! of Meerkhond and Ferishta ; they 
have however udded to his history, and have made him contemporary with Argasian. The 
union noticed in the text terminated according to Bedia-ad-cin unhappily, and Bchman was 
murdered by the attendants of the princess at her instigation, in resentment of his contemptu- 
ous mention of her father; and he did not perish, he observes, as said by other reports, of the 
bite of a snake, 
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ther family named GopHara ;* whose successors Suypawa, JANAcA and Sacui- 


nanat followed him in rerular descent, and continued to build cities, and 


constructand endow temples for the advanlase of the Brahmans, and chietf- 
Jy i: would seem for the worship of Siva. ¢ANACA the second of thes® prit- 
ces is said by Bedia-ad-din to have seut one of is sons into Persia, with a 
hostile force during the yeizn of Homat: the invader however Was repell-d 


aid slain by the Persians under Darab, the sou of Bahman. 


The last of these princes being childless, the erown of Ca shmir reverted to 
the f amily of tts former rulers, and devolved on Asoca who wasdescended from 


the paternal great uncle of Kuacéwpra. This priuee, itis said in the Ayin Ache- 


ri, abolished the Brahmanical rites, and substituted those of Jina: from the 
original however it appears, that he by no means attempted the former of 
these heinous acts, and that on the contrary, he was 4 pious worshipper of 
Siva, an ancient temple of whom in the character of Vijayeésat he repaired. 
With respect to the second charge, there is better foundation for il, although 
it appears that this prince did not introduce, but invented or originated the 


¥ 


Jina Sasana.§ He 1: said to have founded a city called Srinagar, a different 


place however trom the present capital, whieh is attributed to a much later 
monarch || In the reign of Asoca, Cashmir was overrun by the Mlech’ has, for 


* Gowdher, Ayin Acberi, + SUREN, JENEK and SewuNen. bid. 

} There are a Vijayééa and Vijaya eshetra at Henares. The Vijaya Linga adjourned, or in 
other words, his worship was brought, according to the Casi Chand from Cashmitr. Bec. 09. 
§ Bedia-nd din sny®, the new faith waa brought from Ajem, in which case it must have been 
the worship of fire that was introduced, a circumstance of no unlikely occurrence, but which at 
this period of our history is utterly irreconcilable with the chronology of the original, as ifit 
took place after Dardb the son of Homai—it very little preceded Alexander's invasion of In- 
dia—but we have not yet come to the second Gonerda, who lived, agreeably to the assertion of 
CaLtwANA PANDIT, 1182 B. C.—1t must not be forgotten ihat these Persian transactions are 
taken from the Mohammedan writers, and are not hinted at in the Maya Taringint. 

\| Rari-aD-DEEN calls it Babera ; the Wakiat-i-Cashimir and Narayan Cul call it Sir, and the 
latter states that it was in Mirej, or the eastern division of Cashmir, and that traces of its site 
were visible in his time. 





cz 
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whose expulsion the king obtained from Srva a pious and valiant son, as a 
reward for the austerities he had practised. * 


Janoca, the son and successor of Asoca, was a prince of great prowess: 
he overcame the assertors of the Bauddha heresies, and quickly expelled 
the Mlech'has from the country, thence named Ojjkila dimba: he then 
carried his victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the 
North of Persia, which he subjugated in the reign of Darab,+ and then pro- 
ceeding in an opposite direction he subdued the country of Canouj. 


The conquest of Canyacubja by this prince, is connected with an event 
not improbable in itself, and which possibly marks the introduction of the 
Brahmanical creed, in its more perfect form, into this kingdom. Jatoca is 
said to have adopted thence the distinction of casts, and the practices which 


* The faith of Asoca is a matter of very litile moment, as the prince himself is possibly an 
idea! personage : as however the comparative antiquity of the Bauddhe and Brakmanical creeds 
in Caxiunir has been supposed tobe affected by: it, and the events subsequently recorded, it may 
be adviseable to give the passages of the original, which shew that Asoca was a worshipper 
of SIVA: it is not improbable however, if we are to attach credit to any part of this portion of 
the Cashmiriun history, thut he permitted heretical, possibly Bawddha doctrines, to be introduc. 
ed into the kingdom during his reign from his Tartar neighbours, 


WHIRL IMENTS TEANCt |B: wrTEAer TUT Waar farerea 5 
“Then the prince Asoca, the lover of truth, obtained the earth : who sinning in subdued af- 
fections, produced the Jina Savana.” This may mean possibly something very different fram the 
received idea, and may imply his neglect of affairs of state through excess of devotion, and his 
consequently omitting to prevent tho intrusion of a foreign power, rather than o foreign faith, 
into the kingdom, the expulsion of which was the object of his son's birth, 


= = “2 ; ; a, ~, =, - 
WR Sa SE eg ac heens sr: wwreeteraa Aare warded | 
“ The country being overspread with Milcch'has, the king for their expulsion oljtained from 
Hhutésa (Siva as the Lord of the Clements) pleased with his Tapas, an excellent son,"—Dr, 


it oceurs in the Ayin Acberi ; an error whieh, justly drew down the angry censures of the Orien- 
tal Critics in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1602, and the Asiutic Annual Register of the 
same year; the MleoA'hus might hare been Seythians or Tartars, See the observations on the 
Tartar princes, 


t Sedia-ad «din, 
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wore at that time established in the neighbonring districts : he also introduc- 
ed into the Government the forms and offices elsewhere prevalent, and first 
assigned titles and duties to the following seven officers of state, the Dher- 
mddhyacsha, the jusliciary, or chancellor ; Dhana-adhyacsha, treasurer ; 
Cosha-adhyacsha, master of the military stores; Chamupatt, commander 
in chief; Duta, messenger oF embassador; Purodhé, the royal chaplain or 
almoner, and the Daivaynya or chiefastrolozer. The eighteen offices, anil 
their duties, were also defined by this prince, who appears to have been the 
first of the Caskmir kings who ‘utroduced religion and eovernment into that 
kingdom. He is said to have particularly worshipped Srva as Nanpesa in con- 
sequence of having had read to hiin the Nandipurdana by one of VvAsa’s scho- 
lara: he also erected temples to the same deity as JyvmsHTA Rupra. This 
J several marvellous stories 


prince was possessed of supernatural powers, an 
act: he was also a 


are narrated of him, which we need not pause to ext 
and a rigid observer of his word: although 


latter part of his reign from molesting 
the followers of the Bauddha schism, and even bestowed on them some en- 
dowments as the Vihar* called Critydsrama, in honor of one of their female 
divinities, or spirits named Crityadévt, by whom he had been addressed as @ 
Bodhisatwa himself.+ After a long and glorious reign, he went on a pilgri- 


prince of a generous disposition, 
devoted to Srva, he forbore in the 


esignate a Bawdatha temple as well 
to have been also used by the old 
ples. See Onselry's Perea 


® Vikdr ia. a common Sanserit word usually employed to d 
as an establishment oF College of Bauddha priests. [t seems 
‘and to have been applied to their fire tem 


Persians in asimilar sense, 
it has frequently an extended meaning, and also signifies 4 


126, and note: In the work before us, 
Royal pleasure house of garden. 
+ The divinity who appeared to the prince to intercede for the Bauddhists explains the term 


Bodhisatwa ; 


Sifeaeaucan stares: Wa mre aaa ACTA TT | a 
ama waar Fifeaeaits AH aindsfan qaite eat Serge | ares 


aaiqaara a faweearate | 
‘Those who are Bodhiscfiras trusting to the one great refuge, are desitous of the destructian of 
aniverse of the Lord, from the Lord of the universe, and are not 


darkness; they proceed im the 
wroth 
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mage to Chiramochana Tirtha, where after worshipping Jrésnta Rupna, the 
prince and his queen were both identified with that deity. 


The successor of this celebrated monarch was Damopana, of whose descent 
Various opinions were entertained ; some deducing him from Asoca and others 
considering him as spruny froma different family; he was a devout worship- 
per of Srya: this prince coustructed several stone bridges and causewrys, the 
remains of which were visible in modern times; and there were also two re- 
markable places, which in the time of Mohammed Asim were counected with 
the lerendary history of this prince; the one a set of sinall irregular springs, 
and the other a spot of uneyen and marshy ground near the city, 


On one oceasion as Dawopana was proceeding to perform his customary 
ablutions in the Vitesta, he was importuned for food by some hungry 
Brahmans ; he deferred complying with their solicitations till he had bath- 
ed in the river, then at some distance: to shorten the interval they proposed 
to bring the riverto him, and immediately the water of the Vitastd bubbled 
up from different places near them, forming the springs that are still to be 
seen ;. the king was unmoved by this miracle, and being’ still determined to 
bathe in the genuine stream, tie Brahmans denounced a curse upon lim, 
avd transformed him into a snake, in which thape he haunts the ground near 


wroth sinfully atthe distresses inflicted on animal nature unpervaded by waking truth, but al- 
leviate them by patience. Those who seck to umlerstand themselves, they are strenuous in bear- 
ing all.” A Bopuisatwa is therefore nothing but aman of paticnce and picty, and may be re- 
ganied as a living type, and figuratively as a lineal descendant of BuppHA :his origin from the 
Lord of the universe (Locmuat’h, an epithet of Benoa) in this passage, may be so intended : at 
the same time it appears that BooRISATWA ts sometimes considered literally asthe son of Bup- — 
DitA; On verra dans la suite de cet ouvrage que Pliou-sa ou Boudhisatoun, les fils de Bond- 
dha, Kc, Mons, Remasat, on the polyglot Chinese vocabulary. Mines de lorient vol. iv, 198, 
nole. The continuation he refers to has not yet been received. The term, as a generic appellation 
of a living Buddhe,ia common in all Bouddha counines : one of the Bourkhens of the Calmucks 

is named Khomschin Jodi-Sada (Pallas. Fr. Trans. Oct. ii. 229.) An Indian teacher of Bowd. 
dhism, whe was invited into Tibet, is numed Pothi sathy (G | | 
bere ove of the names of Sommone Codom (Samana Gotama 
or Seigneur Pouti. (Vie de Thevetat. ) 


lorgi. 240), and according ta Louw- 
jamongst the Siamese, is Pouti Sat, 
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the Capital, and is often to be seen: this spot is called Damodar-uder accord 


ing to the Musselinan accounts.* 


Damopara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and 
severally founded capital cities named afier themselves. These princes were 
called Husuea, Jusuea, and Canisuca,t and these appellations are strongly 
corroborative ofan assertion of our author, that they were of Turushea, that 
is, of Ture or Tartar extraction: they are considered as syichronous, but 
may possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tartar princes, who, 
it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Cashmir. The 
chief event recorded of their reivn is the foundation of ihe three several ca- 
pitals, named after themselves,] but another and more important conse- 
quence of their Sovereiguty 1s suid to have been the almost entire change of 
the national faith, and the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhas under a Bodhisatwa or hierurch named NAGARJUNA. The period at 
which this took place is suid to ave been 150 years before the death of 
Sueaysinka.§ 'The presence of the Turushca princes 1D Cashinir, we may ob- 
serve, is 1n harmony wilh ‘Tartar traditions ; according to these, Ochuz their 
patriarch is represented to buve subdued that couvtry, and introduced the: 
religion of Japhet there, 50 long back as 2800 years before the Christian 
era.) A second Scythian irruption and subjugation of ludia, bordering or 


* LT understand from some natives of Cashmer that this superstition still exists, and that Da- 
MODARA, transformed to a serpent, etill haunts a lake about seven cos from the Capital, and is 
still occasionally visible : no doubt, in that form. 

+ Bevswex, Resurk, RINsHer. Abulfazt. Brothers according to the same authority, but 
not 60 termed in the original. 

{ Husheapur, said by the modern writers to be the modern Sheeroh in the Pergannah of 
Lar, anda town of some extent: Jusheapmr and Canisheapur are identified with Dahimpur aud 
Cansapur, two inconsiderable villages in the time of Mohammed Shah. 

§ Appendix, No. Vil, 

| Ocuuz conquit ainsi toute la Bubhearie, Balkh, Ahor, Kaboul, Ghasna et le Kaschmer ou 
il y avoit wa prince tort puissant nommeé Jagua. Des Gnujnes ‘Viome prem, Partie seconde p. 10. 
We cannot find in the text any name resembing ihe Jaquee of the Tatar tradition, but it is ap- 
parently a Hindu appellative, and the omission Gf its original is easily uecuunted fur} we hove an 
evident chasm in the histury here, and the mecession or uxpulsion of the Twrusiea, princes is 
equally unexplained, 
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the Sind is also said to have occurred about the middle of the 7th century 
before Christ:* neither of these dates will correspond precisely with that 
of the reigns above described, but they are all perhaps equally of i ttle va- 
lue, and ouly corroborate the general fact, that at zome remote period the 
Tartars or Seythians did govern Caskmir, and render it probable, that they 
first rave the sanction of authority to their national religion, or that of Bup- 
Dua, in India. 


The Tartar princes were succeeded by Anuimany U, a monarch evidently 
of a Hindu appellation, and a follower of the orthodox faith, which he re- 
established in Cashmir. The chief instrument jn this reform was Cuanpra, a 
Brahmin celebrated as the author of a grammar, and a teacher of the Ma- 
habhashya+ 1 consequence of the disuse of the prescribed institutes, the 
abolition of every form of sacrifice. and a departure from the lessons of tha 
Nila Purdna,t the Négas were particularly incensed , aud visited the offences 
of the people with severe and unseasonable storms of rain and snow, in which 
those especially perished who had adopted the Bauddha heresy :§ in this si- 
tuation of the kingdom, Cuanpna, descended it is said from Cagyara, address. 
ed his prayers to ManéSwana as Nita Nica, the tutelary deity of the coun- 
iry, and obtained from him a termination of what our author calls, the dou- 
ble plague of Cashmir, the Severity of the seasons, and 
of the Bauddhas. 


the predominance 


The reign of Annimanyy closes the first series of princes, and introd ices 
Ns to a period in which the author ofthe Rdja Tar mgini affects sreater pre- 


* Maurice's Ancient History of Trilia, ii, 724; according to Blair, B. C. 624 in the reign of 
_ Cynxares or Kaikaoos. A subsequent ituption took place in the reig: 
he be, as he Probably is, the same with Gushtasp: this last was of a dec 
ter. Malcolm's Persia, i. 62, 


1 The Purana of the Névya or § 


Crpent god, named Nive, 
§ Appendix, No, Vill, 
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( cision than before, and specifies the term of each prince's reigm: il is evi- 

| ’ dent however that the reigns of the earliest sovereigns are much too pro- 
\ tracted, and they must be considerably reduced to be brought within the 
| ? limits of probability : the object of the author is evidently to reconcile the 
details with the gross amount of years, which he has stated to extend, trom 

| the first prince of the new series, the third Gonrrna, to 1070 of Saca, and 
_ which he has made 2330: how far this postulate is correct we are not yet 
) prepared to determine ; and mnst refer its discussion to the close of the 

L history, when we shall have the whole subject before us: in the mean time 

* the chronology of our author may be admitted, and the dates of the various 
4 reigns assigned to them on the principles of his computation ; commencing 
( accordingly with the year before Christ 1 182 corresponding with 2330 years 


) before Saca 1070 or A. D. 1148. 


‘ 





Gowenpa*® the third, sueceeded Annimanxru, and prosecuted the reform 
which that prince had commenced ; the ancient ritual agreeably to the Nile 
3 precepts, was restored, and the worship of the Négas and the olfering of sa- 
7 crifices re-established : by acts of this description, the fame of monarchs is 





> perpetuated, and this prince gave the same lustre to his family, as Raguava 


diffused upon the race of Racuu. He reigned 3o years. 


p 





| Goxsenpa was suceceded by several princes of whom we have only record- 
ed the dry list of names, and the duration oftheir reigns. These were 


Viewiswagéa, who reigned 53 years; Iypragrra, 35. years and 6 months ; 
RivaS«, 30 years ; Vinnisuasa 2d, 3o years and 6 mouths ; 


eregate of 154 years. Of Rivasa, itis said, that he extend- 


Making an ag 
éeara, and ofthe second Vinnisnasa 


: ed the worship of Siva as the Linea Vate 
| that he was both a Patron and Cultivator of the art of Music ; the Moham- 


f 


t * According to Bedia-ad-din he was not horn but elevated to the throne; how, is not men- 
tioned; the same-anthority makes him subdue, by means of his general Nand Ram, the whole 


' of Hindustan as far as the Nermada, 
n 


Bt. 
a 400. 
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medan writers say, that in their days Tirdnehs ascribed to this prince were 
current in Cashmir.* 


Nara the son of Vinuisuata succeeded his father ; this prince bean his 
reign virtuously, but one of his wives having been seduced from her fidelity 
bya Bauddha ascetic, the king committed a thousand Vihérs to the flames, 
and gave the lands attached to them to the Brahmans - the only measure, 
which seems to authorise the account of Anvutrazt, that in this reign the 
Brahmans got the better of the followers of Buddha, aud burnt down their 
temples: in fact, however this prince seems to have been as little disposed 
to regard one sect as the other with complacency, and finally fell a victim, 
it is suid, to the resentment of one of the orthodox priesthood, 


The legend which introduces this ca‘astropheis not without poetical merit, 
although too purely poetical to be here transcribed at length. A Brahman 
had become the son-in-law of Susravas, the Naga, whose palace was in a 
lake, near the borders of the Vitastd, and in a city founded by Nara near 
that river. The wife of the Brahman, Chandrabahd, residiig there with her 
husband, attracted the illicit affection of the King, and having resisted all 
his solicitations, obliged him at length to attempt to carry her off by force : 
the attempt failed : the Brahman invoked the aid of his father-in-law, who 
rising from the lake in wrath, excited a violent storm which destroyed the 
guilty monarch aud his people. The sister of the snake God aided him 
in his attack upon the city with a shower of large stones brought from the 
Ramanya mountain, the cavities whence they were taken are still, says our 
author, tobe seen. The Néga, a little ashamed of his cruelty, deserted 
the country, taking with him his son-in-law and his dauchter; the waters of 
the lake he formerly inhabited, he changed to the whiteness of milk, as may 
be secn atthe Amaréswara yatra ; this lake is sometimes called Jamétrisar : 


* #edie-od-din here inserts another prince Jnderdyan, who was a magician and tyrant, and 
therefore put to death by his brother Ceilis Sinh. 


+ Written Booz by the Mohammedan writers, 
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tlie story is recalled to the minds of men, when they visit Upachacra Dhdra.* 
We may observe however that the destruction of the city, and death of this 
prince, are ascribed by Bedia-ad-din toa popular tumult, excited by the con- 
duct which is here stated to have produced the catastrophe. 


Nana was succeeded by his son Sippua, who had eseaped the late cala- 
mity by having been sent with his nurse to Vijayacshetra some time before, 
He collected the dispersed and frightened people, and restored prosperity to 
the kingdom : he reigned sixty years. 





We have again a barren series of successive princes, whose names and 
reigns alope are recorded :— 
Years. Months. 
yirer Utpslicsha, who reigned 74. Je ~ 30. 6 
Hiranyaesha, = mane Silbs . 97.4% 
- Hiranyacula, An eevee es! che 60. 0 
- Vamacula, - = > * © z 60 0 


The last of these was succeeded by hisson Miata Cuta,t a prince of vio- Bets 5 
© Chacder near Mabrah, according to the author of the Wakiat-i-Cashmir: Narayana Cul 

says, there are two fountains, one of the snake and the other of hig son-in-law, on the borders 

of Dutchenpara, and their united water runs to Leider, Abulfaz! speaks of a rivulet with a 

bed of white clay in this situntion (Ayin Acberi, il, 133). The origin of this and similar fables 

is very obvious: they are invented to account for the various phenomena, especially with regard 

to lakes and springs, with which Cashmir so plentifully abountls. Almifazt has a long list of the 

Ajaiiwa Ghoraibof this district, and is far from having exhausted the subject, if we may depend 

upon other authorities, We kaow less of Cashmir from European enquiry than of almost any 

ether district in the East: it would no doubt amply reward more minute investigation, 


+ These names are strangely transformed in the Ayin Abert to 
| Aduthbulabeb. 
Hernya. 
Herenkul, 
Ebeshok, and 
- Mirkhul. 
The first prince appears to be intended by the name of Poscucarnacsua, which means the 
same thing, ‘the lotus-eyed,’ who is mentioned in the Mudré Racshara, ws the king of Cashmir, 
who was one-of the princes confederated against Chandragupta or Sandrocottus, ‘The second of 
pe series Hinman yacsi is the hero of a marvellous story in the Vrikeat Cathd, which leads Ay 


pi 
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lent and cruel propensities; the kingdom upon his acccatnn: was eee 
with Mlech’has, although whether as attached to the king, or Rn enemny, 
does not appear. ‘The violent disposition of this monerah led him to an 
allack upon Lanca. The cloth of Sinhala was stamped wile resi: ve e ! 
ihe seal of its prince ; the wife of Mimmmacouta wearing a jacket of arahala 
cloth, the impression of the seal came off upon her bosom pat the king 
happening to observe it, was filled with unappeasable indignation at ar 
idea of the foot of a stranger being impressed upon the bosom of his wife. 
To revenge the fancied insult, he led his army to Lancé, deposed the king, 
and placed another on the throne, stipulating that the Sinhalé cloths called 
Yamushadeva should in future bear his own seal, a golden sun, On his way 
back to Cashmir, he subdued the sovereigns of Chola, Curndta, Lata, anil 
other chatebe of the Deeshin. Arrived in Cashmir, he founded the temple 
of Mikiréswara iu the ~capital, avd built the city Mihirapur in the district 
of Holora, in which the Gandhar® Brahmans, a low race, and therefore the 
more highly esteemed by this iniquitous monarch, were permitted to seize 
upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of the priesthood. Ac- 
cording to Mahommed Azim, he also constructed in the purgunah of Ouder 
the Chandracul canal, which existed in that Writer's time, 


Two instanees of this monarch 's ferocious disposition are recorded by 
the original authority, and have both been 
tion by Anutraze and the other Mohammeda 
nimacota to his own kingdom, 
along a narrow defile, and was c 


transcribed with some altera- 
"authors: on the return of Mr- 
oue of his elephants fell, whilst proceeding 
rushed to pieces by the fall: the cries of the 
dying animal were music to the ears of the prince, and so delighted was he 
with the sound, that be ordered 100 elephants to be preci 
lar manner, that his entertainment might 
fast the pass was thence called Hasti 


pitated ina simi- 
be protracted ; according to Abul- 
Wuttar; Hast; si Snifyiug an elephaut 
and FV utter meaning injury; the latter part of which etymology is scarcely 


his Marriage with a Vidhyidhari, a Hindu goddess of an inferior order. The prince is called 
in the Vrihat Cathé, the son of Cénac’ha : in other respects there is no question of the identity, 

* The Mahabharat mentions the Brahmans of this cougtry as-of an inferior tribe, as is noe 
ticed in Appendix, No, VI, 


of Sanscrit origin: besides which, that author is a little at variance with him- 
self, as he had previously separated the two words, and told us that they 
were different portions ofthe Bember road, through both of which an army 
might pass. The other anecdote has been supposed to account for the 
title by which this prince was known of T'ricotiia, the slayer of three mil- 
lions: amongst the ruins of Narapur, destroyed as we have seen in the 
reign of Nana by the Naga Susmavas, some Ahasa tribes had taken up their 
abode: to drive them from the prohibited residence, a large stone fell into 
the bed of the Chandracula river, and completely obstructed the current: the 
prince was instructed in a dream that its removal could only be effected by 
a female of unsullied virtue, and he accordingly commanded women of res- 
pectable birth and station, to perform the task : their cflortswere unavailing : 
women of the first families and supposed irreproachable conduct, attempt- 
ed in vain to remove the stone, and its removal was at last effected by a fe- 
male of a low class, the wife of a potter; the king incensed by this divine 
proof of the corrupt lives of the female part of his subjects, ordered them to 
be put to death, tovether with their husbands, children, and brothers, as im- 
plicated in their disgrace.* The blood shed by the commands of this sangui- 
nary sovereign, wasexpiated by his death: suffering under a painful disease 
and awakened to some sense of his past cruelty, he determined to put a vo- 
luntary term to his existence and end his days upon the funeral pile. He fonnd 
it impossible, however, to meet with persons qualified to conduct the cere- 
monies of his cremation, as his kingdom was crowded with the iinpure tribes 
of Daradas,+ Bhoteasand Mlech'has. Revoking therefore his grants to the 
Gandhara Bratimans, he invited those of Aryadésa, on whom he bestowed a 
thousand Agraharas in Vijayéswara, The pile was constructed of military 
weapons, and the king having seated himself on the summit, the fire was 
applied, and quickly put a period to his sufferings aud his crimes. ‘The du- 


ration of his reign is said to have been 70 years. 


* The point of this story is the same as of that related of PHERON by Heropotvs, u. 
311. and Ancient Universal History, i. 294, 

} A. R. vi. 417. Daward, the mountainous range north west of Cashmir, and the present 
esidence of the Durds, 
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or 139, 
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Vaca? the son of Mima Cota succeeded his father: he founded the city 


Lavanotsa on the banks of Vacavati river: he was prevailed upon to assist a 


Yogtswaré at a rite, which enabled her to traverse the air at a spot where 


the impression of her knees js still visible on a rock.+ He was accompanied 
by a hundred of his descendants, and the legend of Satacapdlésa and the 
Matrichacra stone is still commemorated at Khira Matha or Khira College: 
Vaca reigned 63 years and 13 days. The names and reigus of his imme- 
diate successors are all that has been recorded of them; 


Csnrrivawpa, ruled weccseccseseccsnce 30 years, 


ASMA MAM th OEE yes ecccGccces 52 years and 2 months, 
SEAHAWGs OCU 5 vi slbes a saue exe edacc. 60 years, 


Acsua,} ee ee 60 years, 


A Cama Sastra is ascribed to the second of these princes. AcsHa was sucs 
ceeded by his son Gopdorrya,§ a prince of eminent piety, whose virttie 


‘brought back the Satya or golden age: he enforced a strict observance of 


the ritual and distinetions of east, removed those Brahmans who had adopt- 
ed impure practices from their endowments, and invited others from distant 
countries to replace them, and finally he forbad the killing of any auimal ex- 
cept for the purpose of sacrifice. According tothe Mohammedan auth orities, 
he built a temple, or the mound near thecapital of Cashmir, called the Takhe 
Suliman ;j it was destroye! with other places of Hindu worship by Secan- 
der, one of the first Mohammedan kings of Cashmir, and who, on account 
of the bigoted assiduity with which he demolished the vestizes of Hindu 
superstition, is constant! y alluded to by the title But Skelren, the idol breaker, 


* Beck, Ayin Acheri, 

t At Beren or Meren according to NARAYAN Cot, who adds that she killed the king : the 
subsequent allusion is not furthor explained by CataaWNa Powprr. 

T Auinwnd. Vistnwad, Nir, Aj. Ayin Acberi, § Kulvarit.—Jbid, 

|| Bedia-ad-din notices a tradition that ihe tomb in this building was said to enshrine the 
remains of a christian apostle. 

| This is from Reftaddin, but NARAYAN COL, asserts that it was still standing in his time. 
Forster does not notice any ruins of buildings on this spot, but we haye mention mule of them 


uy 
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Goprinprrva, after’ reizn of 60 years, was succeeded by his son Goxrrna,*® 
of whom it is merely stated that he erected a temple to Goxennégwana.t 

Narewxpriprrva,{ his son, succeeded him, after a reign of 57 years: he reign- 
ed 31 years and a few months, and lefi the crown to his son YupuisuTnuina§ 
surnamed the blind, from the smallness of his eyes, 


The commencement of this monarch’s reign was influenced by the same 
attention to virtue and propriety, as had governed the conduct of his pious 
predecessors. As fortune had however decreed that he should be the last 
of his dynasty, he gradually ceased to regard the lessons of prudence and 
piety, aud addicted himself to sensual pleasures and disgraceful society ; he 
was constantly inebriated with wine : his companions were harlots and bul- 
foons, and he treated with levity and scorn the admonition of his coun- 
cellors : the administration of affairs was neglected ; the chief nobles deti- 
ed the royal authority, and foreign princes encroached upon the confines of 
the kingdom. ‘To prevent the ruiu of the state, and to revenge upon the 
prince the insults they had received or prevent those which they anticipated, 
the ministers approached the palace with a numerous and well appointed 
_ force : as resistance was hopeless, the king precipitately fled from Srinagar, 
and secreted himselfin the woods and mountains with his women and a few 
followers, doomed now to exchange luxury for privation, the downy couch 
for the sharp rock, and the harmony of minstrels for the wild dashing of cas- 


cades, or the wilder horus of the mountaimeers ; he at last found a refuge im 


by Bernxrer. A ‘l opposite de cette montagne il en paorit une anasi avec une petite Mosquée 
avee unjardin et wn tres ancien bathnent qui marque avoir eté un temple d’ Idoles, 5 se ta 
I appelle Tact Souleman, Le trove de Souleman it. 274. 


* Kurren.—Ay,. Ae. 


+ The lord of Goxerwa, being in fact a Linea, as whenever that emblem of Siva is set 
up, it receives the appellation of IswARA compounded with some word expressive of the divine 
attributes, as Viswir'swanra, the Lord of all; of the loculity of its site,as Gangesware. Ci 
ware, &c. or of the person by whom itis erected, as in the text, 

] Nurundrawut— Ay. Ac. § Jewelishter,—Lbad. 
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the courts of some compassionate princes, where, according to general be- 
lief he died in exile; according to other accounts, he engaged in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to recover hiskingdom, in one of which he wag taken prisoner 
by the nobles and thrown into captivity, from which he was released only 
by his death. ‘The term of his reign was 48 years, 


The successor of Yuoutsnrsix was Praripdorrya,* who was invited from 
another country : he was a kinsman of the king Vicramiorrya ; a different 
monarch, says our author, from the Sacdri Vieramdditya, although some- 
times identified erroneously with that prince :+ he was a virtuous monarch 
and enjoyed a prosperous reign of 32 years, leaving his crown to his son, 


Jataucas,} who also reigned $2 years, and was succeeded by his son, 


Toxsfxa,§ who with his queen Vacpusnta, erected the temple of Tunei¢- 
wWARA, and founded the cit y Haravasanti¢d, in a district watered hy the Sa- 
tahradd, and Payovahé like the bow of Indra, and its string .2 In their time 
existed Cuawpaca a portioa of Dwairayana, whose Watya is well known, 


In the reign of this prince an unseasonable fall of snow in the mouth 
Bhadra destroyed the crops, and caused a famine, in which great n umberg 
of people perished : such was the general distress, that all the lies of so- 
ciety were dissolved, and all the duties of Jife disregarded : 
pride, family honor, and public respect were all forgotten: the love of pa- 
rent and chili, of husband and wife, no longer prevailed: every individual 
sought alone for self-preseryation, and although reduced to bones and ten- 
dons, the famished skeletons fought with fury for the carcases of the dead, 

* Pertaubdut.—Ay. Ac. 


+ Nobwithstanding our author's assertion, it seems probable that the identification ia right, 
Narayan Cul and Bedia-ad-din state that Pratdpéditya was related to Vicramédityc, the Sele 
brated prince of Malwa: we shall have occasion to advert Lereafter to this subject more full 

t Jugyook.—Ay, Ac, | | "ae 

§ Bunjir.—Ay. Ae. 

I The first is the Sctlej, 
ciently approaches, 


modesiy and 


the second must be the Bryah, to which the name in the text suffi. 
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The king exerted himself to relieve the distresses of his subjects, and ex- 
hausted his own treasures, as well as those of his ministers, in proeuring 
supplies of grain: the jewels of his court and queen were appropriated to 
the same purpose, but the famine still continuing, the monarch, despairing 
of relieving his afflicted people, and unable to wituess their sufferings, deter- 
mined to puta period to his existence by committing his body to the flames: 
from this purpose he was dissuaded by his queen, and once more addressing 
their earnest supplications to the gods, they obtained by their divine inter- 
position, a miraculous shower of pigeons, who fell dead in the streets of the 
capital every day for a considerable period, and furnished the inliabitants 
with food until the products of the earth once more supplied them with 
subsistence, This prince died after a reign of 36 years: his wife accompa- 
nied him on the funeral pile at a place thence called Vacpushtétavi, and to 
which it was customary, in our author's time, for persons to bring the dead 
bodies of these husbands te be burnt, whose wives had the virtue to emu- 
lite the example of this pious princess. 


As the pure piety of this couple did not permit their having posterity, a 
prince of another family ascended the throne; he was named Visara,* and 
built the temple of Vijayéswara in the capital. He reigned § years, and 
was succeeded by his son 


Javénnna,t+ who was distinguished by the lencth of his arms, his hands 
touching his knees: this prince was fortanate at first in a minister of great 
integrity and talent, named Saxputatt, but influenced by the advice of those 
who envied the minister’s superiority, the king conceived an aversion for 
him, and dismissed him from his employments: the poverty to w hich he 
was thus reduced served only to heighten his reputation : he devoted all his ' 
thoughts to religion, but a report, of heavenly origin, soon prevailed, that he 
was yet destined to weara crown : when the report reached the king, his fears 
were excited, and seizing the person of Sanpaimati he threw him into pri-- 
son, and kept him several years in close confinement; at the expiration of 
that term, the king, feeling his end approach, was determined before his death 

© Bejeery —Abuliazl. + Chunder,—Ibid, 
I. 
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to frustrate the decrees of fate, and to carry wilh him into a future state the 
spirit of his obnoxious minister : accordingly,.on the same night on which the 
monarch’s body wag burnt, the execulioners put Sanpuimavi to death upon 
a stake,* Javenpra reigned 37 years, 

When Isina, the Guru of Saypnrwartt, heard of his death, he repaired tothe 
place of execution, to recover the body, and secure for it funeral rites. 
Ou taking the body from the stake, and fastening the feet and head torether, 
in order (o remove the corpse more commodiously, he was strack by an 
inscription on the forehead, which his knowledge enabled him to decypher; 
it was to this effect, “a life of poverty, ten years’ imprivonment, death on 
a stake, aud accession toa throne;” predictions of which three had come to 
pass, and the fourth was yet to befulfilled. Fortheaccomplishmentofthe splen- 
did part of our hero’s fate, the Brahman performed those rites which com- 
pel the attendance of the ministers of Siva, the Foxinis ; who accordingly 
appeared, and restored animation to the lifeless body of Sanpsimati, whom 
they endowed with singular beauty and supernatural powers, and hailed as 
future king by the title of Anya Rasa. The news of this miraculous restora- 
tion spread through the kingdom, and all classes of people, impelled by re- 
sistless destiny, hastened to salute him as king: they led him in triumph to 
the capital, aud he commenced his pious reign, | 

. Whoever might have been the Person, thus made the subject of mira- 
culous tradition, it appears from our author's account, supported by him 
by reference to local corroboration, that he was an active promoter of the 
worship of Siva as the Linga, with the usual accompaniments of the Trident 
and the Bull. Many temples of this description, continued at a long subse- 
quent period, to be ascribed to this reign, and particular! y oue called Sa- 


’ © San pnrati being elevated by the savage executioners on the Sula was killed.” He was 
perhaps impaled. Major Wilford however considers the instrument to be 2 ¢ross.——Spe A. Rox, 
But the punishment of impaling has always prevailed in the east: accounts of it in Ceylon, 
Java, the Burman Empire, &¢, are fumerous and authentic. | 

t Avriraj,—Abulfazi. 


= 
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hasralingam, from its containing a thousand Lingas, constructed of stone, 
the remains of which were yisible in the time of Catuasa Pasorr. 


After reigning 47 years, Ary A, the pious mon arch, whose court was like the 
palace of Mahéswara, where the articles of fashionable dress were ashes of 
burnt cowdung, rosaries of the Eleocarpus, and matted locks of hair, and the 
favorites and companions of the prince were mendicants and ascetics, grew 
weary of the cares ofstate, and determined to retire into the seclusion, better 
‘suited to his apparently fanatical, propensities; having found that a de- 
scendant of Yudhisht*hir still lived, he recommended the youth as his suc- 
cessor, aud delivering the government into ihe hands of the nobles, he di- 
vested himself of his royal ornaments, and with no other garment than the 
‘Dhoti, bare-footed, and without his, turban, carrying with him the Archa- 
dinga,* and observing a strict silence, he came out from the city, followed 
‘by an iinmense concourse of people; at the end of about two miles, he sat 
down under a tree, and addressed his followers, whom he prevailed upon to 
“disperse: he then resnmed his route to the Tirt'ha of Nawpisa or Nanpicsné- 
‘nna. where he ended his days in ascetic mortification, and the assiduous wor- 
ship of the god whom’ the three worlds obey, » 


Mécnavinana,t who was invited to succeed to the throne of his ances!ors, 
wasthe third indescent from Y vputsuf'ste, being hisgreat crandson ; his father 
had found an asylum at the court of Goriprrya, king of Gandar, whose as- 
sistance had restored him to some degree of opulence and consequence - his 
son Mécuav mana was thence enabled to present himself amongst the can- 
didates for the hand of the princess of Pragjyotish or Asam, and to obtain her 
election.{ With his wife, and a suitable dower, he had rejoined his father, 

* The Jungum profess the exclusive worship of Srva,and an appropriate emblem of that deity, 
‘nits most obscene form, inclosed in a diminutive silver or copper shrine or temple, is suspend- 
‘ed from the neck of every votary as a sort of personal god.— Withs's Mysore, i. 301. This i+ pro- 

bably the Archalingam of our original, archa meaning worship. The introduction of this sect into 
the Decshin in the eleventh century must have been long subsequent to its éstablishment in the 
- north of India, by any calculation that may be adopted. 
t Megdahen —Abulfazl. 
} According to Bedia-ad-din the lady was the princess of Khota, 
E 2 





when the Nobles of Cashinir senta deputation to solicit and accompany his 
returu to that kingdom, to which he immediately hastened, and of which he 
assumed the sovereignty. 





Méonaviwana, although a worshipper of the orthodox divinities, was ins 
clined to adopt the Bauddha doctrine: he encouraged the professors of that 
heresy to setile in his dominions, and particularly prohibited the destruc- 
tion of animal life, granting from the public revenue a: maintenance to such 
individuals as followed the business of hunters or butchers, whom his enact- 
iments deprived of their accustomed means of support, 


Although thus careful of brute existence, he seemsto ‘have been less seru- 
pulons about human life; beiug a warlike and victorious sovereicn, anu 
‘engaging in remote and hostile expediti ons he is said to have led his ar. 
‘mies to the sea shore, and by the aid of Varuna, who opened adry path 
through the waters for his army, to have crossed over to Lance or Ceylon, 
where heascended, with his troops, the Gem-enshrining peak of the mouns 
Aain Rokdfia.* Whilst encamped on the mountain, the fang of the island, the 

Racshasa Vienisuasa,+ came voluntarily, and submiited to his invader, in 
consequence of which he was confirmed in his sovereignty, on condition of 
‘his no loner permitting in his island the expeniliture of auitnal lifet Mé- 


* Adam's peak the Raky (52 Sy) and ARahun (O52)) of the Mohammedans, according to 
whom also it cotitained mines of precioos gems, Woheada implies the act or instrument of aa. 
‘ecending 88 Steps, a ladder, &c. onl may refer bo the rude steps and links of tron clyain work, des- 

~eribed by Valeafyn, aud more recently by, Mr. Pereival, and Sir William Ouseley, i, 69, 

+ After the defeat and death of Ravana, RAMA conferred the sovereignty of Lanca upon 
RavaNa's younger brother VinnfsHana, who is severally supposed to be still tho monurol of 
Lanes. 


} In other words, he introduced or enforced the Baueldha faith, Whatever credit it may be 
thought, that these Cashwirien tales of a conquest of Ceylon by one of their kings deserve, they 
“wre curiously canieeted with the: Sinhalese traditions of foreiga invasion, and. consequent intro- 
duction ofthe Bamsddha faith, Visava Rasa, the first monarch of that island, and whe introduced 
‘he prevent religion, invaded it, itis said either age years before Christ, or A. D277 or 106 or350, 
A. BR. vii. 61 and 421, Molony and Joinville’s accounts uf Ceylon, Discordancies that admit 
perhaps of some explanation, the first referring to the period at which Gautama the founder of 
the Bauddha faith existed, ana the others to the date of its introduction in the Island, un event to 
which foreign conquest was chiefly conducive, aii 
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F 
enavinana then returned to Cashmir, where the memory of his transmarine 
expedition, says our Sanscrit ruide, is still preserved on the banners, which 
on particular occasions, are carried before the kings of Cashumir. 


Theson of he last prince, Sxéswraséna,* also called PRAVARASENA, succeed- 
‘ed ‘his father: the Hindu record only commemorates his founding a temple 
of Pravanésa;: but Bedia-ad-din makes considerable additions to his history: 
according to him, this prince established his mother on the vacaut throne of 
Khota, and extended hisown authority to Khatar, Chin and Machin. He reign- 
ed 30 years, and left his kingdom to his two sons Hirasyat and Toramasa ; 
¢he former holding the superior station of the Sdmrdjya, and the latter that 
ofthe Ywwsurajya, or being respectively Emperor and Cesar, a division of 
power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus, and one which, with 
them, as well as with the Latin, Greek, or German princes, was often @ 
source of public contention : it proved to be so in the instance before us: the 
Matter having proceeded to strike coinst in his own name, the elder brother 
‘took offence at the measure, and déposed the Fuvaraja, and kept him in close 
confinement. The wife of ToramAsa, who was pregnant at the time, effected 
her escape, and found shelter and privacy 1 a potter's cottage, where she 
was delivered of a son: the boy was broucht up by the potter as his own, 
but his high birth betrayed itself, and he was a prince in all his sports and 
amongst his play-fellows; his juvenile imperiousness having caught the at- 
tention of Jayénona, his maternal uncle, then searching for his sister, led to 

* Sereshsain.—Abulfasl, + Heren,—Jbid, 

? Dinars : the word is Sanscrit, and although generally signifying a certain weight of gold, 
also means as above, a gold coin perhaps of the weight of 32 rettis or about 40 grains. ‘Phe 
Dinar wust have been common in Persia and Syria at the time of the Arabic tvasion, os the 
Arabs to whom an original coinage, was then unkuown, adopted both itand the Dirkem or Drach- 
ma. According to the Ayin Aecberi, the Dinar weighs one wiscal, andis.cqualto.2 and 3-7th of « 
Dirhem, which weighs from 10 to 5 miscals, or, at 74, the average giving a proportion of gold and 

_oailver, as 1 to 10, According to Ferishta the Dinar was worth 2 Rupees, which will give as about 
the same proportion. There is un evident etymological affiuity between the Dinar of the Hintius 
and the Denarius of the Romans: the latter, though originally a silyereein, was-alse of gold, and 
the author of the Peripius named Adrian’s, states, that Desert, both gold and silver, were amongst 


the articles exported from Europe and carned to Barygaze or Baroach ; the Sanscrit, Dinar, may 
therefore be derived from the Roman coin, 
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their discovery, and that nobleman privately took home his sister and her 
800. In the mean time Toramana died iu Captivity: on which event the 
princess, to divert her grief, went, accompanied by her son upon a pilgrim. 
age to the south: during her absence the king died, after a reign of thirty 
_yearsand two months. He left no posterity, and the claims of his nephew be. 
ing unknown, the throne of Cashmir was Vacant, and coutinued so for a 
short period. 


The ruler of Chayini at that time was Srimgn Hersha Vicramaiditya, who 
after expelling the Mlécheh’has, and destroying the Sacas, had established his 
power and influence throughout India * [p his train was a Brahman named 
Marricurra, to whom he was much attached : upon hearing of the vacant 
situation of the Cashmir throne, and the indecision of the nobles with regard 
fo a successor, he sent the Brahman to them, with a letter from himself, 
recommending him to their election: they complied with the recommenda. 
tions ofa sovereign, whose commands they felt themselves unable lO resist, 
and crowned Mirnicupray as their king, 


The reign of the Brahman was of limited duration: the death of his 
Powerlul protector exposed him to the disaffection of his chief subjects, 


"Who was this prince? As the enemy of the Sacas, and also from our author's chronology, 
be is synchronous with Sativihana, with whom indeed, notwithstanding a difference in date of 
» 195 years, all the Hindy accounts represent him to haye been engaged in hostility, Wp have lind 

a Vicraméditya before hin in this history, notthe Seeari a« expressly remarked by the historian, 
aod therefore we citnnot doubt our author's Meaning, although We May question his chronologi- 
cal correctness, as | shall hereafter endeayour to shew: it fs elngular that in a very long 
culogium on this Prince, which I have not thouche ft necessary to translate, the author never 
alludes to Séliviihana, wor to any of the literary ornaments usually assigned to Picrama's court. 
The name Hers, appears to bearsome affinity te Herska Mégha (A. Ry ix. 175) father of the 
Vicrame of the fifth century, in which indeed he may not very improbably be Placed. We titst 


‘Without any COMMEnt on its again occurring, 
t Alater hunt.— A buifast 
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and to the arms of the lawful heir Prayara Séxa, who with a small but re- 
solute band of friends, was_ approaching Cashmir: 
prized the Brahman by an unexpected attack upon his camp, 
have encountered him upon a journey when unprepared foen contest, and 
although no serious engagement ensued, the issue was Miarntcurra’s abdi- 
cation of the throne and his departure to Benares, where he passed the rest 
of his life in religious duties: he reigned four years and nine months, 


~ Paavaraséna,* so named after his grandfather, to whose dominion he had 
succeeded, was an active and enterprising prince: he invaded the kingdoms 
of the south, and turned. his arms against the son and successor of Vicra- 
maditya, named Prarara Sina or Sixdvrrya,+ whom he drove from his capi- 
tal, and took pri-ower. He seems to haye been contented with this expression 
of his resentment, and not only to have spared the life of the prince, but put 
him again in possession. of his hereditary kingdom, carrying off however the 


throne of the Apsarasas, which he transferred to his own capital.t After his. 


* Pirwirsein.—Abulfasl. 


+ I have not been able yet to trace this son of Vien ama in any other works with much 
guccess, Col, Wilford informs me that in the Csurrma SamAsa itis stated that Vicramdditya 
hud a son named Nat Ha Sita whom he isdisposed to regard as the grandson of VicRAMA, and 
the son of this SrnAprrya, A Jain work of some celebrity, the Satrunjaya Mahditmya, is said to 
have been written by order of SYLADITYA, king of SURAT: the author DuaNEsWARA SURI, 
according to a marginal note in copy I consulted, and which agrees with the traditionary 
opinion of the Jains, wrote his work in the Samvat year 477, The same work cites a prophetic 
annunciation, that the famous VicramMApityA would appear after 466 years of his era had 
elapsed (A. TR. ix. 142), which scarcely agrees with the date assigned for the work, as, if SiLADI- 
TY, the son of Vicnamanpirya, succeeded his father, it allows but ten years for the reign of 
the latter. Wemust revert to this heronfter, | 

t The famous throne supported by thirty-two female images, animated ones, if we are to . 
believe the legend, Accounts agree of its being lost after Vicnama's death, although it is gene- 
rally thought to have been found aguin by Buoya, Wehave no further notice of it in. our his- 
tory. Bedia-ad-din carries Pravana Sena to Bengal also, where he subdues Behar Sind, ruler . 
of Dhacca, and gives the Government to Palas Sink, son of SI.ApDITYA, ason of the authors, 
making apparently the words Palas and Dhac, implying the same thing, a sort of tree. 


he seems to have sur-' 
or at least to” 
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return hed etermined to found a city which should be the capital of his king 


dom, and he aceordingly constructed the city of Srinagar,” on the banks of 
the Vitasta, and embellished it with many palaces and tem ples ; he also threw 
a bridge across the tiver. His being the founder of this city is confirmed by 
the Mohammedan writers, althongh, as one of them observes, it has under- 
gone many vicissitudes since the period of its foundation. Pravara Sina 
reizned 63 years, 


The successors of this prince were his son YupsisaT mtr, who reigned thirty- 
nine years and three months, and Ais son Ninésordorrva, or Lactumasa,? who 
ruled thirteen years; he was succeeded by his younger brother, to whese 
reign the extravagant period of 300 years is assigned ; an extravagonce 


the more remarkable, as it is without a parallel in owr author's chronology,t 


and which must therefore have been suggested, either by a necessity for 
filling up some dark chasm in the annals of Cashrmr, or to compensate tor 


an error in the dates of the preceding monarchs, who may have been placed. 


two or three centuries too soon: both causes may perhaps have united for this 
extraordinary departure from those bounds of possibility, whieh in all other 
reigns have been presery ed, 


The length of Rasaprrva’s reign is not tle only marvel attached to that 
prince ; he had been itt fact, in his former life, a man of dissipated habits, 
but at last, by his devotion to Bhramaravasini, a form of Durci, obtained, 
as a reward, his resuscitation in a royal race, and the goddess herself as a 
consort, incarnate as Raviarambid, the daughter of Ratsséxa, king of Chota.§ 


** The city, which in ihe ancient annals of Indian was known by the name of Serinaghar, 
but now by that of the province at large, extends about three mules on each aide of the river 
Jelum, over which ate four or five wooden bridges.” — Forster i. 9. 

+ Jewdishter. Lekhmen, Zebadut.—Adbuljact. 

; Unlike the early periods of the Persian Chronicles, in which such a term is far from uncom~ 
mon. 

_ § The traditions of the South intimate occasional connexions ofa like character between the 
Chola and Cashmir princes. One of the former entitled in one account Sasi Sée'hera and in 
another, Rdjadi Réja Chola was worried, tt is said, to o daughter of the King of Cashmuir, 


- 
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Phe divine nature of his queen was the immediate cause of the king's: pro- 
tracted reign, as slie conferred upon him the Pdtala Siddha Mantra, by 
which he was enabled to extend his life as long as he pleased. At last, how- 
ever, satiated with this world, he entered 'the cave of Nemuchi, in the bed of 
the Chandrabhidgd river, through which he passed to Patdla, and acquired. 
a kingdom in the inferual regions: his wite, regarded rather inconsistently 


asa Sacii of Vishrn, went upon her husbaud’s death to Swetadwipa. Tlie. 


claims of the next monarch to the throne of Cashmir are not stated by our 
original, and the enumeration of his genealogical progenitors warrants asu r- 
gestion that he might have not been the immediate successor of Rasdprrya ; 
he was the son of Vieraméswara the soy of Vicraméeranta Viswa, and is 
named himself Vicramaditya, a.strange series of appellaticns, and.a further 
proof of some unaccountable blank in the Cashmirian records - VicRAMAprr- 


vA reigned 42 years, and was succeeded by his younger brother BatAprrya.* 


BAvdprrva was a prince of a warlike character, and erected his pillars} of 
Victory on the shores of the eastern sea ‘{ one result of his victorious excur- 
sions was his compelling the subjugated mouarchs to beauti fy Casein, and 


* Beckermadut.—Baladat,—Abulfuzt, The Mohammbodan Writers wgree With the texte: 
cept Benia-ap-pin = he assigns whit of 163 years tu this mouerch, and a reign of no more 
than 44. years: he places also the Both year of his reign as contemporary with the first of the 
flijra, aud describes his sending an embassador tu Mohammed, 


+ Jayavtambhe, the Pillars of Sesée and the Trophies of the Greeks and Romans : that ft 
was the custom of Hinduprinces to erect thesp pillars is established by concurrent testimonies; 
and it is probable that. it is to this praction we ate to ascrife the origin of several solitary stone 
columne still met with in India, as the Latof Firox-shah,the Cuttab miter, the pillar at Adaba- 
bod, and those in Tirhut, and other places: in general however they were constructed, like ihe 
wooden trophies of the Greeks, of less durable materials, and as observed by Plutarch, « Time 
has gradually effaced these memorials of national hostility,” 


1 T am especially afraid of My manuscript here: it is alone, in this kection of the history, 
und is very inaccurate, It is said thal, this prince conquered Bancala or Bongal, a very un- 


Corhmon name, howwver, in Hindu books of any period, Gaur or Banga being the usual term: 


¥ 
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to construct ternples and edifices for the accommodation of such of their 


subjects, as might visit that kingdon.* 


* Itwas foretold to this prince by an astrologer, that he should be the last 
of the race of Gonerda, aud his only daughter should transfer the kingdom 
to a different dynasty of princes.t The monarch was not well pleased with 
this prediction, aud resolved to prevent its fulfilment, by refusing to grant 
his danghter in marriage at all: his precautions were unavailing: a descend- 
ant of Carcota Nica and protege of the monarch, succeeded in obiaining 
privately the affections aud person of the princess, aud the assistance of the 
chief officers of state secured hisaccession to the throne, upon the death of 
the king, which happened shortly afterwards, 


‘SECTION IT. 


Duntanna Vernpnana,+ the descendant of Carcofa,§ thus obtained the prin- 
cess and the kingdom, and founded anew and powerful dynasty: his reign 
was chielly distinguished by his encouragement of religion, and the tem- 
ples he founded, or the endowments he bestowed upon the Brahmags, He 


reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by his son. 


5 Consistently with the former chronology Bedia-ed-dia tokes this prince contemporary 
wih Fesdefird, from whom he wrested the north eastern districts of Persia, but he confounds 
Haladitya with Pratépdditya bere, and passes over the intermediate monarch altogether, 


| i] We have seen however the crown repeatedly pass into different families, and therefore 
our author nods; unless indeed he considered the princes so described, as members, not of a 
different race, but of other branches of the Gouerdiya stock. 
{ Dirleyir Dirwun.—Abu/fazl. 


4 Carcota is one of the Nagas or Serpent demigods : the name occurs, as well as Nila, inthe 
list of them in tht Muhdbidrata: a temple at Benares is also dedicated to this serpent deity. 
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PratipAprrva® was the founder of Prardrarur, converted by local pro- — a.n.62 


nunciation into Tapar, according to the Mohammedan authorities. In this 


new city a merchant named Nona, of the Rawhitya race, took up his abode, 


and (ounded a collewe for the residence of Rauhitya Brahmans. Ofthewealth 
of the trader it is stated as a proof, that on one occasion he lighted up his 


‘+house with diamonds to receive the king, whom he had heard formerly 


complain of being inconvenienced by the smoke of the ordinary lamps. The 
fartliarity between the prince and merchant led to some unexpected re- 


‘sults: the former fell deeply in love with one of the merchant's womeng aud 


being unwilling either to commit a breach of hospitality, or to forfeit his 
fair name by a vicious act, he struggled with his passion and endeavoured 
to subdue it; the contest induced a fever, which threatened his life; he was 
saver! however by the generosity of lis friend, who learning the cause of 
his disease, not only yjelded up the woman to the king, but exerted no 
small ingenuity in argument to persuade him to accept her : his logic how- 
ever, made a due impression, and Naréndra Prabha was elevated. to the 
royal bed : it wasa fruitful one, as she bore the king seven sons, Chandrapire, 
Tdrapira, Abhimuctipira, Amuctapira, Vajraditya, Udayddilya, aud Lalité- 
ditya; several of whom succeeded in time to the crown. PratapAprrya 
died after a reign of 50 years. 


Caanpririna,+ the eldest son and successor of the last monarch, was a 
prince of exemplary mildness and equity. He punished his own officers, for 
encroaching on the tenements of a Chamar,t or worker in leather, in pre- 
paring the site of a temple which he wished to erect, and which design he 
was prepared to abandon if the consent of the leather-worker could not be 
obtaiued. Aliberal reward and his personal solicitation obtained the acquies- 
cence of the Chamar; his ground was duly made over to the king, and the 
temple was completed. ' We liave another legend of his equity, and dis- 


” Pertaubadut.— A bu/fasi, + Chandranund.— Almlfast, 


} Who as an out-cast could bave no rights under a strict Hindu ‘administration. 
¥4 
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crimination respecting the means employed by him, to detect the murder- 
er of a Braman, but it weed not be here,repeated, as the story has beeu 
told by Abuljact* Cnanprivina enjoyed the short reign of no more ithaa. 
eight years and eiylt mouths, and wassucceedediby his brother Tanarina,;} 
a violent and oppressive sovereizn, and an evemy of the priesthood ; bis. 
reign was fortunately a limited ong, and extended to no more than four years, 
anda few days. 


A third brother Lanreiprryat succeeded to the crown: he was a prince af 
great celebrily, and established by the vigour and suecess of his. arms, his. 


* Ay, Ac ii.17%, 1 do not. find in my copies, the description of the punishment awarded, 
Aladjozl says the murderer was branded ip the forchead with the figure ofa headless man, and. 
that something of the kind was inflicted appears. from the context, from which a stanza hos 
been probably omitted : the punishment is according to law, which ou no account permits the. 
infliction of capital punishmongton the person of a Brahman, bet substitutes brands, exile and, 

In the Davida, Vivéca the Law is. thus laid down from ancient authorities, 


Temas sate afer seRete! 6 fadceae Hred aang lee: vi 
eeate: i 
A Biahman guilty of-the grentest crimes ia not-to be put ta death; let the king have hing, 
shaved, branded, or exiled.— Frihaspati, 





CAA ALM TAITH HTH HOT AIAN AMIS, VATA RATT SA, 





ward weer weaned fade TTETa 
A Braliman who causes abortion, defiles the bed:of-his teacher, steals gold, or drinks spi. 
rits, must be branded, with a hot iron on the forehead, with a headless figure, the vulva, the foot, 
of a dog, or a fing, (ibe vintner’s sign) and then be banished.— Bawdhayana, 
DAL TER ara aare fexaiaqy eae AM. Ga GLUT HEAT I, 
A headless man is to be stamped on. the forchead (of a. Brabman) who kills.a Brahman 3. 
the vulva on lis who defiles his Guru's bed ; a flag on his who drinks wine, and the foot of a 
dog on hia who commits theft; filling the scar with Sichipitta (Peacock’s bile, or possibly sama. 
caustic substance.}—Nareda, 


+d Taranund.—Abwlfazt, 1 Lultadot.—Jbid, 


;* 
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claims to the supreme sovereiznty of India, having madé with +his victori- 
ous armies the ‘triamphant circuit of Hindustan. His first scene of action 
was inthe Antervéd: country, the diadem of which he plated upon his own 
head. He then turned his arms against YaSoverw, at that time sovereign 
of Canon, a prince distinguished for his literary accomplishments, and the 
patronage ‘extended by him tosuch eminent Poets, as Cayivacrats, RisA 
‘Sri and Busvaenér,* A peace was soon fgreed upon between the mo- 
narchs but as speedily violated: some informality in the address of a dis. - 
patch from VaSoversi to Lanrraprrya having excited the latter’s resents 
ment, led to a renewal of hostilities, avd the total subversion of the king 
dom of Conou;. 


Although thus oceupied inforeign war, the prince:appears to have devot- 
ed some attention to the details. of domestic administration, and to haye made- 

hew arrangement of the great offices of his court : over the eighleem 
branches of the government, he-instituted five principal departments, the 
Mehépratihardpira, ov office of high. chamberlain ; Mahisandhivigraha, that 
of chiefininister, or supreme administrator of peace and war; Mahéswasdld, 
of the Royal stables, or of master of the horse ; Mahibhdnddgéra, of the 
high keeper of the treasury or arsenal, or perhaps both; and the Mahiisd- 
dhanabsaga, an office of which the nature is not fully. conveyed by the nomen- 
clature, but which may perhaps be. the supreme directorial or executive. 
administration. SéAi and others. were the officers invested with. these higls 





functions. 


* The two former-of these are unknown, The third is celebrated as the author of the Maluti- 
Ma‘dhava, and the Uttara Rima charitra. He might have been at the court of Canouj, but he 
was of a Berar or Viderbha fomily: be is usually considered as contemporary with Culiddsa,, 
and inthe Shope, Prabandka.is brought to Bhoja’s court: His own works however afford no. 
reason to suppose he was cotemporary with either CALimasa, or Buosa, and with respect td. 
the latter, furmsh. grounds for inferring the prior date of the Poet. The Maja Taringini is there- 
fore probably correct in placing him-about A, D. 705 or nearly two centuries before tlic pro- 
bable period of Biasa's reign. YAsOVERMA himself is not known, unlees he be the same with. 
KIRTIVERMA, an appellation of like import, and a prince who is mentioned in the opening: 


af the Prabodia Chandrodaya, 
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Vaéovermi, after the subjugation of his kingdom, fled across the Ya- 
muna, aid nothing more is mentioned of his history: his victorious antago- 
nist followed up his sucecss by an expedition to the shores of the eastern 
seat thence marching through Calinga, the Royal Elephants advaneed upon 
the kingdom of Gaur, and effected its subjugation, Laurraprrya thence 
proceeded southwards, aud invaded Carndta, then subject loa queen named 
Raffa, who submitted to the invader, after haying seen her strong holds 


_in the Vindhyé mountains unavailing to resist him; ber submission having 


disarmed the king's resentment, her beauty secured his favour, aud she was 
restored to her domiusons. . The army then marched to the banks of ihe 
Céveri, whence crossing the Senda! mountains, the king subdued the coast 
and the Islands opposite: having reduced the seven Cramucas, and seven 
oneanas, Laurrivrrya continued to follow the shores of the western sea 
to Dwéracd, which he entered to the delight of his soldiers ; he then 
crossed the /’indhya mountains, and oceupied Avanti, whence having made 
ihe circuit of India, and receive! the homage of its numerous princes, 
he now directed lis steps to the worth: ‘his awareh.was a series of conflicts 
and triumphs: he was successively assailed by the princes of the country, 


like another Indra engaged in clipping the wings of the hostile hills: the 


studs of Cémboja were vacuted at his approach, and Bukhara was de- 
serted by its high-crested steeds: afier three successful battles in as many 
days, he respected the Musse/mans, and directed his atteution to other 
quarters. “The pale-faced Bhottas scarcely attracted his regard, asthe cold 
wind, impregnated with the blossoms of the satllower, and the secretion of 
the Musk deer, fanned the tresses of his soldiers: the city of Pragjyotish 
was empty gn his arrival, and he turned theuce to the Stri Rajya, where the 
queen aud her subjects triumphed over the mowarch aud his soldiers, by 
other weapons than those of war: after a short delay in that country, he 


* Bedin-ad-din carries him juto Khorasan to aid Yezdejisd, but he retreats before the 
fame of the Arab invaders, 


ee, 
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advanced to the realms of Uttara Curu, whence satiate wiih glory, and |.- 
den with plunder he returned to his own dominions.* 


he 


On his return to Cashmir LaurrXorrva rewarded his principal, officers by 
bestowing upon them subordinate kingdoms: in this way he conferred 
upon hisdependants the principal cities of Jalandhara and Lahora (Lahore :) 
he also devised particular marks to be borne by the different tribes, as 
characteristic of their submission to his power. Thus the Turushcas were 
obliged to shave half the liead, and the Dekhinis to let the ends of their 
waist cloth hang down like a tail behind, and these distinctions are still 


"Whatever may be the truth of the military exeursion of this Prince, the account of it given 
in the original, which has been here followed as closely as the state of the manuscript would 
admit, is a very curious specimen of the author's geographical accuracy and knowledge, and 
throws some light upon the state of Indin at the period at which he wrote :it may therefore be: 
worth while to revise his track: from Canon through the eastern districts of the present Com-— 
pany’ # possessions, Lalitdeditya may be supposed to have marched to the delta of the Ganges, 
aid Berkamputra, where we have what our anthor calls the Bastern Sea zand the coast along the. 
upper part of the bay of Bengal, therefore, constitutes the country that he calla Celinga, whence 
a slight deviation to the rigit brings him easily to Gaur, equivalent in its widest sense, to 
te greater part of the modern Bengal. The transit hence to Carndétd is rather'a consider- 
uble stride, although itis obvious that the upper part of the Peninsula is intended, by re- 
ference to the Durgas of the Vindhya chain of mountains, unless indeed we extend the tegn 
to the eastern Ghauts, which may be considered us lateral processes from the main ridge; as 
indeed the next stage is thu Caveri river, we come then to the southern limits usually assign- 
ed to the ancient Carndté kingdom. The Sandal or Mafeya mountins are the western Ghauts, 
over which as the king marched from Mysore he would necessarily come inte the Concan: the 
seven divisions of which, as well as the seven Cramweus, are something oew to us, although 
from the voyages of the two Arabians, and of the early Portuguese and Dutch adventurers, we 
know, that that part of the Malabar coast was divided amongst a great number of petty so- 
vereigns. The seven Concanas are indeed known in the Dekhin still, and comprehend the whole 
of the Parasn Rama Cshetra, or the greater part of the Malabar coast; they are named Aérala 
(Malabar), Tulunga or Tultea, Gora Resitra or Goa, Concana proper, Kerataha, Vorolatte and | 
Berbera ; the seven Cramuces, it might have been conjectured, were connected with the term 
Cranganore, but the original name of that province is properly written Corangalir RISRAT | 
ind they possibly signify some of the groupes of islands off the coast of Malabar; the island af 
Diwdreca, in Guzerat, the kmgdom of Crishna, is the next stage, and was visited more in vena. 
ration than enmity: from henee across the Viaelda mountains the king comes to Oujein : his 
march to the north, crrathernorthwest, brings him to Caméuja ; according to Wilford (A. R, viii. ) 
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observed:* if he thus treated the vanquished with some contumely, he 


made amends by his munificence, for there was no partof India, where 


336,) the ancignt Arachosia, and unquestionably a country in that direction, a country bordering 
on India, to the sorthwest, and inhabited by impure or foreign tribes, famous also for its breed 
oF horees fi large strong breed of which is still reared in the countries between Persia and 
India. Bhukhara is the Persian Bokharw or Bucharic ; the, word rendered in the text Mussel- 
wien is written in the original Mussuni or Mussulii ; it is intonded by our author as the pame of 
a person, for it oorurs again In the reign of LALITADITY A’s grandson JavyaPrri RA, who is said 
in the original tohave had Mussuni and others as chiefs of his nocturnal guard: at the same time 
the recurrence of the name after such an interval, indicates rather more than one individual, an | 
ts anargument in favor of its being a generic appellation : according to Narain, Cul it should be 
Momwunkhan,Goveruor or Prince of Bokhara: if he is right, it should be A/-maimun of the house 
of Abbas that isinteaded, and who long resided in AAorasan, but abuut a century after the reign 
of Lalitiditya, according to the chronology of our text: the correction that would thus be re- 
quired does not however scem to be indispensible, as our author's history here, allowing for 
national partialities, is very strongly supported by the general histories of the Mohammedan 
writers. At this very period, or from 607 to 712, the generals of Hijaz, the Governor of Kio- 
rosan, were engayed in active hostilities with their neighbours, buth to the nerth and east,or in 
Fokhara and Cahul, the Hindu prince of which latter makes a distinguished! figare in several 
transactions, (Price's Mohammedan History, i. 454 &c,) Such a general coincidence is as much 
aa can be expected, for mames are moat deplorably disfigured by both Hindu and Mohamme. 


with much accuracy or care, LauerApitya's next route through Buta is rather a remote one, 
except we suppose the name Bhotoas to be applied to the hill tribes ou the northern side of the 
Himalaya; the route is practicable enough, aud would be much the same as that followed by the 
Lamas in 1712, and by which a considerable intercourse between Cashmir aod Chinese Turtary is 
still maintained, (see Moorcroft's Travels): that the Bhoteas are scattered through this line we 
koow from late authorities. Hamilton observes that the Bhoteas occupy every where between the 
bills andthe Tista the Alpine region on bot, sides of the Iudus, (Hamilton's Nepal, 50); and 
Fraser mentions that Hymap, w valley, containing agreal numberof Bhotca villages, is only fur. 


duy’s journey from the Capital of Caslunir( Fraser's Himala, 303): however our author evidently. 


intenis to carry his hero into Bootan proper, a Journey of considerable extent although proba~ 
bly net so much so as it appears by the maps we yet possess ; Pragjyotish is considered to be 

Sphatt in Asuin, (A.B, vili, 336.) the Stri Rajya is probably. Tibet, where customs similar to 

those of the Malabar Naire prevail, ( Turner's Embassy, 349) ; it may however be Nepal or ale 

honk any Porton of the: Himalaya, (Kirkpatrick, 187, Fraser, 70, dc.) where the. same prac» 
tice exists, but as the march leads off from Asam apparently to the north, we may regard this 

segion to he Tibet, Of Uttara Curu we shall bave further occasion to speak, 





“The neighbouring Mussulmans like most Mohammedans indeed, do shave the centre of the 
bead still, and the people of the coast wear their lower garments long : that these habits were 


dan writers, and events, especially when remote in place and time, are not investipated by either 


TT 
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he did not erect statues and temples of the Gods: a very long enumeration 
ensues of these proofs of his liberality, of which it will here he necessary only 
to particularize a few. He founded the cities of Sunischitapura, Derpita- 
pura, Phalapura, Lalitépura and Parihdsapura : in Teshcapur he erected an 
image of Mucta Swami, and one of Nridari in the Siri Rajya. In the 
Bhumi Gréme, he built the temple of Jyéshta Rudra, and over and along 
the Pitasta he built bridges and stone ghats. Parihdsapura was his favorite 
work; in this city, he built a palace of unhewn stone, and a variety of royal 
and religious edifices: he raised a column of one stone, 24 cubits long, and 
bearing on the summit an image of Garuda: he placed in the temples images 
of metal ; one of Visuné as Partnisa Cégava was made of pure silver, weigh- 
ing 1000 palas, and another colossal figure of Buppua was constructed of 
1000 Prasthasof brass ; a figure of Hari with flowing hair, was set up of gold, 
and another golden image was made by him of the same deity in the Fa- 
réha Avatar. His example was imitated by his queens, by tributary princes, 
-and by his ministers, one of whom, asecond Jina, named CHANCUNA, ana- 
tive of Bokhdra, erected a Vihar, and set up in it an image, made in Magadha 
or Behar, called indifferently by our author Jina Finda and Sugcata Vim- 
ba, and therefore of undetermined character as to its being of Bauwddha 
or Jaina manufacture, althongh most probably the former: the foundation 
of Parihdsapur* or Parrispur and its embellishment by this prince are 
recorded by the Mohammedan writers, of whom Mounammep Azim adds, 


imposed by the kings of Casimir may be denied even on Hindu authority. Inthe Hari Vanes, portion 
of the Matabherata, and certainly much older than the work before us, the following account 14 given 
of the imposition, of the distinguishing modes of wearing the hair, upon the tribes of Miléchch'has or fo- 
reigners: “ The king Segara inobedience to the orders of his Guru, Vasishtw, deprived the Mivehci’har 
of their institutes, and imposed upon them these marks: the Saeas had half the head shaved, the 
Yoranas and Cambojas the whole of their hair taken off, the Paradas were ordered to wour beards.” 
These customs might perhaps admit of verification, and might enable ws to identify the tribes. Some of 
the Grecks were from a remote period accustomed to shave the fore part ofthe head: the mountaincers 
of the Himalaya shave the crown, as do the peaple of Caferistan with the exception of a single tuft, and 
some of these people, which is acurious coincidence, are called Caumojees, ( Eiphinatone's Cabul, 619 
and G25); they also some of them wear beards five or six inches long. The Persians also wore long 
beards in the time of Ammianus Mareellinws, as they do still. 

® Purrispoor is mentioned in the Ay. Ac.ii. 159, with the addition that a lofty idalatrous temple stood 
there, which was destroyed by SEcANDER. Reji-ad-din also converts the column into the minarets of 


a temple. < 
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that the fragments of the pillar of Garuda were visible in his time: the afatue. 
of Sucata also remained to the period in which our author wrote. 


Larrprrya is the subject of many marvellous stories, one of which re- 
minds us of the exploit of Zopyrus: the minister of the king of Sicata 
Sindhw, probably of Tutta, presented himself ina wounded and deplorable 
state before the king, upon one of his expeditions, Lanaraprrya took him 
into fayor; in return for which he offered to lead the army across the de- 
sert, against his native country, and his offer being accepted, he directed 
| the King to provide water for a fortnight’s march; at the expiration of the 

fortnight the army was still in the midst of the sands, and the men were 
| perishing with thirst, the guide acknowledging that he had been employed | 
by his sovereign to effect the destruction of the king and his host: the at- 
. tempt ofthe enemy was foiled, however, by the discovery of some springs, 
and the kine returned in safety to Casimir, after punishing his treacherous 
side; the springs then opened were said to exist im our author's time, anc 
to form a considerable stream running to the north called Aunlavdhiant.* 





| 
La.irivrrya, although the substantial proofs of his devotion left no doubt 
| of his piety, was yet not free from faults: amongst other defects he was ad- 
| dicted to wine, and in one of his drunken fits he ordered the city Pravara- 
| pur founded by Pravara Séna to be burnt, that it might no longer emulate the 
) splendour of his own capital. His orders were carried rigidly into effect, to 
| his own deep regret when sobered—and as one proof! of the sense he en- 
‘ tertained of the transaction, he immediately issued positive commands, for 
his officers to disregard any mandates whatever, that he should promulgate, 
whilst under the influence of wine.t 


We have an account, in this part of Laxrrapirya’s reign, of some tu- 


® The story is but imperfeetly told here, but the text is so corrupt, I shonld scarcely have ventured 
to select even the above, had I not been countenunced by Narain Cul, who translates the story in 
much the same wav, altering the nome of the country to Marwea (that is, a desart tract) on the ocean, 


t Soit was related of Trajan, who indalgedin a similar propensity, Vinolentiam pradentit molliverat, 
eaari vetans jussa post longiores epulas— Aurelius Fictor, 
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multuous afiray having taken place in his capital, between the follow- 
ers of different deities: the exact nature of it does not satisfactorily ap- 
pear from the imperfect condition of the manuscripts, but there seems 
to have been a conflict between a number of Bengali pilgrims, who had 
come with their prince to Casimir to visit a temple of Saraswati, and the 
people ofthe city: the former had made an image of Parithasa Hari, end bro- 
ken one of Adéma Swémi, and to punish the latter act the citizens assailed 
them: the Bengalis appear to have had the advantage, as the desolated 
temple of Rama Siwami continued to bear witness to their success, and the 
world was filled with the fame of the exploit: the author of the Wakiat-<- 
Cashuur calls the king of Gaur, Gosaa, without however assigning any 
authority for the appellation.* 


Thedeath of Lanrriprrya was worthy of his active reign : he resolved to 
explore the uttermost limits of U¢tara Curu, the rezions inhabited by the fol- 
lowers of Cuvéra, and equally inaccessible to the steps ofman, and the rays 
of the sun :} he accordingly marched northwards, crossing the mountains in- 
habited by the Démaras, whom he describes ina letter to his ministers as 2 
fierce tractable race, lurking in caves and fortified passes, possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and equally devoid of government or religion: in the same 
4lispatch he announces the probability of his not returning, for, he observes, 


* The same work speaks of it as a hostile incursion of the Bengalis, and Narain Cul hos the same, 
ascribing that event to the design of revenging the death of their king, who had been invited publicly, 
nnd privately put to death by Lavirdpirya, one of whose faults, he anys, waa that of disregarding 

faths and agreements: a not uncommon failing in princes of Lacitépitya's ambition, Bedia-ad-din 
agrecs with the latter author. There may possibly be some connection between this transaction and 

what is recorded in the Saneara Digeijeya of the reformer Sawcana AcnAnyva, who, it is said, visit- 
ed Caskmir, and in despite of strenuous opposition, seated himself on the throne dedicated to the Mos 


Learned, in the temple of Sanaswatf, The place corresponds, so probably does the date; names only 
may have been changed, 


+ This Hindu Cimmeria is of conrse the land offoble, but as far asit may be supposed to hove areal 
prototype Uttera Curu scems to imply the forthern portion of Russian and Chinese Tartary. The name 
however appears to have been known nearer home, and to have been applied to the North Enstern por- 
tion of the Himelq mountains. Ptolemy places in that position nation called the Ottorocerao amongst 
mountains of the same name,and Anentcnws Merceflines calls the same mountain Opurocorrn. Itis mot 
inipossiile however that they intend the northern part of Asam called Utteracora, Uiteracele or Ut- 
deroeel. Latitépirya probably perished amongst ibe chasms and snows of the Himuifoya, 
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there are no limits to the advance of the ambitious, as there is no return of 
the water, which the rivers, running into foreign countries, bear far away 
from its native springs, In consequence of this expectation, he directed the 
ministers to crown his son, Cuvataydpirya, with which order they sor- 
rowfully complied. The king's anticipations were realized : neither he nor his 
army ever returned, and their fate was never exactly known. Some reports 
say, that he was slain in battle: others that he and his host were overwhelm- 
ed and lost in a heavy fall of snow in Arydriaca. Some persons believe 
that he burnt himself, whilst others creilit the tales that carry him to the 
farthest north, to those climes that are easily accessible to the immortals on- 
ly, and speak of the wonders there seen and performed by him, and the fi- 
nal destruction of him and his troops, Lariraprrya reigned 36 years and 
eight months: he was a popular prince, and much beloved by those about 
his person: his chief ministers were al] deeply afflicted by his loss, and one 


of them, Mirra Sermi, disdaining to survive his master, drowned himself 
at the confluence of the Sindhu and Vitasté. 


Cuvatavirina,* the son of Lavivéprrya by Camaxhnévt, succeeded to 
his father; in the first days of his reign, apprehending the rebellion of his 
brother, a prince of a more active and violent temper, he put him and his 
mother Chacramerdicd into confinement : thus relieved from the fear of do- 
mestic disturbances he beran to contemplate foreign acquisitions, when he 
was diverted from his purpose by a change in the tenor of his reflections: 
having been thrown into a paroxysm of fury by an act of uniinportant dis- 
obedience, in one of his ministers, he reflected, when he became calm, upon 
the folly of yielding to the impulses of passion: his meditations extended 
farther, and convincing him of the futility of human power, and the short- 
ness of human existence, he determined to exchange his kingly throne for 
the cell of an ascetic. Having adopted this determination, he withdrew to 
the mountain Driepat’ha, leaving, after a short reign of little more than a 
year, the crown to his brother Vasrapirya.} 


* Kulyanund —Abulfazt, 4 Bijradut— roid. 
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This prince was of a criel and abandoned character: he expended his 
paternal treasures upon sensual gratifications, and drained Parihdésapur of 
its valnables and money, to purchase women for his haram: to raise money 
also he sold great numbers of his subjects to the Miééchch’has, and propa- 
gated through the country, tenets and practices, fit for them alone: fortu- 
nately his reign was a short one, lasting only seven years. 


Priratvyirira,® the elder son of Vasriprrya, by the queen Manjaricd, 
succeeded his father, both inthe throne and in his habits of life: at the end 
of four years, however, he was dethroned by his brother SancrimApiga, 
the son of MammA, one of VasrApitrya’s concubines apparently ; this prince 
reigned seven years, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 


JAYAPiRaA,} a monarch who was emulous of his grand-father's, LaurrApt- 
TyA’s, renown. Shortly after his accession, this prince marched upon an ex- 
pedition against his neighbours: his army was numerous and well appointed, 
but not equally so with those which Laxrrépirya had commanded, as a 
proof of which some of the elderly citizens observed to the king, who had 
questioned them on the subject, that he had but 80,600 litters with his ar- 
my, whilst his grand-father had 125,000. He proceeded however on his ex- 
pedition, and when he had marched some distance, Jajs4t} his wife's brother, 
availed himself of the opportunity to asurp the throne, and prepared for 
the maintenance of his unjust pretensions. JAvArira’s first determina- 
tion, on receiving intelligence of the usurpation, was to march back to Cas/- 
mir, but on taking a review of his army, he found so many soldiers had de- 
serted him, that he was not in a condition to vindicate his rights; he there- 
fore disbanded the troops yet adhering to him, and with a few faithful fol- 
lowers retired to Praydga ; arrived here, he gaye to the Brahmans, the horses 
lately belonging to his army, amounting to 100,000 all but one, the grant 
declaring that whoever should give an entire lac, might eflace the seal of Ja- 








yApina, and substitute his own: this grant he committed to the Ganges, the - 


* Pertooanund. Sungranund.—Abulfasi. 
4 Jeyanund.— Ibid, | } Jujnund.—Jbid. 
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waters of which were rendered purer by the ingredient; after a short resi- 
dence at Allahabad he dismissed his attendants, and determined to seek his 
fortune by himself. 


The adventures of Javirina at Paundraverdhana* then the residence 
of Javanta, king of Gaur, are the next subjects of our origmal, and are 
narrated with a prolixity that we need not emulate; he arrived alone and in 
humble attire at the city, where his dignified person and manner, attracted 
the notice of one of the female dancers of a temple, by whom he was tak- 
en home and supported: whilst in this situation he killed in private encoun- 
ter a hon that had alarmed the whole city, and having in the conflict lost 
one of his bracelets, on which his name was inscribed, he was thence dis- 
covered by the emissaries of Javanta, and carried before that monarch ; 
his reception was highly favourable. JAyanrva gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and furnished him with an < army for the recovery of his paternal, 
dominions, to which he was also invited by Deva Sern, the son of Mirra 
Sermi, deputed for that purpose by the nobles of Casimir: he accordingly 
set forth on his return, the goddess of victory in his van; and in his rear, the 
‘two terrestrial goddesses, Calydnandé, the princess his wife, and Camald the 
‘dancer, whom ont of gratitude he had also espoused: at a village called 
Susticala on the borders of Ca ashmir, he was opposed by the usurper, anda 
series of conflicts ensued without being attended, for several days, with any 
decisive result; at last Sridéva, a Chandéla, the head-man of a village, who 
had joined the king, made his way to the spot where Jays was stationed, 
and struck him from off his horse with a stone. Jajja fell dead wpon the 
field, his followers fled, and Javarina after an interval of three years was 
again acknowledged as monarch of Cashmir. 


"The cares of Javartra were now directed to the cultivation of letters, 
and the improvement of his kingdom: he devoted much of his time to study, 
and made himself a proficient in Sanscrit Grammar, under Csuira, a leayn- 

* Acityin Behar, it is belioved, bat Magadha, in that ease, must have been subject to the kings 
of Bengal, whose power alwut the time in question, the beginning of the ninth eentury, does appear fo 
have been so extensive, (sec the Mongir Grant, A. It. i, 123, and Mr. Colebrooke's remarks on it, in, 427.) 
Ja YANTA however docs not occur amongst the ale princes, in those authorities, nor in Abulfazt’s list, 
(Ay. Ac.) anless in the latter some of tho names are crroncous; & circumstance very probable, 


uf 
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ed teacher.” He invited scholars from forcien countries and so many flocked 
to him as to occasion a dearth of Panditas every where, exceptin Cashmir: 
the chief of the assembly was Bhaffa, and he was assisted by Dimopara- 
GUPTA; the principal poets were Manoratna, Sa NC HADENTA, CHATACca and” 
SANDHIMAN, whilst Vamana and others were amongst his ministers.| The 
principal foundation of his reign was the fort of Jayapura, in the construc- 
tion of which he was assisted by artists sent him by Visnisuasa, the Rde- 
shasa monarch of Lanca, whilst Acuv, the son-in-law of Prawopa kine 
of Maruunra, and Jayaparra one of the king's principal ministers, con- 
tributed to its embellishment; the one by atemple of Stva, and the otlier 
by a Brahminical college : besides this, Javarira built Mathanapur in Cash« 
mir, and his wives founded the cities Calydnapur and Camalépur; places nam+ 
ed after themselves, 





- Aftera short period of tranquillity, Javivina resumed his military enter- 
prises: his first exploit was the reduction of a strone fort belonging to 
Buima Sena, king of the eastern region, and he thence proceeded iurainst 
Aramort, the magician, king of Nipal,t whom, at the end of two or three 
days march, he found posted with his forees on the southern bank of a ri- 
ver; the appearance of the enemy inflamed the courage of the king to te- 
merity; without a previous knowledge of the country, he rushed into the 
river, and left his bravest warriors behind him ; the stream at first was no 





* This name is not known unless (yAirg Swami, the commentator on Amera, bo intended; the 
conjecture is supported by the nature of his instruction, and‘ qualifications, the author culliniy him 
= TeX Tay:. Of teacher of the science of words. 





7 Itis not practicable to ascertain with any degree of certainty, any further particulars reluting ta 
the individuals named inthe text. Eravfsisa title rather than a name, and is applied to several 
authors known to be natives of Cashmir, ns Mawmara Bhatta, the author of the Kavya Prakasa, and 
others. DAwopana may be the author of the musical work called Sangita Ddmodera and there is a 
Viwana Acharyn, who is the author of a set of poetical Sires arid af a Pritti or gloss upon them. The 
poctical propensities of the prince necord with the character of these writings: the other names offer- 
nothing even for conjecture. 


1 There is no such name however in Airdpatrick’s lists of the Nepal kings, 
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more than knee deep, but it suddenly rose, and swept away the ki 





his army: the greater part of the soldiers were drowned. The king, continu- 
ing to struggle with the waves, was carried down the stream: the cries of 
one army were echoed by the shouts of the other, and some soldiers ofthe 
enemy mounted on inflated skins, rushed into the torrent, and captured the 
drowning prince: he was dragged to the shore, and confined in a strong 
castle on the banks of the Gaudicd,* his broken and dismayed army re- 
treating hastily to Cashmir. 


The return of the troops, carrying the news of their discomfiture, and of 
the captivity of the king, spread consternation throughout Cashmur : the mi- 
nisters immediately assembled to deliberate on what was to be done, when 
Deva Senm i, the son of the faithful Mirra Sarma, undertook to eflect the 
liberation of the monarch: for this purpose he wrote to Aramuet, holding 
out promises of securing to him both the. kingdom and treasures of Javi- 
pina, if admitted to his presence. The terms were readily accepted, andthe 
minister attended by a considerable body of forces, entered Nipad ; his army 
he led to the banks of the Gandicd, opposite to the fort which held his mas- 
ter captive, whilst he himself repaired to the court of AnaMunti: ata private 
conference with the king of Nipal, Deva Srrmi represented to him, that 
the treasures of Jaydpira were with the army, but their amount and dis- 
tribution were known to JavArina alone ;thatit would be advisable there- 
fore for him to have an interview with that prince, and learn from him un- 
der some plausible pretence, these particulars, as otherwise the money 
might be lost or embezzled, and Anamvnt be disappointed of a valuable 
prize. The Nipalese was deceived: orders were given for Deva Senwi to 
be admitted privately to JavApina, and the minister thus found himself in 
his master's presence. 


In the interview that followed, Deva Seed urged the king to let him- 


* Possibly the Gandari ot Genduch river: however the fort of Bhunasena should be Dime near 
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self down from-the window of his prison, and swim over the river to hia 
troops, but JavApira urged its impracticability, not only om aceount of 
the height of the window from the ground, but the impossibility of crossing 
the torrent without assistance: after some discussion, the minister withdrew, 
purposing professedly to return, but as a considerable interval elapsed dur- 
ing which he did not appear, the king went to seck him, and found him dead 
on the floor of an adjoining chamber, strangled with his own turban: be- 
side him lay a leaf, on which he had written these words with his nail; 
“You must effect your escape; I die to enable you: my body inflated with 
your breath will serve you as a float, tie yourself with my turban, and 
quickly cross the river.” Penetrated with admiration at the proof of at- 
tachment, and with grief for the loss of so faithful a friend, the king obeyed 
his posthumous counsel, and safely effected ajunction with his troops: eager 
to wipe off his disgrace he fell upon the unprepared and astonished Ne- 
palese, killed their king, and left their country a depopulated waste. 


Returning to Cashmir Javivina spent some time in the enjoyment ofthe 
treasures he had acquired by the late expedition, when an extraordinary 
occurrence gave a new complexion to his character, and changed him into 
an oppressive and extortionary prince. MAanirapma the Néga appeared 
to him in a dream, and implored his aid against a magician of Drévira, 
whose enchantments sought to secure the person of the Néga, and carry 
him off. Manipapma promised the king as a reward for his protection, 
that he would reveal to him the existence of a gold mine, and then disap- 
peared. In the morning, the king not quite satisfied of the veracity of the 

Vigra, sent for the magician, and desired him to shew him the person of 
the snake God: this the magician effected ; the waters of « lake retiring at 
his command, exposed the Néga and his serpent train. Jayapina however 
would not allow the magician to seize his prey, but ordering him to recall 
the waters of the lake, wave him a liberal recompense, and sent him to his 
own country. The Néga soon visited him again in his slumbers, but in- 
stead of a mine of gold, he punished him for his want of faith, by discover- 
ing to him the site of a copper mine, a source of considerable though infe- 
H 
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rior wealth: the mine was accordingly wrought, and in the course of his 
reign the king coined 100 crore of Dinars* less one, challenging all the 
princes of the world to exceed this coinage, and complete the 100 crore. 


- The taste for wealth acquired by the king, became fatal to his subjects: 
to accumulate treasure he levied heavy exactions on all ranks of people, 
and particularly oppressed the brahmans, by resuming the endowments, 
which he or his predecessors had bestowed upon them: their complaints 
and remonstrances were unavailing with the king and his ministers, Siva 
Dasa and others, a set of Cayast has, incapable of any generous feelings, 
whose extortion drove a hundred brahmans of Ti/amitia to drown them- 
selves in the Chandrabhdgd: to the supplications of the sacredotal order, the 
king shewing entire indifference, he at last attracted their menaces: these 
he ridiculed, but was finally punished for his impiety: in consequence of 
a curse denounced upon him by one of the order, he met with an acciden- 
tal fall; a wound ensued in one of his legs, and this breeding a number of 
worms, which preyed upon the king's body, he died in the greatest agony, 
after a reign of thirty-one years. Lanrrdvira, who succeeded JavApina 
was his son, by Durgd Dévi; he was adissolute prince, who lavished his fa- 


* These were copper. Dinars it is to be supposed. 


+ The fate of this prince, as told with great exultation in the original, is a curious. specimen of 
Brahminical arrogance and superstition: it is not without « parallel however in the writers of Europe, 
during the ascendancy of monkish anthority ; the conversation between the prinee anid priests, narrated 
in a somewhat dramatic form, is not without spirit: we may easily pot it into dialogue. 

A Bratman. Menu, Manpuara, Rama, and other sovereigns, mighty as they wore, treated with 
reverence and awe the Bralomanical order, whose resistless wrath consumes earth and its mountains, 
bell and its serpent brood, and even Swerga and its gods, aud king, 

Ihe King. Here's a big mouth, that fed upon a beggar's crumbs, and drunk with pride, talks of its 
power with all the confidence of a holy seer. 

 fttila, a Braman, The revolutions of time have worked some change, but it is by submitting to a 
master, that we have ceased to be Rishis. rit : 

The King. Who art thou ViswAMITRA perhaps, or Vasisut'ua, or Acastyvat I crave your pardon. 

- Tittle. And thou—thow ort Haniscuanona, Taisancy or Nanvewva; if so, lam Viswaurtna, or 
who ] please. | 

The Aing. By the anger of ViswAmiraa, Haniscuanpms was destroyed: what am I to drend from 
your mighty indignation. 
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ther's ill-gotten treasures on parasites and prostitutes, and instead of pan- 
dits and heroes, made buffoons and catamites his companions. He died 
after a reign of twelve years, of the srossest and lowest debauchery, 


SaNGRAMAPina«, his brother by another mother, the princess Catyina Dévi 
next ascended the throne: he was also known by the name of Pritrutrvy {- 
Pina; he reigned seven years." The next monarch of Cashmir was CHIPP,A- 
TaAjaYa, ason of Latrrapira, by a prostitute, named Jiva Dévi, otherwise 
Catyiriti, as the daughter of a Calyapdla or distiller, of Acha village: the 
brothers of this woman had been brought to court by the king, and their 
nephew, being yet.a minor, they took the government into their own hands: 
they were five in number, named Papasta, Urrata, Caryika, Mamma, 
and Dara, and their ambition opens a scene of domestic discord and 
calamity, to which we have yet been strangers in the history of Cashmir, 


The uncles of the young king divided amongst themselves the places and 
profits of the sovernment, and assumed the supreme authority in the king- 
dom: the power they thus enjoyed they were not disposed to relinquish, 
and when the young prince exhibited a disposition to assert his independ- 
ance, they deposed and put him to death, having suffered him to enjoy a nomi- 
nal reign of twelve years ! as they were too jealousofeach other to suffertheas- 
cendancy ofcither, they found it expedient to raise another prince tothethrone, 
and they elevated to the titular rank of king, Trimnvvanipina, also called 
Asiravina,{ the grandson of Latrrapirya, and son of an elder brother of 


dvile. (Rubbing his hand an the ground,) Lord of all limo, at my just indignation, lot the punish- 
ment due to the insulter of a Brahman, fall upon this prince. 

The King. Let it fall; why does it delay! (The king's golden staff slips and he tumbles.) 

The Broahmen. Ha! Babbler, has ii not fallen on thee!! 


* My manuseript has seven; AntLrazihas thirty-seven: which is an evident error as is shown by” 
the aggregate of the reigns of the D ynasty which he calls 257 years, Smonths, and &) days ; but which 
nccording to the addition of the several dates is 287-4. ‘There being just the thirty years too much ; 
the names in the translated Ay. Ac. here are written successively, Lultanund, Sungramanund, Br iapret..* 


+ Ajeyanand—Ay. Ac. 


H? 
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the last monarch. Under the name of Astrdpira, the five usurpers continued 
for a period of thirty-six years," to possess the real sovereignty of Cashmir, 
and they veiled their violence and injustice by a liberal distribution of the 
public freasures, and the foundation of splendid temples, and rich endow- 
ments. It was not likely that the brothers should always continue on friend- 
ly terms, and a dispute arose between Mamma and Urpaxa, which occa- 
sioned a furious battle} on the borders of the Vitastd. Urrata, it should 
seem, was defeated and killed, chiefly through the valour of YAsoverMA, 
the son of Mamata: the victor proceeded to dethrone and kill the king, his 
accession having been principally the work of Urpana, and place Anan- 
GApina,t a son of Sa NGRAMAPiRA, on the throne, 


The principal actors in the turbulent period of the last reign, now disap- 
pear from the history, and are succeeded by their sons, without our being 
informed further of the fortunes of the usurping fraternity. The princes be- 
came mere pageants in the hands of these enterprising chiefs, with the un- 
enviable distinction of being the first victims to the resentment of the con- 
querors. Asrririna, we have seen, was put to death by the son. of Mam- 
MA: his successor was not more fortunate; as after a short reign of three 
years, he suffered a similar fate from the hands of Suc'ua Vermi, the now 
triumphant son of Ureana. This chief, created king, the son of AstTApina, 
the predecessor of the last monarch ; his name was Urpa.a PiRA,§ and he 
was to be the last of the Carcofa dynasty, for Suc'na VermA being slain by 

msman, his friends and followers, determined to place his son, AYANTI 





* Reckoning, says our author, from the death of their nephew which happened in the year 89, start. 
ling os-atonce with a new computation, familiar of course to the Cashuuirians, but to others requiring 
an explanation, which be has not given of it: thie kind of date frequently recurs, and it is observable 
that italweyssiops short of 100, as if a eyele of 109 years had been adopted in Cashuir;: sometimes, as 
in the present instance, the date nearly corresponds with the odd years of the centuries of the Hijra, 
bat ibe approximation is not always near enough to make it probable that reference to the Mijra is 


its Mas ben arid according toCatnana, by Sanceca, rr nn om med Bh 


Anunkanund.—Ay, Ac. § Atbalanund.—Ay, Ao, 
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Verma on the throne. UrTpaLapinxA was accordingly deposed, and the son 
of Suc’Ha Verma, the founder of the Urrana* dynasty, succeeded, 


SECTION ITI. 

THE accession of Avanti VermAt was not suffered to take place without 
opposition, and he had to undergo many conflicts with his own cousins, 
and even with his brothers, before his dominion was established. By his 
valour and prudence, however, aided by the sage counsel of Sura the mi- 
nister, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his crown, he overcame all 
opposition, and remained the undisputed sovereign of Cashmir, 


‘Having restored order and tranquillity, the king nominated Suravermi 
his ena by a different mother, Yueerda, and the two brothers were 
both wuished. for their liberal and public spirit: the king gave large 

Brahmans, and the Yuvardja bestowed upon themthe Agra- 
Ltn K hinds sad Hastikerna, constructing a temple and statue of Goeula. 
Their example was followed by the younger brothers, and the ministers of 
the two princes, and a variety of towns, temples and images embellished the 
kingdom. Amongst these we may specify the following ; Avantipura, a city 
founded by the king at Viswakéswara Cshdira, in which he also erected a 
4emple to Avawtigwar, or Siva, whose worship he had now adopted, in 
vlaceof the Vaishnava tenets in which he had been educated. He also erected 





* His grand-father: it is difienlt here to keep the narrative clear, amidst the rapid succession 
of so many uncommon nanies. The deposition of Utpalepire happened, according to the author of the 
Wakiet-i-Cashmir, in tho your of the Mijra 200 ; be is not quite right in his computation, as agreeably 
40 our author's series of dates it must be placed about A. D. 862. It may be here ohserved that Abuifazl 
‘has altered what maybe called the family designation of most of the Carcota princes and has changed 
the terminating nome ‘Apira'to Avienda, In tho next list we have another change but that is a mere 
misreading, the family name Vermd is converted into Derma the Vau 3 and Dal 9 being easily mis- 
taken for each other. Ven, isan adjunct expressing a Cyhetriya or military descent ; the present 
possessors however seem to have assumed it, as the founder of the family, Ureaca, and his brothers 
were apparently of a leas respectable origin, 

¢ Aduniderma—Albulfazt, 
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here three statues of the same deity, under the names of TRIPURESWARA, 
Buuréés and Visayééa, with bathing vessels and stools of silver. 


Surapur, a city founded b y the minister; also a temple of the associated 
Sivas, and acollege for Ascetics at Suréswari cshétra. His son also establish- 
ed a Mat‘ha, and his wife built the temple of Suda Siva at Surapur, a city 
which has since changed its name to Diacca.* 


- The minister who was thus the founder of cities, was also a munificent 
patron of the learned, and the names of Mucracdna, Stva Swi, ANANDA- 
VerpHaNnA, Retnicara and Ramasa are enumerated as illustrious objects 


The reign of AvANtivermA was rendered remarkable by a severe fa- 
mine, occasioned it is said by the rivers deserting their customary beds, and 
deluging the surrounding country, destroying the crops and submerging 
from time to time whole villages: the dearth was so excessive that many 
perished, amongst whom were Cullatta Bheatta, and other eminent men. A 
khari} of grain sold for a thousand and fifty dinars. | 





This impoverished state of the country continued for ten yéars, till Sus- 
Jva remedied the evil: the birth of this person was regarded as mysterious; 
he was found exposed in an earthen vessel by a’ Chandéll, by whom he 
was suckled and brought up: hearing the causes of the irregular swelling 
of the river discussed, he expressed his conviction that he could apply a 
remedy, and his words having been reported to the king, he was brought be- 
fore AvantivermA. The mode, he proposed toadopt, he declined explaining, 


* Not the modern Dhacca of course. There is a place so called in Coshmir upon the Jelum, south- 
westol Hijore. At present indeed it is scarcely within the limits of the province, andmunt be compris- 
ed in the states, said in Elphinstone's map, to be subject to independant Rajas, immediately south of 

+ They ore names however not now known. t The Khari is equal to two bushels, two pocks, — 
one gallon and two-thirds (A, R, y, 98,) or about the third ofa quarter. The Dinars, it may be sus- 
pected wore of copper, | 
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and he was looked upon by the ministers as an idiot or a cheat: the king 
notwithstanding determined to give him atrial, and allowed himat hisrequest 
to take from the treasury several bags of Dinars: with thesein his possession, 
Sussyva retired to the site ofa village named Anandaca, where, getting into a 
boat, he advanced into the water: when in the centre of the pool he threw into 
ita bag of Dinars, and he repeated this wherever the water was collected; 
the villagers tempted by the hope of obtaining the money, combined to ef. 
fect its recovery : they first blocked up with large stones, the channel of the 
Vitasid where it issues from the mountains, the banks being there conti- 
guous: they then drained the country of the accumulated water, by clean- 
ing the canals and outlets, through which it was accustomed to run: the 
passages being cleared by this contrivance, the d yke was broken down, and 
the Vitastd rushing forth with an impetus, proportioned to the obstruction 
ithad encountered for seyeral days, hurried away every obstacle, and flowed 
in a rapid and fertilising torrent through its old, and through many new 
channels, to its junction with the Sindhu.* These two streams formerly met 
near the temple of Vainya Swami, but they now unite, observes our author, 
between that place and Fishnuswami or the towns of Puarihisapur and 
Pialapury and he adds, that some old. trees existed in his time, bearing the 
marks of the ropes which the Nishddast had fastened there. Having col- 
Jected massive stones to confine the Vitasté, Suszya constructed the Muha- 


padma Saras; springing from which receptacle, the Pitastd darts forward 


with the rapidity of an arrow from a bow.§ 


SuIYA was not contented with remedying the evil: he also provided 


* This cannot be the Judus, but must be the Sind river, which has its source in great Tibet —Ay. 
Ac. ii. 158, tts not improbably a branch however of the Indos. 

t The last must be Shehaberlinper where the Behut and Sind nite their streams.—Ay. Ae. ii, 158, 

1 The low casts of villagers, he means, it may be supposed, und the ropes may have been partof a 
Shula or swinging bridge. 

§ This should be the reservoir or bason at Vire"Neg noticed by Forster,ii. 4, and, according to the re- 
port which he repeats, constructed by Johengr: this is an evident error however, as the same hasan is 
thes mentioned by Abnifasi: at Weersir is the source of the river Bebut, with a hason measuring a 
jricen, whence the water rushes out with an astonishing noise. The spring is called Wirnay ; ithgsa 
sione border and on the cast side are temples."—Ay. Ae, ii. 165. 
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against its recurrence, by the construction of, dykes and canals, by which 
without fear of a deluge, the waters were distributed equally and plentiful- 
ly to all parts of the kingdom; such was the beneficial result of his mea- 
sures, that a khari of grain, which before the late dearth, sold for 200 Di 

nars has eyer since been restricted to no more than thirty-six.* Sussva 
was bountifully rewarded for his labors, and was enabled to perpetuate his 
name by founding Siwjjyapur on the banks of the Vifas!d, where it issues 
from the reservoir. 


After enabling the ingenuity of Suysya to execute the beneficial ar 
rangements above described, and witnessing the improving condition of his 


‘kingdom, AvantivermA being taken ill, determined to end his days at 


Tripura Cshétra, and accordingly proceeded thither, where he resumed the 
Vaishnava faith, and listening to the perusal of the Bhdgavat Gitd, he ter- 
minated his career in the year 59, after a reign of 26 years and 3 months. 


As Avantivermi{ was not succeeded by his brother, and not only a 
new king, butanew Yuvardja was appointed upon his death, we are left to 
conclude, either that Sura VermA was dead, or the office of Yuvardja con- 
ferred no title to the succession, and was held at pleasure: itappears tod, that 
at thistime, the great officers of the state continued to exercise the authori: 
tative interference they had obtained under the last dynasty, and disposed 
at will of the functions of royalty. _It is said accordingly that the son of 
AVANTIVERMA, SANCARAVERMAT was made king, by the power of the 
chamberlain Retnaverpuana, whilst Kernara, sprung from one of the 
late king’s brothers, procured the nomination of Suc'ua Vers, the son of 
SURAVERMA, to succeed his father in the Yauvardjya, in opposition to the 
chamberlain and the king, a circumstance which led to a civil war between 


* This confirss what I have hinted that these Dinars were copper. The Khari is probably Abulfaz!'s. 
Kikerwar in which he saya every thing ia estimated in Casimir : the average price of this, ascertained 
when fixing the revenne of the province, turned out to be twenty-nine dams or pree.—<Ay. Ac, ii, 161. 

of Suakerderma.— Abulfasi, 
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the superior and subordinate princes. In the contest, thany distingnisix 
chieftains were slain, as Srvasact1 and others, but the king, with t thevtid of 
Samara Veemd, and other leaders of note, finally prevailed, and establish- 
ed his authority m the kingdom. 





Having thus secured himself at home, he directed his views to foreign 
conquest, and being joined by the king of Darvdbhisdra and other princes. 
he led into the plains an army said to consist of nine lacs of foot, one of 
horse, and three hundred elephants: he first subdued Prirnivi CuanpRra 
king of Traigerta,* who having left his son in his capital, advaneed to do 
him homage, but upon beholding the immense host collected by the king, 
he was alarmed for his personal safety, and suddenly made his escape. 
Sxwcans Veumi then rooted up the power of Alak’hdna} king of Gurjara, 
seizing his treasures, and kingdom, and leaving him only T'acea Désa. He en- 
tirely subverted the universal supremacy which had been seized by Buosa,f 
and madeé himself formidable to his neighbours on either side of him, the 
kings of Darat and Twurushea,y placed between them like Aryaverta he- 
tween the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains: on lus return to Cashmir he 
famded in Panchasatra, a city named after himself: it was constructed 
ehiefly of materials farnished by the ruins of Parihdsapur, and was distin- 
guished by atemple dedicated to Siva as Saacara Gaurisa, and Sugaa- 
dhésa, the latter named after the queen SucanpnHi, the daughter ofthe king 








- The disposition of Sancana Vermi to accumulate wealth, degenerated 
* Part of Lahore. , 


+ This is a strange name: it should be that of a Musselman but the Musselman princes could not 
have been then established in Gazerat, Thora is however a Guzerat [n the Punjab, to which the Mo- 
Anmmedans wore beginning to extend themselves, and which may be the state intended. 


t Not in his life time it may be supposed, but Sancana Veaud flourished about half aconutury ear- 
- fier than has hitherto been assigned as Bnoja’s date. 


4 We still have the Durde north-west of Castuir; the Turashcas should be therefore to the south- 
_noxt, ond they) were the Ghisninn Governors, probably, thon dependant on the Samanian princes of 
Bakhara ; thoisimile is applicable to such @ position. 


I 
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into the most insatiable avarice, and subjected his people to every kind o. 
extortion: he.levieil heavy tolls and taxes, exacted undue proportions of 
the produce of land, and let out to farm those lands which were the pro- 
perty of the temples: he cheated his cultivators in the weight of the seed 
corn, and expected a full return, and he seems to have established a mo- 
nopoly of sandal, incense, oil, and many other articles of trade: his chief 
instruments in these oppressions were the Cayasi’has, and especially one 
named Lavata, who received from the king a stipend of 3000 Dinars, 
whilst Buattata and other eminent poets about the court, were kept with- 
out any pay: the chief minister represented the harshness of his commands 
in vain to the monarch; to his son who had expatiated to him on the afflic- 
tions of his people, he replied by desiring him to wait till he was king, 
when he might, if he pleased, relieve them, and he was equally insensible 
to the lesson he might have learnt from the neighbouring country of Das- 
vabhisara, the king of which, with all his sons, had been lately killed in a 
popular commotion, occasioned by his oppressive government, 


SANCARA Vermi possibly thought he should divert the attention of hix 
subjects to less unpopular occurrences, by engaging them in military expe- 
ditions ; for he is said now to have led an army tothe north,* where he snb- 
dued the people along the Indust and entered the Urasa country, where he 


was shot in the neck with an arrow by amountaineer: he was imumediately 
put into a litter, and his death, which took place shortly afterwards, con- 


ceaied from the troops, who were immediately marched back to Casimir 


* Bedin-ad-din says, against the Mohammedans of KAorasan ; the followers of Islam laving necord- 
ing to kim spread their empire'even to the Punjab in the preceding reign, 


} The Sinddu, bore the large river, ns the other orsmalléer was already in his possession ; the invasion 
Yook place into litile 7iiher, but the invaders could not have Proceeded fir, as they reashed on their re- 
turn the frontiora of Cushmir in six days. Who the Auraeays, the people of Urasa, were, isnot ensily conjec- 
tured: they could scarcely have been the Rnssians, called in the enst Urus, whose power at this periad, 
was first making its appearance in a different direetion, and it is only in the absence of more satisfac. 
fory Mustration, that I venture to suggest a connexion, between this word and the Ouloos, the hordes 
ofthe Tatars, ond clans of the Afirhans : the derivative name, applied to the people, isin favor of the con- 
jecture, 28 it means children, whom the Hindoos consider | ‘gitimat 
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with all possible expedition ; they reached Holydsaca, a place on the fron- 
tier, in six days, where, being now out ofdanger, they halted to perform the 
fineral obsequies of the monarch: he was consumed on a stately pile: 
three of his queens, a pandit, named Java Sinta, and two of his servants, 


burning themselyes with the body.* 


The son and successor of the last king, GOPALA Verma, being yet an 
infant, was placed under the tuteh reof his mother SucanpHi: she became 
regent during his minority, and her ascendancy involved the country in a 
series of intestine disorders, 48 she seems to have been a woman ofa weak, 
if not vicious character ; the minster and chief treasurer Pra eHacarRa Deva 
was her favorite, and engrossed the whole power of the state, This man 
made CAMALACA, also named Sahi, Governor of Bhdidaper, but he proving 
disobedient, it was taken from him, not without 3 conflict apparently, and 
given to Torimana, the son of Lanta. 


The reign of GoPALA was short; he was carried off by magical incanta- 
tions, it is said, by the contrivance apparently of PRABHACARA, Who was 
afraid of being called to account for the great deficiencies in the public trea- 
sury, which were ascribable to his own peculations ; Rima Déva, the person 
employed by him, afterwards confessed the fact, and as the minister disap- 
pears from the history, We may suppose he paid the penalty of his crime. 
Sucanpn, in the midst of her faults, appearing to entertain no ambitious 


yiews for herself, and to have cherished the memory of her son. 


A brother of Gopixa succeeded him, ut he expired after the short term 


* These accompaniments of his cremation find an analogy in many parts of the south of India, a4 
*patioed by early travellers; they arc not however directed by the Sastras, any mare than the aolf-immno- 
Jation on account of sorrow oF sickness, of which we have had several instances ; the latter indeed inh 


the present age is prohibited at any place except Preyaga: Several instances of suicide occur inthe 


Hindu books, as Bhishma in the Mahubhdrate, and the father and the mother of the. young ascetic kill- 
ed aocidently by Dasarathe, who mounted the faneral pile with their son, as told in the Hayhuvanse, 
see A. R. x. These cases however are referred to former periods, 
13 
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often days; and as with him the race of Sancarna Verwd ended, the king- 
dom was now without a legal occupant: Sucanpni seated herself on the - 
throne, but either at her own desire, or compelled by the military leaders 
of the kingdom, she soon made way for another prince. 





In this stage of Casimirian history we are introduced rather abruptly to 
some new actors in the stené, who Continued fora long period to influence 
very materially the disposal of the crown: they are of a military charactet 
évidently ; it is only doubtful, whether they were part of the native forces; 
or whether they were mercenary bands of foreign adventurers, ‘They arede- 


nominated Tatris and Eedngas, and it is perhaps not straining probability 


évermuch, to conjecture that our avithor intends these words to represent 
what We should write Vutars and Afghans; men, who ‘at si} Hines have 
sold their sérvices to the princes of India, and have not wnftediently be 
come the masters of those whom they origifially obeyed.* 


Whatever may have been her inducements, SuGanbad, after holding the 
reins of government fortwo years, recommended to the ministers and officers 
to chuse as king Ninsita Vermi the grand-son of Stra Verma: it was 
objected to him however that he | was a cripple, and therefore not fit to 
rule, but as his family descent was highly respectable, the chiefs determin- 





* The word Tater, for Tafri, is an obvious conjeoture: Lringa for Afghan, Sécuptee patietuatory, Een 
means one, and Ange limb or body figuratively as well as literally, and Rednga may refer to sdme pée- 
euliarity of discipline, asto troops, fighting in a body. The origin of the word Afghan, says Biphinstone, 
ie entirely uncertain, bat itis probably modern: it is known to the Afghans themselves only threagh the 
medinm of the Persian language ; it has no meaning however in Persian, and they therefore probably 
borrowed it from some other quarter transmuting it in their ordinary manner: there is sonic probabili- 
fy therefore abont the Etymoligy suggested: te Atcbime it # aescried: inhablied the weamniniha of 
Gler ‘at ie = rethite pried, end ete esta Sin aoorenpesarmetgsina des seot ee mneneee 2 ope 
tie Dehiares, who fray oie Watery appear to have eeenptes, tin meaiieltibiies. dent pent ok heel. 
ehifty of Cautiair: the metecnary charieter of tho Fort: is repeatedty allied io: they are said to 
Nive Dibiew aires j into fhe country by te Ahordions of vie king of Cantey, and they ure compared in 
eno place to prostitutes who saw ne merit i & mer bet Alp money. 
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ed to nominate his son, and Pin?’Ha* was accordingly crowned king of 
Cashmir. 


At the end of ten years, the leaders of the Eedagas dissatisfied with the 
prince, and jealous of the greater share which the Yaér7 foot had in his no- 
mination, determined to replace Sucawpui in the government: théy accord- 
ingly proceeded to her residence at Husicapwr, and placing her at their 
head returned to the capital: they were met by the Zafrisinthe pay of the 
king, and after a severe conflict were totally routed : the queen was taken 
prisoner and put to death at Nishpalacaluhar. 


The. victorious troops now considered the kingdom at their disposal, 
and yielded reluctant obedience to their prince for a further period of five 
years ; at last their insubordination broke out with ungovernable force, and 
their avarice, which was insatiable, led them to accept the offers of the fa- 
ther of Pirr'sa, and te phice the éripple on the throne. The revolution was 
facilitated bya period of general distress, occasioned by a famine, consequent 
pon the tiseasonable inclemency of the weather. 


The reign of this prince lasted but one year: his throne and life were 
assailed by various enemies; his son Pirt’ta was endeavouring to recover 
his supremacy ;his ministers Sawcana Verpnaxaand SucaNDHimtfya were 
plotting for their own accession, ‘end his queen was engaged in a eriminal 
intercourse with the latter, and prepared to commit any atrocity to se- 
cure theundiatarbed gratification of her’ libidinens passion : it is not at all 

| that he should have been crowned one year, and 








The successor of thecripple wasaninfant son, named Coacra Verma who 
wnder the protection of his maternal grand-father, enjoyed the soverenguty 
ten years ; at the expiration of this time however,the sonsof Mea VYaavns- 
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wa, the elder of whom, Sancara VerDHANa, was minister to the late king, 
set up another of his sons, Sura Vermi, and expelled the reigning prince : 
a most turbulent period now ensues, and the several princes rise and fall, 
sometimes repeatedly, in rapid succession, | 


Sura Vermi, after a néminal reign of one year, was deposed by the 
discontented Tatri troops, and Pinr'na again crowned king ; hesoon made 
way for Cuacra Vermi, once more, whose bribes had won these venal sol- 
diers to his interest: unable however to satisfy their repeated demands, he 
was obliged to abdicate, and seek safety in flicht, whilst Sancana VERDHA- 
wa endeavoured to effect a purchase of the crown from the mercenary 
troops; in this he was foiled ; his embassador to them, his own brother 
Samenu Verpnana, making the bargain for himself, and being elevated by 
them to the throne: a measure however that appears to have contributed 
to check, if it did not annihilate the power, of the pretorian Tatris. 


CHaAcra Verma in his ight had found an asylum near Diacca,* at the 
house of a Dimara, and one it may be presumed who was possessed of 
powerful influence with the mountain tribes ; induced hy the liberal pro- 
mises of the king, and his reiterated assurances of eternal gratitude, he cok 
lected a considerable number of his countrymen, and advanced with Cya- 


cRa VermA once more towards the capital, 


The entrance of the king into Srinagar was effected without opposition : 
indignant at the fraud practised on him by his brother, Sawcara Verpna- 
Na had assembled an army, and advanced from Maruwa,+ where he was 
stationed at the period of his negotiation for the crown; to maintain the 

* See the note on 


ha 


Surapur, the city itself must have been in the quarter of Cashmir peopled by the 


1 Any dry or desart soil, of which we have several extensive tracts to the south-west of Cashmir, 
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kingdom, Sampav Vtrpaana had marched to oppese him with the troops 
in his interest, and the capital of Cashmir, being thus left without defenders, 
fell an easy prey to the invader: the approach of Cuacra Vermi appears 
to have reunited the two brothers, as we find them both present in a furi- 
ous conilict fought near Padmapur between their forces, and the Démaras 
under Cuacra Vermi, in which the latter obtained a most decisive vieto- 
ry : five or six thousand of the Tatris were slain, Sancara VERDHANA 
graced the bed of heroes, and Samauu Verpwana attempting to reassem- 
ble the scattered fugitives of his army, was shortly afterwards taken prison- 
er and put to death : the power of the Tatris appears to have been complete- 
ly broken by their defeat, as although mention of them does recur in the 
course of the history, no important part in the revolutions of the crown, is 
henceforward assigned to them. 


Caacra Verma returned to the capital in triumph: mounted on asnperl) 
charger, in the centre of his victorious cavalry, holding in his left hand his 
helmet, and touching his turban in courtesy to the crowd with his right, he 
entered the city, amidst the clamour of kettle drums and the shouts of the 
multitude; he soon however forfeited his popularity; being fascinated hy 
the attractions of two daughters of a Dombha* who, as public singers, ap- 
peared before the king, he took them into his haram, and devoted lis 
whole time to their impure society; the consequences were obvious ; he in- 
curred the reprehension of the wise and respectable, and what was of more 
importance to him, by promoting the low connexions of his favorites, above 


his former ministers of the military and sacerdotal orders, he roused theirin- 
dignation and resentment. 


Amongst those who felt aggrieved by the preference thus shewn to an 
out-cast tribe, the Ddmaras were particularly distinguished. They who had 
been the chief instruments of the king's triumph, were now neglected with 
the rest of his adherents, and compelled to make way for those, whose birth 
and services gave them no claim to pre-eminence. They felt the neglect of 


* Aman of the lowest class, by whom all impure offices are performed, 
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the king the more severely, as contrasted with his past assurances of favor, 
and they determined to make him suffer the effects of their vindictive 
spirit: a party of them accordingly contrived to gain by night, admission 
into the palace, and falling upon the king, in the apartment of his favorite 
mistress, unarmed and unprepared, they easily sacrificed him to their fury : 
he was slain after a reign of nearly fourteen years, interrupted frem time 
to time, by the temporary rule of his occasionally successful competitors. 





Unmartti Vartt, a son of Panta, was now placed upon the throne, in 
preference to his father, who was still alive ; his claims to this election can- 
not be easily conceived, especially, as in the grovelling tastes of this prince, 
as well as in ferocity of temper, he exceeded all who reigned before or af- 
ter his time ; his associates were dancers, singers, and bufloons ; his favor- 
ite pastime, fighting birds or beasts, in which Pirvacurra, by his superi- 
or skill, was his principal minister and friend ; notwithstanding which, he 
engaged in treasonable designs, aided by Buunnuatfa, SenvaTva, Saga, Cu- 
muDa and Amriricara: these individuals divided amongst themselves the 
chiefoffices of profit and power, whilst Raccasa, aDdamara, commanded thear- 
my, By the advice of these miscreants, and the suggestion of his own sanguina- 
ry disposition, the king commanded a general slanghter to bemadeofall whom 
he thought he had occasion to hate or fear, and did not spare the members 
of his own family; his brothers he shut up in a dungeon, and starved to 
death, and his own father was dragged from his retirement, and murdered 
by order ofthis unnatural son : his barbarity did not stopthere, he wentto view 
his father’s corpse, and made the murderers shew the wounds, that each had 
inflicted : they hesitated to do this in the king’s presence, when PArvacur- 
TA, to reprove the backwardness of one of them, hisown son, Dévacurta, 
struck his dagger into the lifeless body, to the great mirth and satisfaction, 
it ts said, of the king: in further proof of this prince's atrocious character it 
is related that upon its becoming necessary to oppose the Démaras, who 
pillaged the country with impunity, the king used to amuse himself with 
cutting off the heads of his attendants and subjects and the breasts of the wo- 

men, in order to try the temper of his sword, and perfect himself, he said, 
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in the use of his weapons. Death put a stop to his ferocious practices, and 
released Casimir from his tyranny, after it had endured it little more then 
two years, 


The son of the Parricide, Sura Verma* succeeded him: he was yet. an 
infant, under the management of his mother, and his nominal reign was 
of short duration. Camara Verpaana, who had been employed to clear the 
country ofthe Ddmeras, had succeeded in the undertaking, and had made 
peace and alliance withthe chiefs of Campana and Marawa. He now return- 
edd accompanied by all the leaders,-and the Twtris and Ecdegas, and dis- 
played all the pomp of royalty, although he had not assumed the name of 
king: doubtful of his purpose, and deserted by all her late adherents, the 
queen fled with her infant, unattended, into the forests. 


Camara Verpuana althongh now in possession of the military power, and 
consequently of the kingdom, hesitated to mount the throne: a piece of 
folly our author observes, only ascribable to the treacherous counsels of 
unfaithful ministers or to the adumbration of his intellect, as a punishment 
of evil done in a former life. His moderation did not proceed from indiffer- 
ence to royalty, as he collected the bralmans, and desiring them to no- 
minate a king, attempted to win them over to his interests. The opportu- 
nity was lost; the brahmans desirous of selecting a suitable person, or 
instigated by other motives, deliberated for some time about the choice, 
and dispatched emissaries to ascertain the merits and claims of various 
candidates, 


Amongst others, the widow of Usmarrtverti sent messengers to the 
brahmans to solicit their support of her son. On their road, they were 
encountered by a youth, who was just returning to lis own country, and 
who accompanied them to the capital, where the brahmans, unable to re- 


® Abulfac) confounds this with the former prince of thy same name, 
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sist what our author thinks the impulse of destiny, proclaimed him, as soon 
as they beheld him, sovereign of Cashmir. 


The person thus suddenly elevated to the throne was Yasascara Déva: 
he was the son of Cémapéva, born of Viradéva, an inhabitant of the village 
of Pisdchapur, Camavéva in his youth had been brought up by Méruver- 
DHANA, and bemg a lad of abilities, rose with the patronage of that minis- 
ter to the Ganjddiicarya, the command of the guards, which he held un- 
der the reign of Sancara VurmA, Having occasion to dread the hostility of 
Prapuacara, the favourite of Soganpua, he determined to place lis son out 
of danger, and sent him into another country with a young friend named 
P'narowna. They had resided abroad for some time: at length his father being 
dead, and propitious dreams exciting his hopes, Yasageara resolved to return 
tohis native country, and it was upon this occasion that he encountered the 
agents ofthe queen, and learning from them the object of their journey, ac- 

‘companied them tothe capital, where he so unaccountably gained the unso- 
licited choice of the sacerdotal electors. 


The vigour and equity of the new king fully justified his election ; he 
re-established order and security, and gave to Casimir a period of repose 
whieh had been long unknown: theft and murder were aliolished ; the roads 
were perfectly safe, and the shops were left open throughout the night 
without a guard ; the distinction of classes was rigidly maintained, and the 
Chandalas no longer administered the affairs of state, nor did the Brahmans 
earry arms ; we have several anecdotes of this king’s acumen and justice: 
one of them ts narrated by Abudfazi, a reference to whom. will perhaps be 


suflicient to satisfy any curiosity that may be excited on this head. 


After promoting the happiness of his subjects for several years, Yasas- 
cana was doomed to suffer the loss of his own: one of his wives was de- 
tected in an intrigue with a watchman of the palace, a man of low cast, 
and it appears that the king was more afflicted by this latter circumstance, 
than any thing else, as it had prophaned the purity of his birth; to expi- 
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ate the stain thus contracted, he made liberal donations to the Fra/mans, 
and founded a Matha, but continuing to dwell upon his disgrace, his health 
became affected, and he retired to the college of his own foundation to ex- 


pire. 


Before leaving the palace, the king directed the nobles and leaders to 
elect as his suceessor, his kinsman Verniva, the son of Rimanéva, pass- 
ing over his own son Sancramapéva, of whose legitimacy he entertained 
some doubts : the arrangement thus made was far from agreeable to the 
men in power, for VernAra was a prince in the vigour of life, whilst San- 
GRAMADEVA was an infant, during whose feeble administration they flatter- 
ed themselves they should be able to appropriate the wealth and influence 
of the government to themselves and their adherents: by their intrigues, 
therefore, Ver NATA was throwninto prison, and although he appears to have 
escaped at the time, he shortly afterwards fell a victim to the jealousy and 
ambition of the strongest party, by whom SanGRAMADEVa was established 
in the government, 


The old king lingered some time after he had made the fruitless dispo- 
sition of the succession, but he was surrounded by the creatures of the in- 
triguers, and there is reason to suppose that they accelerated his death by 
poison; PArvacupta and his partizans had now obtained what was still 
but a secondary object of their ambition, and their past success encour- 
aged them to elevate their views to royalty itself: the seasons befriended their 
designs, and the discontent of the people occasioned by the pressure of a 
general scarcity, afforded them a ready instrument for effecting their pur- 
pose: an insurrection was speedily excited: a tumultuary mob, chiefly com- 
posed of the military, and headed by Parvacupta and his confederates, 
attacked the palace; they slew Rima VerpuaNna, the chief minister, who 
had attempted in vain to defend tt, and penetrated to the presence of the 
king Seizing his person they bound him with fetters of flowers, drag- 
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ged him to another apartment, and put him-to death; after which, they tied 
astone to his neck, and threw the body into the Feteaséd. Panvacurta them 
in complete armour, and with his sword drawn, seated himself on the throne, 
and received the homage of his accomplices and of the terrified citizens. 


After a short reign of little more thana year, this prince suffered the fate 
due to his crithes ; he was slain by a party of enemies at Suréswart Cshéira 
and left the crown to his son. 


CsnéMaGuptTa was a prince of depraved habits, and spent his time in 
Jow and sensual indulgence; wine and women occupied his whole attenti- 


on, and profligate characters engrossed his company ; it was not at all extra-_ 


ordinary therefore that the kingdom should become a prey to civil dissen- 
sion and foreign inroad, as the affairs of state were entirely neglected, and 
the ministers alone fit to conduct them, were obliged to abandon the court 
in order to avoid the ridicule and abuse, or even personal contamely which 
they were compelled to receive from the prince and the companions of his 
revels : consequently, besides private hostilities between P’naneuna, and 
some of the king's friends, the ruler of Campana engaging in a contest with 
the Ddmaras, burnt and destroyed the Vihar of Jayéndra,and demolished 
a brass image of Sugata, and the king of the C’hasas compelled Csnéma- 
6upTaA to cede to him six and thirty villages, after burning many Vihars.* 


The ruler of Lahore, Sina Rasa, now gave Csnémacurra in marriage 
his daughter DippA, the grand-daughter by the mother's side of Sahi; a 
princess destined to bear an important part in the subsequent revolutions 
of Cashmir: her charms seem to have had little effect upon. her husband, 
for after his marriage he adopted a new amusement, and devoted all his 
time to the pleasures of the chace. They were the occasion of his death, for 


* These broils which are very obscurely and confusedly narrated in the original, were perhaps of a 
religious complexion, and tay be connected with the persecution of the Bouddias, of which so wach 
is said and 0 little is known, by the Hindus. 
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having pursued a jackal) fora considerable distance, and urged the beast to 
the pains of death, the prince observed flame ixsuing from the mouth of 
the animal as it expired ; struck with alarm at this portent, he was instant- 
ly seized witha fit of trembling which terminated in the Lutamaya® fever, a 
fever that is invariably fatal : he was carried to Cshéma Mat’ ha near Hush- 


capur, Where he died, after a reign ofeight years and six months. 


Apurmanvt, the son of CsHiMAGuPTA, suceeeded his father; at first his 
early age, and afterwards his tranquil temper, left the reins of adminis- 
tration in the hands of his mother, whose defective character was fur from 
equal to the task, and whose supremacy introduces us consequently to a 
scene of unprecedented tumult and disorder. 


The queen's first impulse was to bern herself with her husband, from no 
better motive the Hindu writer admits, than the pride of birth, and fear 
of P’natouna, the late king's minister, and father-in-law, by another of the 
monarch’s wives, and who on that account had always been hostile to 
Dippvi: shewas also embarrassed at the outset of her career, by a conflagra- 
tion of a most alarming nature, which broke out at the fair of Tuag/mara, 
and extended to Vitala Suérapéié, consuming an immense number of vil- 


_lages, and many large palaces and temples. This added to the dread of 


P’watouna, now all powerful, would certainly have given her a claim to 
the honors of a Safi, had she not been dissuaded from it by NaravAnana, 
a man of great merit and fidelity, attached to her service. The return of 
one of the king’s sons, Kerpama, contributed also to the consolidation of 
her authority : he had been to the Ganges with the bones of Csuémacur- 
ra, attended by-a select body of troops, and as he was no friend to the 
usurping P’HaLcuna, that minister thought it politic to come to an accom- 
modation with the queen, and wpon the reconciliation taking place, he 
withdrew for a season from public affairs. 


- © We have here two strange subjects; in the superstitious iden of flames issuing from the jack- 
all's mith, and the nature of the Lufamaya disease ; the first is common; itisthe current belief in In- 
din that may animal urged to death by achace emits flames from his mouth before he expires. 
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The next opponent of the regent’s authority, and she appears to have 
encountered opposition in rapid succession, were Manimin and Pavata, 
the sons of Susa and Buunuaffa, two of Pinvacupta’s friends and co- 
adjutors: these youths had been brought up in the palace, but jointly re- 
senting some personal affronts offered by the queen regent to Manim{n, 
they plotted a conspiracy for his elevation to the throne. In this they were 
joined by several of the leading men of Parihasupur, and Lalitapur and 
succeeded in levying a respectable force, and leading it against the Rane 
Dipnpd, with the assistance of NakavAnana, prepared to engage them, but 
unwilling to trust the decision to the chance of war, she engaged by large 
presents, the Brahmans of Laltapur to come forward as mediators: their 
mediation was irresistible, and Manimix and his confederates were com- 
pelled, although reluctantly, to abandon their design, and submit to the 
forgiveness of the queen : a curious proof of the influence of the sacerdo- 
tal order in Casdanir in comparatively modern times, 


One of the chief leaders of the late conspiracy was YAsopHara, to whom 
the queen gave the government of Campana, to bind him more firmly to her 
interests: a war now arose between him and Sdhi, governor or king of Diac- 
ca, and the latter was defeated, and compelled to pay tribute ; proud of 


his success, and instigated by evil counsellors, Yasopuara soon found — 


cause of complaint against the regent, and Jed his army against her, sup- 
ported by NanavAnana. The regent resolved to encounter him in the field, 
and a battle accordingly ensued, m which Yasonnara was defeated: he 
was taken prisoner, and thrown into confinement with all his family, whilst 
many of his adherents, also captives, were thrown into the Vitastd, with 
large stones fastened to their necks, 


Tt would be useless to prosecute the story of civil discord further : the 
nobles and governors had in fact all become more or less independant of 
a monarchy, long feebly administered, and were ready on every slight pre- 
text to lead their military followers to the field. By the counsels and con- 


duct of Naravanana, the regent uniformly triumphed, and appears to have: 
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deserved the success she enjoyed: his death however was the rain of her 
credit, if not of her power, and she appears hereafter in the character on- 


ly of a cruel, libidinous, and ambitious woman. 


Atthis period Anaimanyu died, our author says of aconsumption: Mo- 
hammed Azim asserts that he was poisoned by his mother. The former ac- 
count, however, is most trust-worihy, especially as corroborated by the 
sequel, which represents her as engaged for a year afterwards, in laying 
the foundations of cities, and pious and public edifices, in order to dispel 


‘her grief. In this way she is said to have founded Cancanapur and Didda- 


pur Mat has, for the Sauraand Lita Brahmans, and the temples of Absinan- 
yu Swimi and Diddu Swami; several Chatur Salas or Serais, and many 
Vihérs, and to have made the conflux of the Sindi and Vitastd a place 
of great sanctity. At the end of twelve months, however, her ambition reviv- 
ed, and upon reassuming the administration she thought it advisable to rid 
herself of her grandson Nanpreaupta, who had succeeded his father, and 


whom she put to death. 


Trinntvana, another grandson, was next placed upon the throne, but 
speedily shared the fate of his brother, and a third named Buimacoupta 
was elevated to the danerous distinction. DrppA now chose a new favorite, 
and a C’"dasa named Tunea, originally a keeper of buffaloes, and subse- 
quently a courier in the service of the minister, enjoyed her affection and 


favours. He soon acquired the ascendancy at court, and thrust himselfand 


his five brothers into all the most important pests. The intrusion of this up- 
start race, was warmly resented by the Cashmirian nobles, who called to 
their assistance Viorana VAGaA, a nephew of the queen's, and a man of 
high spirit and great power: TunGa was obliged to resign his newly ac- 
quired authority, and preserved his life only by the interference of the 
Brahmans, whom the bribes of the queen had induced to intercede. Vicra- 
wa, finding it impracticable therefore to afford that redress to the Cashmi- 
rians which they had solicited, retired to his own territory, and left the as- 
cendancy to be recovered by the favorite of the queen, who notwithstand- 
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ing his low origin, appears to have been a man of firmness and activity. 
The young prince BuimaGurra betraying, as he advanced im years, some 
indications of an independent spirit, was now removed from the throne, 
and privately put to death. Keapama RisA and several of the leading men, 
suffered the same fate, and the Brahmans who had saved the life of Tun- 
Ga were thrown by him into prison, probably to compel them to refund 
the reward of their late mediation. Seriously alarmed for their safety, the 
nables iow called to their aid the Prince ParirutvirAta, who marched 
with his troops to their aid, and oceupied the capital. Tunea, however, 
foiled his adverstries : advancing upon the city with a large force, he set 
the Suburbs on fire, and cutting off the retreat of the enemy, effected the 
destruction of a great part of their army. Parratvirda® was compelled 
to submit to Tune, and to purchase his safety by engaging to pay tribute 
to the sovereign of Cashmir 


The transaction thus described, is the last instance of civil dissension 
that seems to have occurred under the reign of DippA RAxi ; triumphant 
over both foreign and domestic foes, she was now at leisure to regulate 
the succession to the kingdom, and adopted Sancuimavéva, the son of 
her brother Upavya Risd, as her associate in the government, and as the 
future supreme ruler of Cushmir. This was the last act of her life, and is 
the last event recorded by our author, whose history éloses with the death of 
Dipnk Rani, and accession of SANGraAmapéva in the 79th year of the 
Cashinirian cycle, or the year of our Lord 1024, and after the queen had 
held the sole sovereignty of the country forthree and twenty years, 
© The territory governed by this prince is not named: he might in fact have not yet been im pos- 


session of any, as the son only of the sovereign of Lehory, Anandapale, whose auovessor about the date 
of the above events, is named hy Ferishta, Pitteregepal. Dow, i. 58. lt must be observed however that 


Hf the dates of our history andthe Mahommedan hjstory accorded, we should have had in the former, 


some notice of the repeated visits to Cashmir paid by MaAmood in 1006, 1015 and 1018; the history of 
Cathana coming down 1035 ; one oF othor liewever may err by a few years, if indeed the error is not 


as much of facts as of dates, The author of the Tubeat Acheri states indeed that Mahmoud was repeat- 
edly foiled in his attempts to penetrate inte Castumir, 
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. Remarks on the History and Chronology of Cashmir,’ 


Havine now completed the sketch of Cashmirian History, it may, be ex» 
pected that we should revert to it for a moment, for the purpose of taking 
a concise view of the light which it rellects upon the General History and 
Chronology of the Hindus; objects of more interest than the locaktransac- 
tions which it details, and which, circumscribed within the narrow limits 
of a petty state, of remote site and difficult access, are neither in themselves, 
nor in their effects upon their neighbours, of any magnitude or importance : 
it may be added however that they are of the same general character, ag 
the events which make up History in all countries, and may not be there- 
fore devoid. of interest, to the mind that can be contented to contemplate 
man, in 80 sequestered a region, as the valley of Casimir. 


It appears very evident that Cashmir has been a regular kingdom for a 
period, that transcends the limits of lézitimate history, and even if we feel 
disposed to contest the accounts of our author, and to dispute his series of 
Dynasties and Princes, we must still/rest satisfied with. the proof of its ex- 
istence either under the names of Caspapyrus or Abisarus,* as early as the 
days of Meroporvs and ALEXANDER: there can be no doubt however of 
the regular. organization of this state at a period, much antecedent, and it 
is probable: that in remote times it exercised a more decided interference 
ir the concerns of India, than ithas done for many centuries past; it seemg 


. See Appendix, No, VHT. 





highly probable also that it was the original dominion of the Péfdava 
‘We, 
princes, and that it fyrnished in jhem, Sovereigns to the plains ‘of Hin ps ike 


oho i 
dustan. 


The religion of Cashmir has in like manner been Hindu from a very 
remote date. Originally no doubt it was the Ophite or snake. worship, 
but this isa part of the Bindu intielst and the Degas are eatades in he 


re rT a 


even 48 the two rites were not Vodeiuslly: identified. 


It appears that the Bauddha schism was known in Cashmir at avery early 
period, and possibly preceded the introduction of a fully organized Brah- 
manical priesthood ; it probably it) short preceded the introduction of the 
Brahmanical caste. Asoca, although a worshipper ¢ of Siva, is said to have 
countenanced this new faith. His son J ALocA commenced his reign with s se- 
rious efforts to suppress it, and it was possibly partly with this view, that he 
introduced the colony of Brahmans from Canou) ‘Towards the close of his 
reigahowever he relaxed in his hostility to the Bauddhists, and his succes- 
ger, although a pions worshipper of Siva, appears to have participated in the 
same feeling. The legend of Dimopara’s transformation, indicates his 
| having incurred the enmity of the Brahmanical order, 


‘The period that immediately ensues, is of great interest in the religions 

Alistory of India. Cashmir became a Banddlia country under Tartar princes, 

| Shortly after the death of Sdeya Sinha, according to our author, and he 
agrees nearly, with the Chinese authorities, as to the period” at which 


i that | legislator flourished, and according to them, in this very country. 
' The latter Sacha tah be an error ; , it may, however i indicate the direction where 
the birth of the elder Buddha happened, and in connexion with the circum- 


stances narrated by the Sanscrit writer, seems to point out an extra-In- 
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dian. origin for this religion :* its predominance in Cashinir was of short 
duration, as although not extirpated, it speedily and finally gave way be- 
fore the preponderance of the Brahmanical faith, If any conclusion might 
be drawn from such imperfect premises, it might be su pposed, that the inha- 
bitants of Cashmir originally followed an idolatrous system of their own, 
to which they superadded a few ill defined Gods and ceremonies, borrow- 
ed from the Brahmans of the plains : that whilst they were yet open to con- 
version, an attempt was made from the other side, or from Tartary, to intro- 
nee Buddhaism amongst them, which was combated and finally frustrat- 
ed by southern assistance : the national faith of Casimir has ever Fince 


- continued Hindu, and the almost exclusive form of adoration has been that 


addressed to Siva and his Sacti. 


Thechronology of the Raja Taringiniis not withoutitsinterest. ‘The dates 


_are regular, and for a long time both probable and consistent, and as they 


may enable us to determine the dates of persons and events, in other parts 
of India ; as wellas in Casimir, a short review of them may not be wholly 
unprofitable, 


The more recent the period, the more likely it is that itschronology will 
be correct; and it will be therefore advisable to commence with the most 


* Sim Witriam Jones alludes to the white and ruddy complexion of Buppita as calculated to con- 
vince Moxs. Barty of the Tartar origin of this legislator. Mons. Rewesat (in tho Journal Des 
Sevens, Octre. (819, commenting on some of the epithets descriptiveot BuDDHA, contained in a Polyglot 
Bawddha vocabulary compiled in China (or rather translated from some Indian work, one of the lan- 

 gunges being Sanscrit,) notices this epithet Sunernachhart (azar far) the golden hued, but with- 
out being inclined to draw such o conclusion from it as Mons. Barty might have drawn. The deserip- 
tion of this Buddha however, a8 contained in the Vocabulary described by Mons. Remusat, Mines de 
L' Orient, vol. iv. connected with the circumstances we have had occasion to notice in the text, tenis 
very much to confirm the idea of the original Bauddha schism having heen imported from Tartary. The 
name of this legislator, Sacys, | further evidence to the same effect : its Sanecritetymologies are very 
unsatisfactory, apd itwas not improbably connected with the national name Sace by which the East- 
¢rn Seythians or Tartars were formerly known beth in Europe and India. — The distinction between 
- the different Buddhas of whom Gautama, prince of Behar, was ome, must always be borne in mind. 
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modern, and recede gradually to the most remote dates. The Table prefixed 
was necessarily constructed on a different principle, and depends upon the 
date of Gonerda the 3rd, which, as I have previously explained, is esta- 
blished according to the Chronology of the text. Gonerpa 3rd lived, ac- 
cording to CaLHana Pafdit, 2330 years before the year of Saca 1070, or 
A.D. 1148, and consequently his accession is placed B.C. 1182: the peri- 
ods of each reign are then regularly deduced till the close of the history, 
which is thus placed in the year of Christ 1025, or about 120 years before 
the author’s own time. That the reign of the last sovereign did terminate 
about the period assigned, we may naturally infer, not only from its proxl- 
mity to what we may conclude was the date at which the work was written, 

but from the absence of any mention of Mahmud’s invasions, and the mtro- 
duction of a Prrrutvr Pia, who is very possibly the same with the 
Pirrervce Pau of Lahore, mentioned inthe Mohammedan histories. 


Taking therefore the date of Didda Rafi, as being at least very nea! 
the truth, we may go up the list with some confidence through three dy- 
nasties at least. The three last series present an aggregate of thirty-eight 
princes, and but 409 years, giving us less than eleven years to a reign, an 
average rate, with which the most cautious chronologist may be contented. 
The first of the three series, which presents the longest average, gives us 
less than 16 years to a reign, which is equally unexceptionable, and we 
have therefore every reason to conclude that the chronology of our author 
is perfectly accurate, as far back as the year 616 of the Christian wra. 





The History of Cashmir is too purely domestic during the period. com- 
prised within these limits, for us to be able to apply the chronology of the 
author to the establishment of dates, for incidents or persons of interest in 
the records of Hindustan. Sancana Ver is said to have subyerted the 
extensive empire acquired by Buosa, and he may be supposed therefore to 


have been nearly contemporary with that prince. Sancara Veemi reigned 


from 904 to 922. The date of Bhoja is now fixed with tolerable certainty 
within the limits of the beginning of the tenth and that of the eleventh cen- 
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tury. The Réjd Taringiti however would throw him farther back, if 
he preceded Sancana Verma, and place him in the close of the ninth cen- 
tury. We need not expect however extreme accuracy in this matter, and 
may rest satisfied with considering it as an approximation to the truth, and 
renerally as an additional testimony of Buosa’s having flourished early im 
the tenth century. 


The reign of Javirina from 772 to B03 may hereafter throw some light 
upon the literary history of the Hindus, when the writings of the authors 
patronized by him shall he met with, It is highly probable that Cstina is 
the commentator on Amera, in which case, we have advanced one step in 
the antiquity of that philologist. What author is meant by Bhatla is not as- 
certaimed ; it cannot be Mammaffa Buafia, the Cashmirian anthor of the 
Cavya Praedéa, as that writer must have been subsequent to Sri Hersma, a 
king of Cashmir, who reigned about 40 years after our history closes, and 
to whom, or to whose works, frequent reference is made in the Cavya Pracdga, 


Another set of names of literary interest oceurs in the reign of Lauiri- 
biTya, from A.D. 714 to 750. Two of the three are yet to be ascertained, 
but it is highly satisfactory to have fixed the date of so eminent a writeras 
Buavannori. If Yasovermi, king of Canouj, should elsewhere appear 
to be the same as Kirti Vermi, it would tend to some important conelu- 
sions in this branch of literary enquiry. | The state of India at the period 
of Latrraprrya’s reign is tolerably well detailed by our author, but it is 
unnecessary to examine the subject here. as it has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the note felating to his supposed military marches. 


After passing the limits of the year 616, the character of our author's 
chronology undergoes an unfavourable change. Thirty-seven princes in 
three dynasties reign 1797 years, or on an average more than 48 years 
each, an average term which very much exceeds possibility, and which can 
only be explained by supposing either, that the number of princes is de- 
fective, and that the reigns of those who have disappeared from the record, 


ay 
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have been added to those of the princes lucky enough to have escaped 
oblivion, or that the whole are carried too far back into antiquity, and the 
date of Gonerpa from which it starts, having been made much too remote, 
it was necessary to elongate the respective reigns to_fill up the protracted 
interval; both these sources of error most probably exist, but there seems 
reason to suppose, that the first is more particularly the cause of the olyjec- 
tionable duration assigned to several reigns. 


The Third Dynasty embraces ten princes, and a period of 592 years, but as 
one of them RanApi7vya engrosses three centuries, the remaining 202 
years are to be divided amongst nine kings, giving an average of little more 
than $2 years to areign. The most remarkable person alluded to as connected 
with general history, is VicramAvrrya, the second King of that appellati- 
on introduced by our author: he is placed in a period new to the many en- 
quiries regarding his date, or in the year A. D. 117, shortly after which he 
must have died, according to CaLuata Pafdit. We have no clue therefore 
to the identification of this prince, and, in the absence of better grounds of 
conjecture, may attempt it by adverting to the erroneous reign of Ragapi- 
r¥A of three centuries, as well as the long reigns of almost all the princes 
of the dynasty. It seems likely, that the VicramAiprrya, who put the brah- 
man MATricupta on the throne of Cushmér, was the prince of that name 
who lived in the 5th century, orin 441:* that CarnaSa, or preceding writers, 
confounding with the Sacdri prince, although they did not make him 
exactly contemporary even with SiurvAHAN, placed him fully three centuries 
too early: that when they came to the Circeta dynasty, they found out 
their mistake, and could devise no other method of correcting it, than by 
adding the deficient years to the reign of Rani pirya, and thus embellish- 
ing their history with a marvel. The defeat of SrnapiTya by PravaRaséna, 
ashus been noticed, confirms this view of the subject. The Vicramiprrya 
of the 4th century reigned, it is said, 100 years, dying in A.D. 541 but ac- 
cording to the Satrunjaya Mahétmaya, Sinapir yA was king in 447: we may 
therefore restrict the father toa ‘sufficiently probable reign of about 35 
years, when weshall have Peavaraséna, king of Cushmir, in 476. Between 
his accession, and that of DunLarHa VerppHANa, we shall then have an 


* A. H. ix, 178. 
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interval of 139 years, to be divided amongst six princes, and although this 
will give us a litthe more than the probable average reign, or 23 years for 
each prince, yet it still is not extravagant, and the excess may either goto 
form an unusually long reign for RaNapiryva, whence arose the tradition 
of its lasting for three centuries, or it may be required for the apparent 
chasm that exists between his reign, and the unconnected succession of 


the Cashmirian prince, named also VicRAMADITYA. 


By. bringing the reign of Pravaraséna so low as A.D. 476, we are in- 
volved in some perplexity, as to the propriety of subjecting the preceding 
dynasties to a proportionate reduction. If the series of the princes were 
accurately stated, this would seem tobe a necessary consequence, and if 
besides this we should restrict the duration of each reign to the highest pos- 
sible average or 20 years, we shall then effect a very material modification 
of our author's chronology, and reduce his first date from 1182 B. C. to no 
more than 144 years before that wra. There are however some difficulties in 


the way of this computation :— 


The first is the reign of Pratapapirya, a kinsman of VicramApttya, 
placed however by our author 168 B.C. and consequently, according to 
him, not connected with the Vicramdditya, from whose time the Samvaf wra 
is dated. This inference so obviously arises from the system of our author's 
chronology, that it is entitled to but little weight, unless that can be proved 
unexceptionable. We may therefore concludethat Prarapapirya was con- 
nected with the family of the Sackri VicramAprrya, and that he lived a- 
bout the commencement of the christian wra: it does not appear that he was 
contemporary with his tilustrious kinsman. From Pratrariprrya, to Prava- 
raséna, we have ten princes, and 486 years, which gives us consequently the 
inadmissible duration of 48 years toareign. The original chronology is less 
extravazant, but equally improbable, as that gives us an average of 29 years 
to areign: there is an error therefore somewhere in this part of the histo- 
ry, and either the chronology is wrong, or the series of princes is inaccurate. 
It is worthy ofremark, that the course of succession is a very interrupted one 
throughout the whole period; PratipAprrya himself ascends the throne 
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without any apparent cause. Visava who succeeds TUNJINA seems to have 
had an-equally undefined claim. Awva or the resuscitated Sandjamati, was 
evidently an imposter, who succeeded JayénpRA, after an interval, which ts 
not specified. MécHay iuawa, thongh called the great grandson of Yup- 
nisufHte might have been a more remote descendant, and the period as- 
signed for the foreigner Matrigupta’s election and government, appears to 
be much too contracted : it isnotunlikely therefore that the transactions of 
the period are imperfectly narrated, and thatthe blank interyals created by 
the omission, have been distributed amongst such portions of therecord as 


have been preserved. 


The further back we proceed, the more likely it becomes, that such omis- 
sions have extensively and frequently occurred, and accordingly we find 
the reigns increase very materially in their assigned duration. ‘The aver- 
age of the 21 reigns of the first dynasty, exceeds 48 years ; there are how- 
ever several chasms in the history, which have been noticed at the time of 
their occurrence, and itis difficult to admit any very material reduction of the 
date of the first of the series, in consequence of our author's near agreement 
with the Chinese and Tibetian writers as to the existence of Sicya about 
fen centuries anterior to the Christian wra. We have only one clue toa re- 
duction of this date: it is possible, that the text has confounded the ori- 
ginal Buddiia, with the €sceva of the Gth century before Christ. This is the 
more probable, because from earlier events itappears that, Bawddhism pre- 
coded in Cashmir the Sdcya alluded to ; consequently he could not have 
been the primitive Buddha, the founder of the faith: if this be the case, we 
shall reduce the date of the 3rd Gonerda to something more than a centu- 
ry anda half-subsequent to the Gaurama, who flourished about 542 A. C. 
or to about B. C..388 and this will leave us an average of no more than 18 


for the reigns of this dynasty, 





~-Tiiat the third Gonenpa reigned about the beginning ofthe fourth century 
before Christ, derives some support from the possible connexion between 
L 
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seme of the Transactions recorded in the history of Cashmir, and those which 
fook place in the neighbouring countries in collateral periods, especially 
the Turashka or Scythian invasions of Persia, 


The temporary occupation of Media by the Scythians, took place accord- 
ing to the most approved computations about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury before the christian wra and they were defeated and expelled about 
the beginning of the Gth.* ‘This period should correspond in Cashmirian 
history, on the principles we have adopted for its chronology, with the reign 
of Asoka the third prince anterior to the Tartar rulers, and we find it par- 
ticularly noticed in his reign that Cashmir was over-run with Mlech'chhas 
or barbarians, possibly some of the fugitives from the power of the Persian 
monarch, who endeavoured in their retreat to establish themselves in 








- The Scythian subjugation of Media appears as a single ond transitory 
revolution as recorded by Herodotus, but in the pages of the Persian wri- 
ters it ocenrs, only a6 One of various vicissitudes, in the long struggle for 
superiority between the sovereigns of Iran and Turan. This war began itap- 
pears with Feridun, whom modern writers agree to place about 748 B.C. 
Kai Kaus according to the Persians, and Cyrus according to the Greeks, in- 
vaded the Massagete: and was defeated if not slain in the engagement. It 
was in the reign of this prince and that of his successor, Kar Kuosru, 
that the prowess of Rosrem was displayed so fatally in opposition to 
ArrasiAn, and the armies of Turan, and whatever Grecian princes may be 
regarded as the representative of his masters, it is unquestionable that the 
periods in which they reigned approach to those of the Tartar conquest of 
Cashmir, Perhaps however it may be still more satisfactorily associated) 
with events, undoubtedly posterior to the wars, in which Rustem’s celebrity, 


© # According 10 Larcher (‘Traiction D’Herodote) The first.639 B.C, and the second 605 B.C. Ac- 
cording to Folney (Chronologic D'Herpdote.) The Seythian inyasion ocousred B.C, 626 and their ex- 
pulsion in 598. fee Se ae eee TEED || ropa 


} Malcol:n, i. 218,220. Kennedy, (Bombay Transactions,) ii. 190. 
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was first acquired, and may have formed an Episode in the farious and for 
a time triumphant invasion of Persia, by the Tartar king ArsAsp; when 
Khorasan was plundered, Balkh was taken, and the old king of Persia 
Lonrasr was included in the general massacre of the priests and follow- 
ers of Zoroaster.* ‘If the king of Persia, GusuTasp, the object of these 
hostilities, be the same with Darius Hystasres, as seems probable, these 
events should have occurred between the years B.C. 521 and 485—By the 
computation of the Sanscrit text, the Turushka princes must haye reigned 
some time subsequent to Sdcya Sinha, who as Gautama dates B.C, 542, but 
it is not at all clear that the three princes were cotemporary, and we have 
no guide to the duration of their authority, beyond the inferences already 
alluded to, derived from its ceasing within a century and a half after the death 
of the legislator : supposing them then to have been halfa century later, they 
will be cotemporary with the war between the Persian and Tartar monarchs, 
and may have been individual adventurers who took advantage of the tem- 
porary confusion to establish themselves in Cashmir: it is also worthy of 
observation, that as they brought with them a new impulse to the Banddha 
religion, so the war between Anjyasp and GuswTasP was entirely religious, 
arising out of the attempt of the former to compel the latter to revert to the 
common faith of their ancestors, very probably the Baud«dha or Sakyan, that 
of the Sauce or Scythians, which Gusutasr had abandoned for the religion 
of the Medes, the worship of Pire.{ 


| Tf the Tartar princes then governed Cashmuir through the greater part of 


* Malcolm's Persia, i. 2. 

+ In the days of Cyrus, as well observed by Folmey, the Persians did not worship the elements: 
{his opinion is founded on the necount given by Nicolas Damaseenns of the pile prepared toburn Cron- 
sus, which Volney infers he derived from XKanthus who wrote a history of the kings of Lydia 40 yeors 
before Herodotus: it was on that oecasion the historian states, that the Persians established the law, 
on fohably to the oracles of Zoroaster, that Fire should be no more contaminated with the carenses 
of the dead. Chronologie D'Heredote, 51, In the code of the Parsia however the other elements 
recei¥e equal! Yeneration, _Elementa enim omnia tenentur servari pura. Hyde Hist. Relig. vet. 
Por. 414. Persee nolentes Terram pollaere defunctorum corpora non humant, ke. Jhid. Yet the 
Tomb of Cyrus was very celebrated, and even Daring Mystaspes bimeeclfis said by Ktesias to have 


had his tamb prepared whilst living—bow are these contradictions to be reconciled, 
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the fifth century before the Christian era, as appears likely,, the accession 
of Gonerda the third must of course be assigned to the commencement of 
the fourth, and as the year 150 of Sacya or B. C. 392, fell according to the 
original within the reign of AnHIMANYT, Wwe may place it a few years sub- 
sequent or B. C. 383, 


Withont venturing to place much reliance on the coincidence of names 
adverted to in the note (p, 27), we may observe that both it, and the frequent 
mention of the Miech’chhas which occurs in the succeeding reigns, are fayour- 
able to our hypothetical adjustment of the dates, if the barbarians and fo- 
feigners alluded to, can be considered to bear any relation to the Macedo- 
nian invasion or Bactrian kingdom. 


‘Tt were too wild an attempt to carry the investigation of our author's 
chronology beyond the period at which we have now arrived. He pretends 
not to precision himself. Of the fifty-three princes with whom he has peo- 
pled the years that elapse between the first and third Gonenna, thirty-five 
are without names, and the rest without dates. The singular view hie has 
taken of the wra of Crisuna will be fully commented on, but itis still tao 
far remote to bear any historical character. We may perhaps however de- 
rive from the Rdjd Taringini, a confirmation of the theories, that place the 
Yddevu and Piifidava associates within the limits gf the 14th century be- 
fore the Christian era. | | 


The eighteen Princes whose names occur in the list will give us, upon 
the average of 20 years to a reign, 360 years. There are however but sixteen 
reigns particularised, and supposing these to be the whole number, the com- 
putation is but 320 years, which, being added to the date of Gonerpa the 
third, as above conjecturally fixed at B.C. 388, givesus 708 B.C. for the 
date of CeYsuna and Yupnisstair. But it is admitted that the first Bup- 


pia, whose date may be considered at Jeast 1000 B.C." was something pos- 


* Buppua, according to Abul-for!, B.C.1966 | = De Guignes, 1027 Jones, 1027 
Couple, Loe Giorgi, ooo Pentley, 105) 
Bailly, 1051 Dittv, 1004 


The Inter date-nssigned to this legivletor undoubtedly refers to a diferent person, 


df 
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teriorto the heroes of the great war,” and we require therefore a considerable 
sadition to thé years that elapsed between the firstand third Gonerpa. This 
addition we may derive from the thirty-five nameless kings, whose insertion 
probably was designed to fillup thechasm, and will allow two or three cen- 
turies to be added te the int erval: we shall then perhaps, as a matter of chro- 
nological, though not historical accaracy, be near the truth, if we admit the 
51 reiens, and give them an average length of 20 years, as we shall then 
have Crisuna alive about 1400 B. C. a computation which will agree well 
enough with those which have been made by our most eminent scholars.f 


The period that intervenes between the first Gonerpa and the coloniza- 
tion of the country under Casyara is stated in the original to be 1266 
years: that the precise extent of this interval has not been recorded with 
that precision which the author affects, may easily be granted, but there 
is some reason to suspect that it is very near the truth, and in that case it 
is of no small importance, as it gives probability to the whole scheme of 
our conjectural chronology for the Hinda history, and furnishes an addi- 
tional testimony to the veracity of the Mosaic record, 


If Gonerpa the first lived about 1400 years before Christ, and 1266 years 
intervened between his reign and the desiccation of Cashmir, we place that 
eyent 2666 years before the Christian era, and im fact within a near ap- 


* Sin Wu, Jones saya 200 years, according tothe Cashmirinna, who boast of his (Buddha's) de- 
scent in their kingdom, (A.B. i. 425.) [be alluded to the Rajya Taringins, and there is no other Cash- 
miriun authority yet in the possession of Europeans,he must have beeu misinformed, as far as regards 
the latter part of this statement ; the birth of Buddha, either the first or second, being no where wcu- 
tioned ia the work of Kalhana, to have occurred within the limits of Cashmir. 


+ Mr. Colebrooke supposes the Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than the 
Lith century before the Christian wra, (A. R. vii, 24;) but Vvaga the com piler was contemporary with 
the heroes of the Mahdbsarat, consequently they flourished about the period assigned in the text. Ma- 
jor Wilford computes the close of the great war, as having (eken place B.C, 1470 (A. BR. is.) Dr. 
Hamilton considers Sri Arishna to have lived somewhat later; of La the 13th century beiore our wera, 


( Genealogies of the Hindus, Introduction, p. 24. } = 
_— 
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proximation to the period at which the Deluge may be supposed to have 
occurred,* and to which event therefore the tradition really relates. | 


* The ordinary computations place this event A. C. 2349, bot late writers of equal research and 
varions sentiments agree in considering this too recent.—Dom Clement.“ L’Art de verifier jes dates,” 
make its date A. C. 3310. (Journal Des Sayan. Fevrier, 1820), A writer in the Classical Journal (Sir 
Wim, Drummond apparently) estimates the date 31298 years before the birth of Christ ((C. J. 24, 14:3) 
and the Aer. G&. C. Faber, following the chronology of the Samariian Pentateuch, places the Deluge 
“A. G, 2950. (Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. 699.) Even then if we admit the original chronolosy 
without ateration, it willnot be very far beyond the first of these periods, and itcomes within the lis 
mits of the two hundred theories of Christian writers, which have taken atange of from GUS4 to IG1G, 
for the number of yours that clapsed between the ereation and the commencement of our ara 
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APPENDIX. 





No. I. 
Legend of the drying of the Valley of Cashmir, from the Wakiata-Cashmir. 


Joe pol exis pli pile ol lors ets bol ys slay 2,3 vi pile SUS 
Spee Lyd 12,5 ye bil Cilpey GLb ctl ily ily bland she sa jy9 ody 
ne aS lail 2-2 UT lyse oy) ude Heol 52 1295 Nyy 9 B2jp 9 Fy) HU 5s 
edyze Silas Sylt3) Ay cuales ayerl ap ST tetas aS jlo pny eulile 
clit Ol ne batty GekeII 9 etl lye ly ow, ol wy pli _yrois 2G 
Ly poze sels LAL! po yie Ole cul ay39 pl itl Seal GIL! pay0 
WU gs psyer> Slur jljby el 1} pape Slay AAS > 29 yn0 ly iby Ut go 
Ks) ay sy o he cls ne priecs os eles cual pty G53 Jee u'Ke a 
slau! 9! Aawy,!) gl elertes tel past 3! oslo cole 253! BS Ly 


ped Ail poles ILHK 3 ae \) Lod ys we ple 2S pitle 5s a 


cat Sow Sy, ol os hy 3S Gm gil by JLo eli pty sliays 
wah ayd S93! fa al po) pals 32 eae! ale yl pal cles 92 
ol 3! amas whe ge2S 839! ew} |) 53> wl cS lame yo} 3 ilar ost 

BASES gay AS hy oF po AF etS some unseG 5 Ayah yall 





The country was entirely covered with water, in the midst of which a 
demon, Jaladeo, resided, who preyed upon mankind, and seized on every 
thing and person he could meet within the neighbouring regions. It hap- 
pened at length that Casnrr, the son of Magrcnt, and according to some 
accounts the grandson of BraumA, visited this country, and having spent 
some time in pious abstraction on mount Swmer, turned his attention to the 
desolated appearance of the earth, and enquired its cause; the people 
told him of the abode of Jaladeo in Saté Sur, and his predatory incursions 
upon them. The heart of Cashef was moved to compassion, and he took 
up his residence in Noubadan, near Hirapur, tor a thousand years, em- 
ploying that period in religious austerities ; in consequence of which, Ma- 


—> a 7 


—_ ae 
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nipeo appeared to him, and assented to his prayers for the extirpation of 
Jaladeo. Manipeo accordingly sent his servants Visaxv and Bratnma 
to expel the demon. Visunvu was engaged in the conflict 100 years, when 
finding that the mud and water afforded a secure retreat to the Deo, he at 
last made the chasm at Baramouleh, by which the waters were drained off, 
the demon exposed, taken and slain, and the country recovered and ren- 
dered habitable ; beg thence called Cashe/—Sir, or the mountain of Cashe/. 


No. Hf. 
Snake worship in Cashmir, 


We have frequent oceasion to notice the important figure which snakes 
and snake deities make in the worship and traditionary history of Cash- 
mir. The extent and permanence of the superstition we may learn 
from Aéwifaci, who observes, that in seven hundred places there are cary- 
ed-figures of snakes, which they worship, Ay. Ac. ii. 148. His statement _ 
is in fact taken from the text of Punya Buarra: for its being as old as 
the age of ALEXANDER, we have what may be regarded as sufficient, though 
indirect testimony; for Owesicerrus, as quoted by Strano, avers, that 
Aptsarus, who we’shall hereafter see is a misnomer for. Casimir, or a 
part of it, is said by his embassadors to cherish two enormous dragons, 

resp ‘ade dpalxaiag devijeanwe diwap alan TpeqesigTp spersdes Thy peoy Gydoyxovlg 

Ty yay, Toy 62 rivlagelxovice, pay Toc 2uaTOY, we bisnxey ‘Ovyrixpilos. 

Apad quem, Abisarum, lezati ab eo miss!, nunciayerint, duos dracones 
nutriri, alterum octoginta cubitorum longitudine, alterum centum et qua- 
driginta, ut Onesicritus refert. The Oxford editor judiciously observes on. 
this passage; “Serpentes in India nonnulli pedes 30 longitudine quant; 
null autem superant. Quocirca hwe legatorum relatie, ad cultum Idela- 
tricum referre videtur, nam Idola esse magnitudinis vere mirabilis, in tem- 
plis Indorum constat. Exinde Dracones esse ingentes figuras in templis 
suspicor, el legati vel vives existire finxerunt, vel Mgegdones eorum '* 


a 
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gham minus intellexerpnt. Page 994 and note.—Mr. R. P. Knight, in his 
inquiry into the Symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology, 
(Classical Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 14) states, upon the authority of Maximin 
of Tyre, that when Alexander entered India, * Taxitus, a powerful prince 
of the country” (he was raja of the Facshasilas) “showed him a serpent 
of enormous size, which he nourished with great care, and revered as the 
image of the God whom the Greek writers from the similitude of his attributes 
called Dionysus or Bacchus.” Whether the Cashmirian worship of snakes 
was mystical, ut least in the earliest ages, may be questioned. ‘There is 
likewise reason to suppose that this worship was diffused thronghout the 
whole of India, as besides the numerous fables and traditions relating to the 
Nagas or snake gods, scattered through the Puranas, vestiges of it still re- 
main in the actual observances of the Hindus. It seems not improbable 
that the destruction of the whole serpent race by Janamésaya, the son of 
Panicsutr, recorded in the Purdnas as a historical fact, may in reality im- 
ply the subversion of the local and original superstition, and the erection 
of the system of the Vedas upon its ruins. 


No. II. 
Of the Pandea Regio of the Classical Writers. 


Ix this as in several instances we may trace apparently very different 
places, some not very far remote, however, and all not improbably resolva- 
ble into the same, or at least in some manner connected. We have in the 
first place a city of the Sogdians, called Paada, as Pursy, vi. 16, Ultra 
Sogdiani, oppidum Panda: and SoLtnus (c. 49) Ultra hos (Bactros) Pan- 
da, oppidum Sogdianorum. The same authorities mention a Gens Panda or 
Pandea gens, whom Pliny (vi. 20) places low down on the Indus, near 
its mouths. Sotinvs (c. 52) probably intends to assign them a similar 
site. Anntan says the Pandwan region was denominated after Panda, 
the daughter of Hercules, it being the country in which she was born, and 
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which he governed xat sijy yaipyy 1 dle Syéedlo seeks HAluvog Bxtrpebev dslyp ap yer 
Hipaxdrtys, Mavtauyy, ryg wasts exwvupos, but he does not indicate its locality 
beyond the remark that Hercules was particularly venerated by the Sura- 
sent, the people on the Jodares, whose chief cities were Methora and Klei- 
. sobora, these being in fact the Surasi 
pital cities was Mathura, and we might consequently suppose he meant by 
the Pandea regio, the country along the western bank of the Jamuna. The 
next authority, and who first speaks with precision of the situation of the 
northern Pandyans, (for we need not here advert to the Pandion of the 
Peninsula) is Protemy; he fixes them at once in the Punjab, about the 
Hydaspes, the Vitasta, or river of Cashmir; Hest dt rw Bidasryy fy WANAQOY 
(reviostaw) yaiex, Circa autem Bydaspum, Pandovorum regio; a place, 
where, agreeably to the views of the text, we might expect at the period of 
the history of the Muhdbhdrat to find tliem. That they came originally from 
Sogdiana would be also in harmony with our view of the subject, and 
their occupation of the upper part of the Doab is matter of fact. It is also 
probable that the same race extended themselves southward to Cambay and 
Guzerat, and ultimately to Madura, in the south, known to the classical Geo- 
eraphers as Madura Panelionis, the various positions being all correct at 


mas on the Jamuna, one of whose ca- 





various epochs, and marking the migratory course of the descendants of 
Paxpu. The accounts gathered by Mecasrnenes, which are adopted by 
Argian and Puiny, of the enstoms of this country, and its traditionary 
history, are obviously to be traced to Indian sources, and are connected 
with the history of the Pdndavas, It was the only Indian country go- 
verned by Queens they observe. We have a Stri Rdjyam, or feminine go- 
vernment, frequently noticed in the text, but this lay to the east. The no- 
tion seems really to have originated in the practice of one woman being mar- 
ried to several husbands, a practice prevailing still throughout the Himalaya, 
and of an antiquity prior to the marriage of the five Pandava. brethren to 
Dravpaont ; Yuputsutgir observing, in answer to the objection urged 
by her father Daurana, that they only followin this polyandrian marriage, 
the path trod by other princes, giannqwsward aaaaunen (Mahabh, 

Adi. p.) We have seen above that the Pandean country, according to Me- 





— 


- 


_ sof Sé ra, king of the Surasénas. ToT ALASI | 
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GAstuexes was denominated after a Queen who was the daughter of 
Hercules, ademigod, especially venerated by the Swraseni, and these ideas 


‘ave of Indian origin ‘although corrupted and disfigured, for Parr ‘ak or 


Cunt wife of PAspe and mother of the Pastbavas, was the daughter 
aia eaarsiaat Hig hh Séra the most Mlustrions of the Vudus, was the fa 
ther of Vasupeva; his daughter named Priv'na was of wnequalled beauty.” 

(Mahabh, Adi. P. ) The identity of place and persons 15 therefore unques- 
tionable: as to Hercuves he may have been readily fabricated out of SéRra 
which, in its usixal import means ‘‘a Hero,” or the Herculean exploits of 
Batarama may have given to the Greek areasonable pretext for assigning 


to him a Grecian appellation, 







= 


No. IV. 
On the date of Yudhishthir, Fe. 


Tue original passage is here subjoined together with its most obvious 
translation, and the chronological results which it appears to authorize. 


TSMR TAS aaa SAT | Surreal Stat. TaSTaT HRA AR |. 
woos: Miphihi hiboah Rpaihh ts Sagat war aut araent waft 
saifaumeeat eet Sag YA | HaeaTae RA area atealsarA 
ou voce ante wNRG A Eee Rates aa AAIa TAISAT | arte 
a2 walte uaataa satya) aravatas a aed aicaeee | mre 
giradiqroa weet | PaEe ae fimatwae aaae | Toot TIRE 
et ater we ese wast aadarat Agiaaeal AM | Walew 
caatdrafasieeion | sett dfwarmetd cara fade STETUTY | 
seearets vert <xikewaRG qefeauatega: WaarTea Te | 








Gonerda and other kings governed Cashmir in the Cali yuo 2268 years, 


‘Misled by the Bharata (war) being said to take place at the end of the 


Dwapara age, some consider these computations as incorrect, Taking the 
M 
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number of princes, and the aggregate of their reigns, and deducting it 
from the portion of the Ca/i (that has past) the remainder does not agree 
with that (that should be left:) abandoning that (computation,) the year of 
Cali 653, being passed, the Curns and Pandus existed. In the current year 
the 24th (of the Cashmirian cycle) of the present era or Saca 1070, from 
the Srd Gonerda 2330 years have elapsed ; the sum of the reigns of the fifty- 
two princes was 1266. Confirmation of the date is derivable from the calcula- 
tion made by astronomical writers of the motion of the seven Ftishis, which 
goes from star to star (1, e. performs a complete revolution,) in 100 years, and 
the Munis being in Magha, the earth was governed by Yudhishthir, the era 
of whose Government is 2526. 


The 3rd Gonerda is the Kenund who succeeds Anuimvun, the first prince, 
whose term of ruling is particularized in the Ayin-Acberi, and in the origi- 
nal: the preceding series of princes in both is without specific dates, but 
as the number of reigns in that series may be considered as either 50 or 
52, it so far agrees with that of the first fifty-two monarchs whose names 
are not recorded, and the aggregate of their reigns althongh not mentioned, 
may probably be considered the same, or 1266 years. I am not quite sure in- 
deed that the 1266 years do not belong to the series of which the names are 
specified, and that Abulfazl or his guide have not erred in placiog, them 
opposite to the fifty-two unknown sovereigns: however, be that as it may, if 
we allow 1266 years from Gonerdi the first, to Gonerda the third, and 2330 
years from Gonerda the third to the years of Sélirdhana 1070=A. D. 1148, | 
we shall come pretty near to the wera of the Curus and Pandavas as given in 
the above extract. Sélivahana 1070-+78. A. D. 1148 | 

A. D. 1820 





Years 672 ago. 
Present year of the Cali 4920—672—4248 years. 
From Gonerda 3rd, - - 2330 
Gonerda eee. 1266 3590 





Unaccounted for years of the Culi, G52 
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being the period that preceded Gonerpa Ist, but he was contemporary 
with Yudhishthir and consequently that prince was alive in the year of Cali 
652, which sufficiently corresponds with the notion mentioned by our au- 
thor, of the Curus and the Péfdus existing after the year of the Cali Yug 
65.3. 


A different mode of calculation will come much to the same thing, mak- 
ing however the period close ‘in the Saca year 1073 instead of 1070 as 
above: what the authormeans by the Laukika or current year 24, is ex- 
plained inthe close of the-history, and reters to the year of a particular cy- 


cle peculiar to Casimir. 


ra 











Years. 

From the Sra Gonerda, = = - = - = = «= = os30 

From the 1st to the 3rd, HAG Sat Sat || TSS 

| 3596 

_ Years of the Cali to the Ist Gonerda, Nemalent (ban ebro: 

4249 

- Deduct from'the present Cali year —s - © 4920 
671 years ago. 


Deduct the same from the present Suca year 1744—671. -1073 
Year of Baca referren ir - == *s - 1073=<A. D. 1151 


’ Athird calculation turns upon the time specified on the authority in 
fact of Vari aAmiira, as the duration of Y1 udhishthir's era, which according 
to the opinion of most Pandits ceased with the institution of Vicramas. 





This period compre thends = - - - - - > 2526 years. 
Added of Saca yealae atone = ee 1070 
3596 





The Saca year 1070 (1744—1070) was 674 years ago and 4920 
M2 


of the -Ciii, But by this only 3596 years are accounted for, and there is 
remaining of the Cali 650: however our author here brings Yudhishthira’s 
vera to the Sdlindiaua wra, as otherwise the difference between that and 
Vicrama’s or 134 years, must be added to the 650; he also computes. the 
difference between Vicrama and Silivéhana to be 135 years; we are then 
quite in possession of his meaning, for; 

Years of the Cali to the wra of Yudhishthir, ‘ 653 

Voar from Vudhishlhir to Salivdhana, esis 2526 

Years from Saéliv4hana to our author's own date, 1070 





Total of the Cali sees 4240 

being ee the same as the result of our first calculation, and but three 
years more than in our last calculation being the diflerence required in con- 
firmation of our author's theory. Major Witvorp makes the years of Yup- 
HishTuIR extend to the Sdlivdhanawra (A. R. ix. 211.) Mr. Colebrooke has 
given the passage relating to the revolution of the seven /tishis, and has de- 
scribed the theory which states it ; as has Major Wirorp in the first pages 
of the same volume (87, 89, &c.) With respect to the period of the com- 
meéncement of the Cali age our author's notions are the same as those com- 
monly received, 


fh 


men. 
On the War iekaisie ere DHA and Casas. 


Aurnovan the ane of Gonerpa does not appear in the Mahdbhérat, 
yet there Js an account of an inveterate and sanguinary war between Ja- 
RASANDHA and Crisnéa, in the course of which a battle on the Yamund 
took place, when Hames and Dornica two princes in alliance with the 
former, were killed. Hausa was defeated by Batarima, driven into the 
vamwnd and drowned: The cause and course of this war are narrated in the 


“With great appearance of probability, and throw considerable 
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light on the history of Crarsué#a and of India, in his time: its substancemay 
therefore be not unacceptable. Jarasanvua, king of Magadhd, is described 
as a powerful prince: he held in alliance or subjection, SiéurAua, kingof 
Chedi; Vacra or Vacravanva, king of Carusha; the powerful prince of 
the Yavanas; Buacapartra, king of thesouthand west; the kings of Ban- 
ga and Puidra, of the Surasénas, Bhadracéras, Bodheas, Sdheas, Parawa- 
ras, Sust’halas, Mucutas, Pulindas, Salwdayanas, Cuntyas, Southern Pincha- 
Jas and Eastern Cogulas, and he had driven eighteen families of the Northern 
Bhojas to the westward, and the Miisyas to the south. Cansa, king of Ma- 
t hurd was married to the dayghter of JAanasanpua, and it was to revenge the 
murder of his son-in-law, that the latter levied war upon Crisuna. Accord- 


ing to the Makébidrat this war continued for three years, and in the 


Bhégavat it is said, that Janasanpua besieged Mat hurd eighteen times. 
Both authorities agree in the result. Crisusa was obliged to fly, and take re- 
fuge with his family and followers, ina strong place on the west coast of In- 
dia, where he built the city of Dwdracd. Janasanpua’s power was an in 
superable obstacle to Yupnisntuir’s performance of the Rdjasiya sacrifice, 

erin other words to his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India. This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by Crisx Na with his 
own quarrel, and induced the Pandava piances toarm in his behalf, Accom- 
panied by Buima and Arjuna, Cr isHNA entered Behar by a circuitous 
route, passing under the hills through Gorackpore-and Tirhut, and he 
thence appears to have taken JARASANDHA unprepared for defence ; the 
text when reduced to common sense, importing, that the monarch was sur- 
prised in his capital, and after a conflict of some days killed in single combat 


by Buima, The occurrence does not appear to have produced the expected, 


consequence, as it was undoubtedly one of the causes ofthe great war be- 
tween the Pdndara and Caurava princes, one of the effects of which was to 
prevent Caisusa from recovering the territory, he had murdered his uncle 
to obtain. Kens., the illegitimate son of Cunrt, the daughter of Sura king 
of Mathurdé, who appears to have held that territory after Janasanpua’s 


death, being probably placed, and undoubtedly maintained im it, by the 
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Caurava princes, to whom he was a faithful and valuable ally. These oceur- 
rences furnish a satisfactory clue to the close confederacy that subsisted 
between Crisnéa and the Pdidava brethren; his expulsion from Mat‘huré, 
and foundation of a city onthe Malabar coast. Before closing the note, we 
may advert to the mention of the powerful Yavanddhipa, amongst Jara- 
sANDia’s alli@s or tributaries: he is said to possess boundless authority, 
and to reign over the west like another Varuna. From this passage, and 
others not-unfrequent, in which respectful mention of the Yavana power is 
niade in the Mahdabhdrat, we may at least infer that the date of its compo- 
sition was posterior to the Macedonian invasion of India. By the time ofthe 
composition of the Sn Bhdgavat, the Yavanas had assumed a new shape, 
the name being applied to the Mohammedans, and the feelings of the author 
have evidently influenced his narration. The prince, who in the Mahdbhdrat 
is a powerful king, and is no otherwise distinguished than as one of Jara- 


SANDHA’ smany allies, becomes inthe Bidgarat, Yavandsur, a titan or fiend 


who attacks CrisuNa of his own accord, and whose assault, combined with 
the approach of Jarasandha, with which however itis not connected in the 
way of confederacy or alliance, causes the Demi-god to remove his family to 
Dwéracdé ; he himself leads the Demon into a snare, and destroys him. The 
whole story of the war and the character of Cutsuna indeed are changed 
from history to legend j im this work, which is manifestly the most modern of 
the Purdéias. The precise dominion of the Yavanddiipa, said to comprise 


Mare ov Murs and Naraca, is not easily identified, although many traces 


of the former name present themselves, as in the Maruca of Ptolemy, a city 
of Sogdiana, and in the two Merus, Meru al Rud and Meru Shajehanabad of 
Khorasan, of which, the latteris an antient city, its foundation being as- 
cribed to Tahmuras, or in later times, to Alerander, whilst, as the same with 
Antiochia or Seleucia, it was at one period the capital of the Bactrian king- 
dom, If the Maru ofthe Mahdbhdrat be either of these, therefore, the king 
of the Yavanas ts the Bactrian monarch: indeed the samé prince is most 
probably intended even if we carry the application ofthe terms to a more 
southerly latitude to which they very legitimately appertain. Marn (#@) pro- 
perly means a desert and ill-watered region ; hence itis applied to the sandy 
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desert along the Indus, extending westward to Airman and Mukran, Maru 
and Naraca may thenimply the Sindhie provinces, and these were reduced 
under the authority of the Bactrian monarch, if we may trust to Strabo and 
his guides, who state that that sovereign not only held Pattalene, but the 
territories of Tessariostus and Sigertis along the. sea coast. oi povev syp 
Llatladieny xaricyov dA Kad Tig BANG Taparlos TiHy Te Teooupiosou xarovpiryy 


ao THY Deyiprideg Coosavgiay. 


No. VI, 
On the Gandhdras or Gandarii and other Nations of the Panjab and North 
| West of India. 


Sindhu Gandhar, fi , is the phrase of the original—the Gandhar 





Of the Hindu writers vik been always regarded by them as the Candaiar 


of the Mohammedans, and the text here not only corroborates the notion, 
but by connecting the Jndus with the province, shews, that at least a sub- 
division of it extended beyond the limits now assigned to Candahar, and 
carries it across the southern portion of Afghanistan; the Hindu name was 
known to the ancients, and Herodotus, enumerates the Gandarii, asa peo- 
ple of one of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Empire under Darius 
Hystaspis, and subsequently as serving in the army of Xerxes Yarrayidas 


OE xai Pavidgios xej Antixas ts as Arapulus eg tavilo leraypsves 260orxovle xa) ex 


alay TaAayra mporedesoy, yopog a: bulog eS pone. 

Tha. 91. “The Sattagyde, Gandarii, Dadice and Aparytea, were Soseed 
together and contributed 170 talents, and this was the seventh prefecture.” 
Again, Tapia: 62 xal Xopacpio xr Doyses rexel Tavieigini xa: Accdinos eolparen 
elo. The Purthi, Chorasma, Sogdii, Gandaru, and Dadice served in the army. 
Pol. 66. The two last it appears were united under one command Pavéeziay 
& xal Antlneae: Agriging ‘0 "Aagitvany, “ Artyphius, the son of Artabanus, 
commanded the Gandarii and Dadice."—Jlid. By the Dadice were no 
doubt intended the Duradas or Daradacas (ACK Or SILER) with whom 
we often meet in the text, as the inhabitants of the rugged tract lying west 





of Cashmir, or the site of thesmodern Duwurds: the term however is ap- 
_ plicable to any, of the tribes inhabiting that portion of the great Indian 
chain, as its import is merely, mountaineers, and the Dadice as the con- 
tiguous neighbours of the Gandarii were therefore probably the mountameers 
of Ghizni and Ghaur. In Ptolemy's time the position of the Durds, oras 
he calls them almost correctly, Daradre, was pretty accurately kiiown: 


he says ‘Yrd 8 rag roi "Lv8iv wyyds AEPAAPAL, xa) 3 opowy) cileiy tiorép xeiles 


sub fontibus Indi, Daradre, et horam montana supereminent. |§ Who 
the Sattagyde and Aparite were, is not so satisfactorily traceable: if we 
may take etymology as a guide they were Hindw tribes: Satlagyde, may 
be resolved into Sdfgerhi, the district of the seven strong holds, a sort of 
nomenclature very Common in India; and the Aparite may be derived 
from Apara, ulterior or western, or if Aparbartica, the reading of Isidoreof 
_ Charux be applied to the same people, as suggested by Major Jtennell, we 
_ may refer this to Apdrbataca, a low-lander, one not a mountaineer, In op- 
position to the Ddradacas or Dadicw before mentioned : a more satisfactory 
evidence of Hindu identity may be derived from the lists of countries ex- 
tracted from original Sanscrit works, and published by Major Wilford in 
the 8th volume of the Researches: amongst the northern countries (p. 340,) 
and in a series including Gandiir, we have the Sitacas who may be the 
same as Suffagyda@, and in another groupe of a miscellaneous character, 
butcomprehending Balkh, Arachosia, &c. we have the Aparitas, avery close 
approximation to the Aparyte of Herodotus. In short from these con- 
siderations it appears that there is some reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the opinion entertained by the able geographer of Herodotus, that the 7th 
| Satrapy consisting of the above tribes, lay to the west of Bactriana and 
Aria, and that the Gandarii may be traced to a town called Caendar on 
the frontiers of Khowarezm. (Geography of Herodotus 295 et seq) there 
does not appear any occasion to seek for this Satrapy in 80 westerly a posi- 
tion and as far as the Gundarii are concerned, their easterly situation rests 
Rot only on Hindu but classical authorities. 


The Gandaritis of Stragso which furnishes an approximation to the 
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Gandarit of Herodotus is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern 
city of Canduhar: he observes, it was watered by the Choaspes which falls 
into the Cophenes: he has also a Gandaris which he places between the 
Hydraotis (the Ravi) and the Hydaspis, (the Beyah) and consequently to- 
wards the eastern part ofthe Panjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, 
bringing it rather more to the west, unless as Salmasins conjectures, his Su- 
astus is'the Cophenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern bounda- 
ry of the Gandari. * Inter Suastum et Judem sunt Gandara.” The Hindu 
system agrees with, and reconciles these different accounts, for according 
to the Mahdbidre’, the Gand ari are not only met with upon crossing the 
Setlej, and proceeding towards the Airdrat: (Ravi) or where Srrapo places 
Gandaris, but they wre scattered along with other tribes throughout the Pun- 
jab, as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text, one body of the Gandiart appear to occupy @ division of their 
own, on tle lust river, which is-named after that very circumstance, Sind itt 
Gandhar, and these may have extended westward as far as the modern Can- 
dahar. Puixy and Pompontus wexa evidently intend adiflerent people by 
their Ganduri, or more properly Candari, who were a Sogdian not an Indian 
tribe, as, Sufmasius observes, and as is stated by Ptolemy. These may 
perhaps be referred to the Caender of Major Rennell, but analogies 
resting on a supposed similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as .D’An- 
wille has shewn, when he criticises De Barros for inferring that Cundahar 
was one of the cities built by Alerander, of whose name its appellation was 
a corruption: the city being called corruptamente Candar, havendo de 
dizer Scandar, nome per que os Persas chamam Alexandre (Decade iv. 
lvi. c. i.) whenat the same time he falls into alike error, and derives Canda- 
har fcom Kond ow Kand qui dans le Persan designe une Fortresse (Anti- 
quité geographique de LInde ;)a meaning which 5;*, the w ord being written 
possesses. Je Barros is not singular, for D Herbelot has 
respecting the origin of Candahar, and he is followed 
r written by the 


glsect no where 

ihe same conjecture, 

by Meninski, but the name of Alexander js:%. is neve 

prientals with the Arabic J, the initial of Candahar, and it was no doubt 
N 
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+4 
| 


employed to express the harder sound of the qin the Hindi name TT; 
the aspirate also is preserved in both these words whilst none is to be 
found in Alexander's name. 


The confusion arising from an inaccurate mode of writing or reading 
names, prevailed as much amongst ancient as modern writers, and in 
classical authors much unnecessary perplexity has been occasioned, by 
their erroneously confounding the Gandarite or Gandaride of the Pun- 
Jab, with the Gangaride or the nations along the river Ganges. . They 
seem indeed to have gathered scattered notices of places and nations 
from different sources, perhaps originally tolerably accurate, but which 
were distracted and confounded in the hands of the writers themselves, 
Something of this nature occurs in the Periplus of Arrian. Between Ba- 
ry§aze, unquestionably as has been shewn by Dr. Vincent, Baroach, and 
Baciria, he places various nations 5 79 Tz roy Avarziay xal Payeraw xal 
Tavdapaydy xox rag Wzaxridasty tig 'y Bards-cre 


S AarsGoivizsin Mou TH Tony ex ave 
Hyas Baxi picveoy. The author as Dre. 


Vincent observes is a better merchant than 


a historian, and it may be added, thana geographer, beyond the maritime dis- 


tricts: his meant 





, ¢ however is clear enough, and he passes from Guzerat to 
the Punjab, as appears by the situation he has riven Alexandria Bueephalos, 
which according to Strabo was built upon the Hydas pes. 


Proclis is possibly 
the same with the Proclais of Ptolemy and Peucolais of Strabo, supposed by 


Major Rennell to bethe modern Pekheli (Memoir 
. 171). The Fantharagi, Saumasius conjectures with probability to be an er- 

ror for Gandaride. The Rachosi inhabit most probably the Rod Cuy of the 
Purdiias identified by Col. Wilford with Arachosia (A. R. vol. viii. 336.) and 
it only remains to dispose of the Aratri, which we are able to do most sa- 
tisfactorily, the Mahdbhirat declaring that the countries situated upon the 
Satadru (Setle}), Vipasa (Beyah), Airdvati’( Ravi), Chandrabhaga (Chinab), 
Vitasta (Jelum), and the Sindhu (Indus), and without the range of the Hi- 

m 


wry feayaet see: | eee aye A SarrewmarAaa Mahdbharat 


of a Map of Hindostan, 





at 
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“Kerna Par” ‘One of their cities, Sdcala, is palpably the same with one of 
the Péindata cities of Provemy, or Sagala. 


We have iti the Mahdbhdrat another people of the Punjab, intimately con- 
nected with thesetribes, the Madrés, and whom we may endeavour to trace 
$n classical writers. They are sometimes confounded with the Gendhdras, but 
dre teally distinct, having a different sovereyrn, and being both separately 
jaentioned in various lists of the northern countries: the nearest classical ap- 
proximation to them is the Mardi of Pliny, the mountaineers bordering on Bac- 
‘tna, who, Masor REN NELL supposes were the mountaineersof Gaur. (Geo- 
‘prapliy of Herodotus 283). Major Rennell following Monsr. D' Anville infers 
‘from the repented occurrence of this name to designate various fierce intract- 

Able tribes, that tt was the penieric name of such nations. Monsr. D'Anville 
doa derives it from the Persian (5.2) mard, a man, “un terme qui appartient 
a plusieurs idiomes de Porient #1 entre autres le Persan, pour designer au 
propre ce que vir designe en Latin, se prenant aussi pour l'equivalent de 
“Bellator, etmeme dans me qualification injuriense comme celle de Rebelli:” 
‘he connects also the character of these people with the old stories of Marii- 
‘chora, the man-eaters of Krrstas, to whom Tuevenor found a modern pa- 
‘rallelin some Indian tribes of the Dekhan, and who were denominated Mardi 
Coura ou mangetirs (hommes by their neighbours. It might be inferred 
that Kvesias intends Maglizeze which he explains Anthropophagos, to be the 
: Indian deriomination of his man-eating monster, but as he received his fables 
‘through a Persian medium, he has retained the Persian not the Indian name 
“(ops 5) from Murd, aman, and Khor, who eats : for this particular notion, 2 
-gource is easily found in’the Rédeshusas or fiends of the Hindus, and the le- 
-gend relating tothe sons of VASIsSHT HA, who were all devoured by Catma- 
‘sHAPADA, whichis told in the Mahdbhdrat, and thescene of which lies in the 
* Punjab, might have furnished Krestas with the fiction in question. | 


~»Monsr. D'Anyille observes © n'est on pas fort etonné que dans un pays ou 


“par un principe de religion tres ancien, ‘abstinence en nourriture de toute 
wey oe 4 . Nz 
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chair d’animal est recommandée, il y ait des anthropophages;” and the incon- 
gruity of several Indian customs as described by the historians and geogra- 
phers of antiquityis in many other instances no less surprising. The incom- 
patibility of their accounts with our received notions, has reflected some 
discredit upon the veracity of the authors, but making due allowance for 
imperfect information, and a leaning to the marvellous, inseparable from 
our nature, we have no reason to accuse MrEGasTHENEs particularly of un- 
truth; of this the Madri or Marai will furnish us with an illustration: they 
are described along with the other people of the Punjab by Sanscrit autho- 
rities, in terms which fully justify the classical writers, and which prove 
that the various restraints of Hindu polity were either unknown to the 
north western tribes, or were very little regarded by them: a few passages 
from the Kerna Parva of the Mahabharat will afford to the scholars of Eu- 
rope an opportunity of instituting amore particular comparison. Karna 
addresses Salya, king of Madra, to the following effect : 


“An old and excellent Brahman, reviling the countries Bdhica and Ma- 
dra in the dwelling of Dunitarisutra, related facts long known, and thas 
described those nations. External to the Himavén, and beyond the Ganges, 
beyond the Seraswati and Yamuna rivers and Curueshetra, between five 
rivers, and the Sind/w as the sixth, are situated the Bahteas ; devoid of ritual 
or observance and therefore to be shunned. Their fig-tree is named Goder- 
dhana, (i.e. the place of Céw-killing,) their market place is Subkadram, (the 
place of vending liquor: at least so say the commentators) and these give 
titles to the door-way ofthe royal palace. A business of great importance 
compelled me to dwell amongst the Béhicas and their customs are there- 





fore well known to me. The chief city is called Séedla and the river Al pa- 
ga: the people are also named Jartéicasand their customs are shameful : 
they drink spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with 
garlic, and live on flesh and wine: their women intoxicated appear in pub- 
lic places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and sing- 
ing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those of the ca- 
mel or the ass; they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are under no 


restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and, sound the eym- 
bal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hearse voices; ‘** We will hasten 
to delight, in thick forests and in pleasant places ; we will feast and sport; 
and gathering on the high ways spring upon the travellers, and spoil, and 
scourge them.” In Sdcdla, a female demon (a Réeshasi) on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortniglt sings aloud “TI will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaff 
the inebriating spirit, attended by fair and graceful females.” The Sudra-like 
Bihfeas have no institutes nor sacrifices, and neither Deities, Manes, nor 
Brahmans accept their offerings. They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, and they 
use equally in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of camels, and of ass- 
es. Who that has drank milk in the city Yegandharacan hope to enter Swerga. 
Bahi and Hica were the names of two fiends in the Fipasa river ; the Bahicas 
are their descendants, and not of the creation of Hrahmd: some say the Aratias 
arethe name of the people, and BaAreca of the waters. The Vedas are not 
known there, nor oblation, nor sacrifice, and the Gods will not partake 
their food. The Prastialas, (perhaps borderers,) Madras, Gandharas, Arat- 
fas, Khasas, Bisas, Alisindius, (or those beyond the Indus) Seuviras, are all 
equally infamous. There one who is by birth a Brahman, becomes a 
Cshetriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sédra, or a Barber, and having been a Barber, 
becomes a Brahman again. A virtuous woman was once violated by Aratta 
ruffians, and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste, on this account their heirs are their sister's children not their own. 
All countries have their laws and Gods: the Ydvanas are wise, and pre- 
eminently brave: the Mlechch'has observe their own ritual, but the Ma- 
dracas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth: it is the region of 
ebriety, unchastity, robbery and murder : fie on the Pdnchanada people! fie 
on the Araffa race !"—Manannirat, Kersa Parva. 
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No. VII. 


Of the Bauddha Religion in Cashmir, 


Tue passage in the text adverted to, page 23, requires a little considera- 
tion, both as to its meaning, and the chronological views to which it bas 
already given rise. The text of the original runs thus; 


aa 





soem ote Geta werc wvacrnitt ae wind cars 1 si 
at sfeataaeiwer ore a4 asa: Sty gee aaa Eh 


| 
Ls 


= 


There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some coni: 
pounds of a purport absolutely unknown to the most learned Brahmans, 
Taking it as it stood, it appeared to involve the position that the Turushkg 
princes preceded Sdkya Sinka by above a century anda half, and conclud- 
ing the Gaufama of the sixth century before the Christian wra to be intended, 
by the name Sdkya Sinha, which is always enumerated as a synonime, the 
date of Gonerda the third was acd usted accordingly in the preceding pages 
and placed 640 B. C. an opportunity having subsequently occurred of con- 
sulting a Burma priest, and aman ofsome learning, on the subject, there ap- 
peared, good grounds for revising the passage, and altering the results, im 
fonsequence of which several pages previously printed off have been can= 
celled, and it is only in the marginal dates of the first dynasty that any 
traces of the error have been suffered to remain. These are of compara- 
tive unimportanee, and will be readily rectified by adverting to the table, 


We have now then to offer a translation of the passage, premising that 
the term Puranirvrite should be Parinirvrite, the sixth case of Purinirvrils 


erin Pari, Perinibbuti, the ordinary term used by the Banddlias, to expre=s 
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the final Nirvritti or emancipation of their Buddhas or Saints in its fullest 
se. Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The use of this and some 
other peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unintelligible to the 
ablest scholars among the Brahmans of Hindostan, but are familiar to the 
Rahans of the Burman empire, proves that Ca/Aana the author of the Cash- 
mirian history, or at least his euides, were well acquainted with the lan. 
guage, and probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. 





SCH 


“They (Hushea, &c.) of Turushea descent, were Princes, asylums of vir- 
tne, and they founded Colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Susiea and other 
places. During the period of their reign the whole of Cashmir was the 
enjoyment of Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. Afterthem, when 150 years 
had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord Sicya Stwaa in this es- 
sence of the world, a Bodhisaiwa in this country named NaGigyuna, was 
Bhumiswara (Lord of the earth), and he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas.” 


As the prevalence of the Banddhas and consequence of N ig4rjuna, if 
not subverted, were at least checked in the ensuing reign of Abhimanyu, and 
as the passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Tu- 
rushka princes, the 150 years subsequent to Sékya Sinha must fall within the 
limits of Abhimanyu’s reign : it is therefore necessary only to fix the date of 
Sdkya Sinha to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this por- 
tion of our history. ; 

Tn a late work, Hamilton's Nepal, it is asserted on the authority of local 
tradition, that “ Sdcya Sinha, the well-known apostle of the nations still 
attached to the Buddha faith, existed about the beginning of the Christian 
wra, he being considered the fi/th Buddha Legislator, and distinct from 
Gautama, who lived in the sixth century before it.” Whatever may be 
the accuracy of this opinion, it may be safely assérted, that it is diametri- 
_ ally opposed to the notions prevalent in all other regions, Brahmanical 
or Bauddha. In the lexicons of Amera and Hemachandra, Sdcya Sinha 
occurs asa synonime of Gautama, Saudodhani, and Mayddéviguta or Gau- 

lama, the son of Sudiedhana and of Mayddévi. _A similar string of Pali 
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synonimes is tised by the priests of the Burma Empire Sudhodani-cha 
Gotama, Sékyasiha, tatha, Sakyamunt ch’ Adichheh bundiu cha, The Baud- 
dhas of Ceylon also consider the fifth Buddha whom they name Maitri 
as yel to come.—As. Aes. vii. 32 and 414. 


Sikya Sinka, as observed, is always identified wiih Gautama. The con- 
curring traditions of the Bauddha nations establish the existence of that 
prince of Magadha in the middle of the sixth century before Christianity. 
There js little reason therefore to call that fact in question. It is very un- 
accountable however why Gautama should bear such asynonime as Sikya 
Sinia,” and no satisfactory explanation of the appellation has yet been trac- 
ed: itis equally inexplicable also how a prince of central India, should have 
borneso prominent ashare, in the introduction of areligious innovation, the 
earliest vestiges of which are so clearly referable to the North West of 
India, to Bactria or even to Tartary. That the Bauddha religion did not 
originate in Cashmir with Sékya Sinha is evident from the whole course of 
the history, and all tradition points to a period long antecedent to his, for 
the date of the invention and its author, At the same time Kalhana, well 
informed as he is in these respects, has evidently confounded the two pe- 


niods, and_ hence assigned to Sikyu Sinha a date corresponding to at least — 


1392 B.C. although apparently designating the person who flourished B. C. 
542. We may therefore venture to correct his chronology withreference 
to this latter date, although until we can be satisfied that the Sukya Sinha 

of the North West was one individual with the Gautama of Magadhd, we 


cannot venture to attach any thing like certainty to this emendation, Some 


. Aceording to the Hurmah Banddhas Sahya is the family name of Gavrama'’s ancestry. In 
the Parajikd Attha Katha is a very curious account of the four Sungdyanas or Missions, by 
whieh the Basddha religion was propagated to distant regions, ‘The fourth was of w miacellancous 
_Béire, apd included. both Ceylon and Cashmir, about 236 years it ix said: after the disappearance 

of GAUTAMA: a Gdtha or toxt is cited on this subject which alludes to some legends, that np 

Pear not improbably comseoted with the:statements of our history.’ Gantwa Kéamira Gandhdram, 
_ isi Majjantiéo toda ; Duttha nigin pastditwa mech éti bandhhank bahiti, AMejjantika then having 


proceeitod to Kashmir aud aa dar, and subdued the evil Serpent genius, liberated. numbers froty 
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circumstances in favour of the date laid down are adverted to im the cons 
cluding observations, and we may here add, that there seems to be a strange 
connexion between the circumstances and dates of the Zerdushts of Persia 
and the Buddhas of India, which deserves 4 more particular investigation 
than we have hitherto had materials to undertake, 


“The passage relating to the prevalence of the Banddha faith im Cashmir 
includes the mention of an individual, whose history is fully as obscure, if 


not as important as that of Buddha. 


NicArsuNa as a Bodhisatwa (see note in page 21) may be eithera religi- 
ous or a secular character: he was probably the former, as a hierarch, the 
prototype of the modern Lama of Tibet; his other title however, Bhumi- 
swara may mean a Prince, and has probably induced Mr. Colebrooke to- 
translate the text generally thus: | 


_Dimopara was succeeded by three kings, of the race of T'urushea, 
and they were followed by a Bodhisatwa, who wrested the empire from them 
by the aid of Sdeya Sinha, and introduced the religion of Buddha into Cash- 
mir. He reigned a hundred years, and was follow oy by AbHIMANYD.— 


As. Res. ix. 295, 


_ In differing from Mr. Colebrooke, there is creat probability of committing 
error, but in thus case, the state of the Manuscripts, full of obscurities and 
mistakes, i is a sufficient vindication of a difference of interpretation, and 
yntil we can ascertain what the reading of the original should be, we may 
alledge in support of the translation above preferred, the following consider- 


ations ; 


. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas according to the origmal, continue 
oom time afier AnHIMANYU's accession, as well as the superintendance 
of Nicinjuna; he conld not therefore have been at that time king of 

o 
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rated aa: | ATS aT aiun afraaa, 





Cashinir. aferaaae ata ofa 






urfaati | 
Their superiority is assigned also to argument, not to authority ; @ aia: 


“Tn that time(ApuimaNnro'steign,) the Bawddias, cherished by the learn- 
ed Bodhisatwa; NaGinsuna, maintained the ascendancy; they, the enemies 
of the Agama (Vedas,) and disputatious, overcame all the wise men in ar- 


a i | 


gument, and demolished the practices, prescribed in the Nila Purdiia. 


2, That the Raja Tarangiii does not mean to include NiGansuna, 
amongst the kings of Cashmir, may be also inferred from his omission in 
AnvLrazt’s lists, prepared, as those were no doubt, from correct copies, and 
by able Pundits, and corresponding exactly with the Sanscrit text in every 
other instance. 


3. The length of Nigigsuna’s supposed reign, 150 years, or in. fact its 
specification at all in this part of the history, is.also hostile to its occurrence, 
as precision in this respect, is affected by the author, only from the reign 
of Gonerna the third, 


4. We have the authority of the Vrihat Katha, the author of which was 
a Cashmirian, and lived about the same time with CaLuana, for denying the 
tile of king to NaGArsuwa; his work is a compilation of fables, it is true, 
and his account of NAGhsuuna is evidently consistent with that character ; 
but it still may serve to shew in what light that personage was usually 
considered by the Hindus. In the 7th section of the book entitled Retna 
prabhé Lambaca, Nichkasuna, is called the minister of Criniyvu, king of 
Chiraya pur; » Bodhisatwa; a man of singular virtue and charity, and great 
medical and chemical knowledge. He allows his head to be cut off to save 
the king's life, whose days his knowledge of the elixir of immortality had 


preserved beyond the natural limits, and the enmity of whose son and 
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successor, he had consequently provoked: his death however being really 
bronght about, observes the author, by the Deities, who could not bear his 
beginning to render men immortal: <q AMAT FATA IATL | 
aateerqatata waa AT | 


Lom 





5. Whoever Nicinguna might have been, he was undoubtedly once a 
person of great celebrity, for a large portion of the Kali. Yug, or present age, 
400,000 years yet to come, is denominated after him, the Négarjuntya Baca 
or @ra: it is singular therefore that there seem to be few or no legends 
respecting him, and all are but little satisfactory. A Tantra named Cacsha 
Puta is ascribed to him, but his name does not occur in its pages. A work 
on medicine 1s named after him, and a Canara work the Pujyapida Cha- 
ritra makes mention of him, ina similar character as the Vrihat Catha, and 
alludes to him as possessing some magical means of perpetuating his exist- 
ence, and transmuting ordinary substances to gold, 


In none of these cases, except perhaps as the Sueddhipa, does he seem 
to be considered as a king. 


No. VIIL. 
On the Ancient Names of Cashmir in Classical Writers. 


"IT is said‘in the original (see page 24) that in consequence of the excessive 
cold, the King resided six months in Dérvébhisdradi or in Darva, Abhisara 
and other places; of a more temperate clime 1t may be presumed. Darva, 
has not been identified, although the Darvas are in the list of outcast tribes, 
and were no doubt a people bordering on Cashmir. Abhisdra as well as 
Dérva, must be contiguous to Cashmir, and at the time mentioned, must have 


been a part of the same kingdom. It is sometimes used, (As. Res. vill. 340) 
o2 
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though not very accurately, as appears from the text, as a syhonime of- 


Cashmir, and in that sense it might have been employed by the ancients. 
Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian, with some varie- 


ties of nomenclature, mention, Biasarus or Abiosarus, Abisares or Abia-. 


Bares, Embisares and Abissares, as a Prince, whose dominions lay to the 
north of the Punjab, confounding the name of the king with that of his 
country ; an error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 


of verifying some of the Monarchs in the Sanscrit text.  Abissares as he’ 
is called, was the neighbour and ally ef Porns, but after the defeat of that 


Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. His dominions lay immedi- 


ately above the country between the Indus and Hydaspes, or Vitasta, the 


Behut or Jelum: it would have been more correctly placed between the 
Jelum and the Chinab or Acesines, but the difference is not very consider- 
able. Abhisara as a part of Cashmir, of a milder temperature, is likely to 
have been the most southerly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 
mountains, and approaching the level of the Punjab: a situation, which 
will correspond very nearly with the site of the Regio Abissari of the clas- 
sical writers. Monsr. D'Anville finds an analogy to Abissares in Pew 
shawer (Antiq. Geogr. 14). Major Rennell considers Ambisares as king 
of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the Ghickers, who oc- 
cupied the hilly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 
and Tieffenthaler calls the Bisari les babitans des Montagnes de Jam- 
bou : either of the two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 
to be the truth. Although Abfisdra appears in the text, in thig place, as. 
a part of Cashmir, yet in a subsequent portion of the history, it is menti- 
oned as an independent state, and it might have held that rank at the time 
of Alexander's invasion : its interposition between the Greek imvyaders. 
and Cashmir, and finally the southern deflection of Alexander's route, may 
éxplain why no notice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that, 
conquerors marches, am omission which D'Anville justly regards as un- 
accountable, particularly as the country appears to have been known by 
its proper appellation to the Greek writers before. the Macedonian invasi- 
on of Persia. Ab 4 
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Herodotus (Thal. 102) describes the northern Indians as dwelling near 
4 city Which he names Caspatyrus, and again, (Melp. 44) he states that: 
Scylax when sent by Darius Hystaspes to explore the mouth of the Indus, 
commenced his course from that city. That by Caspatyrus is meant Cash- 
mir seems highly probable from the analogies both of name and locality. © 





1. With respect to the name, it is first to be observed, that there are ve- 
slight alteration, which will bring the resem- 
with what is asserted to have been, and 
Cashmir : this was derived, it is 


ry adequate grounds for a 
Llance to absolute identification, 
most probably was, the origin of the term, 
uniformly asserted by the oriental. writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or city being named after 
him , Casyapa pur (maT ) converted in ordinary pronunciation, into 
Cashappur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms, independent of the ter- 
mination of thecase, is the proper reading ofthe Greek text. Thus Stephanus 
Byzantinus has Kormamupes rong Vavdaprer, and Dodwell (De Peripli Sey- 
lacis wtate) considers this as the same with the Kacraldpog of Herodotus. 
Wesseling regards it also as a various reading of the same, and although 
he prefers retaining the latter, he assigns no’ reasons for the preference. 
D'Anville also concurs in considering the Kaspapyrus of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, and the Kaspatyrus of Herodotus, as the same, and it seems most 
likely therefore that the variety of reading 1s accidental, and originates with 
an error in the manuscript: as far therefore as a precise coincidence of name 
is a proof ofidentity, we have every reason to conclude, that the Kaspapyrus 
of the Greeks, ts the Kasyapapur, or Cashmir, of the Hindus, which there- 
fore was known by the original of its present denomination, as early as the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, or above five centuries before the Christian era. 


| 6, The next question +s as to the situation of Caspapyrus, according to 
the Greek authorities, and its correspondence with that of Cashmir, and here 
it must be admitted, there are some difficulties in the way of extreme pre- 
cision. ‘The general concurrence is satisfactory enough. Herodotus (Thal. 
102) states it to be in the vicmity of the Northern Indians, and associates - 
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it with Pactyaca; *Ajao: 3: rw» Inde Rarreruze cs rons xo 77 Maple yaioy 
Gol wstrepus, pos aoxiow tz xo Bogdw otvspou xt] 012 th ed0F- roa aay Tvdcby, 
6 Buxrpisict wasardyriy fyeri dlailev, and in the second, he in like mat- 
ner connects it with Pactyaca ‘ws'igunfiiles 2x Kaowoluga rz moasog xau 
ms Maxiueys yxg. They (Seylax and his companions) setting out from the 
city Caspatyrus, and the country of Pactyaca, sailed, he proceeds to say, 
towards the east and rising sun into the ocean xsdg qe x@s qrlou dvclonde ds 
Yenarcay ; a course, which with reference to its commencement in Cash- 
mir, tts progress down the Indus, and its termination in the Indian Ocean, 
is so far from being accurately described, as to have thrown a suspicion 


upon the voyage itself, and which consequently requires some ex amination. 


We may infer from several passages in the text, that the limits of Cash- 
mir were formerly by no means confined to the mountainous belt, which 
now incloses it, but comprehended other districts, ta the south and west, 


amongst which was Pakjilee or Pakholi, the Pactyica of Herodotus, a tract 


immediately contiguous to Cashmir on the West, and lying towards the 
upper part of the navigable course of the Indus, and hence, as Major Rennell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, 146,) infers, the country from which Scylax set 
out to explore the course of the river. It is by no means necessary there- 

fore to question the general accuracy of the account left us of the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Having embarked on the Indus, the course however 
should have been rather west than east, and this part of the narration is 
clearly erroncous: at the same time, as the navigators could only estimate 
their southern course with any thing like accuracy, and as they conceived 
‘themselves ailvancing upon the whole to regions lying farther east, than 
any yet known to them, the mistake was not unnatural, and need notaffect 
the general credibility of the story. It is to be observed also that we have 
not the original narrative, and Herodotus, may have substituted the popu- 
lar notion of the eastern course of the river to the sea, for the more cor- 
rect account of| the navigator himself: such is Mousr. Larcher's opinion 
and it seems well founded; “ Herodote qui n’ avait pas lu ta relation de 
Scylax, et qui avoit entendu dire, qu’ il avoit descendu l'Indus jusqu’ 4 


_— 
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la mer, 8’ imagina que cette mer etoit a lest, parce que c’ etoit T opinion 
de son siecle. Dans un temps postericur, Hipparque pretendit que l'em- 
bouchure De I' Indus etoit a I’ est equinoctial.” (Larcher. Histoire de He- 
rodote. Melpomene, note 95). We may therefore safely conclude that the Cas- 
patyrus known to the Persians and Greeks was at least part of the modern 


Cashmir. 


In the progress of time the name had undergone some change, but the 
situation was perhaps more accurately known. Cashmir appears in Ptolemy 
as Kacmnpie and is placed with great accuracy "Yxi res te Bidagee (the Vi- 
tasta or Jelum) xal r# Ee vie Bar (Chandra-bhaga) xastre Poawisy (Ravi) ryyag 
the two first rivers actually rising within the present province, and the third 

én the confines of Jambu, once in all probability a part of Cashmir. Ptole- 
my has alse a people called Keowsizaim, one of whose cities Kaewstpa lies lower 
down, and apparently corresponds with Multan (Vincent's Periplus, i. 12.) 
The Caspirai however occupy the country as far as the Vindyan mountains, 
andthe Yamuna. D'Anville appears to have considered these names alone, 
when he declares there is nothing in common withthe Caspira of Ptolemy, 
‘and Caspatyrus of Herodotus, for as he justly observes the position of a 
‘city on the lower part of the course of the Hydaspes, ne peut eonvenir, a 
Cashmir: as mentioned above, however this is distinct from the Casperia 
whith lies at the sources of the same river, and the position of which is 
precisely that of Cashmir. Whence Ptolemy got his Casperia, is not very 
clear, It is a singular geographical arrangement, that places the same 
people on the Hydaspes, at Modura or Muttra, and in the Vindyan moun- 
tains: the Caspirei of Ptolemy seem to be the same as the Catheri of Di- 
odorus, and the Cathir of Arrian, who were allied with the Malliand Oxy- 
drace or people of Multan, and Ontch, against Alexander, or in a word 
the Oshetryas or Rajaputs of Western India—Hence perhaps the error he has 
‘committed in assigning such remote places to the same state, for in the 
Punjib, and Doab, the various cities he specifies, were no doubt governed 
by Cshetriya, or Rajaput princes, although they were not subjected to one 
common sway, nor constituted the territory of any one peculiar tribe. ive! 


a 
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On the Diamond Mines of Southern India. 





By H. W. VOYSEY, Esq. 


’ HAVING lately visited some of the principal Diamond Mines of South- 
ern India, the few facts I have been able to collect respecting the geolo- 

‘gical relations of that gem, I take the liberty of laying before the Asiatic 
Society, 


A knowledge of the matrix of the Diamond has long been a desideratum 
in. Mineralogy. It has been hitherto supposed that this mineral was only 
found in alluvial soil, and a late writer infers from some circumstances at- 
fending a particular Diamond, which had passed under his examination, 
that the matrix of this precious stone was neither a rockof igneous origin 
Ror one of aqueous deposition,* * but that it probably originates like amber, 
“from the consolidation of perhaps vegetable matter, which gradually ac- 
“quires a crystalline form, by the influence of time, and the slow action of 
“corpuscular forces.” 


This reasoning may apply. with justice to the particular specimens 
which have fallen under the observations of Dr. Brewster, but as itis fully 
ascertained, that Diamonds have for two centuries at least been found io 
a rock, generally supposed to owe its origin to deposition from water, the 
application will of course be limited to the case of Diamonds found in al- 
luvial soil. 





* See Quarterly Journal of Science and Art, Oct. 1820. 
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A considerable range of mountains called the Nalla Malla* (Blue Moun- 
tains?) lies between the 77° and 80° of East longitude. Their highest points 
aré situated between Cummum, in the Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a 
town in the province of Hyderabad North of the Kistna, and vary in height 
from 2000 to 3500 feet above the level of the Sea. The following baro- 
metrical} heights are taken from my own observations, the others are from 
rigonometrical calculations with which I have been favored by Colonel 






















| Deteemeiconl Barometrical 
| | heights 
| above the sania of the Sea, | obove the level of the Sea. 
2086 feet 2060 feet Durgapah-condab, « hill station of Colo- 
i nel Lambton. 
irs Pass between Cummum and Nandial. . 
15th} Temple of Sri Sailam.| 
| g: | 25M) Ruined Temples and Stone ‘Tank 8.. E. 
ik | . of Sri Sallam, 6 miles. 
ag not visited, Byramennealy hill station of Colonel 
imbton. 
Go not visited, Cundoh-Brahmeswar, hill station of Co- 
, lone! Lambton, 
77 Town of Nandial, 
507 Town of Curdapah. 





TOOoO Hed of the Kistaah al Mepreondak. 


- ‘The outline of these mountains is flat and rounded, very rarely peaked, 
and as they run N. E. and 8. W, the ranges gradually diminish in height, 
until in the former direction they unite with the sandstone and clay 
slate mountains of the Godavery near Palinshah. Their union is cer- 


* 1 have reason to believe that this name is merely local. 
+ The Barometer is. late contrivance of Sir Harry Engleficld. Ii is called the Box Barometer 
and is refilled at every station with purified mercury. The cistern is of box-wood and open ; with « 
gage an exact inch in height, whieh is adjusted by a lens at the time of observation, It differs but in 
a trifling degree from other hargneters with whieh it has been compared, and T believe that its horns 
ry variations are more uniform, From the close correspondence usually observed between the tri+ 
gononetrical and harometrical heights at many of Colonel Lambton’s stations, I think the maximum 
of error is not more than 50 feet. 


} Pagoda of Perwuttum described by Col. Mackenzie in the Asiatic Researches, vol, ¥, 
P 
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tainly not very distinct, but is sufficiently so to entitle them to be consi- 
dered geologically as the same range. In a southern and 8. W.direction, 
they probably extend considerably beyond the Pagoda of Tripati. | The 
most southern point that has fallen under my observation is Naggery Nose, 
a well known Sea mark on the coast of Coromandel. Travellers to Hy- 
. derabad make a considerable detour for the purpose of crossing these 
mountains in their most accessible parts. Among the western passes on 
the Cuddapah road are those of Bakrapet and Moorcondah on the bank 
of the Kistna, and those of Nakrikul and Warripalli on the Ongole road 
areamong the eastern. The breadth of the range varies, but never ex- 
ceeds 50 miles, | 


The geological structure of these mountains, itis difficult to understand, 
and itcannot be easily explained by either the Huttonian or Wernerian theo- 
nies. The different rocks of which they are composed, being so mixed to- 
géther without regard to order of position, each in its turn being uppermost, 
that it is not easy to give a name so definite as to apply in all places, 
I once thought the term « shistose formation” would be the most simple 
and untheoretical term, but as Clay slate is probably the most prevalent 
rock, I have determined on giving that name to the whole, observing how- 
ever that by Clay slate formation” I do not mean the Wernerian Thou- 
sheiffer, the fourth in order, of his enumeration of primary rocks, but 


merely a collection of rocks which I conceive to have been placed in their 
present situation at the same period of time, 


The “Clay slate formation” then of the Nalla Malla Mountains consists 
of Clay slate; of every variety of slaty lime stone between pure lime stone 
and pure slate: of Quartz rock; of Sandstone; of Sandstone Breccia; 
of Flinty slate; of Hornstone slate and of a lime stone which I call Tufla- 
ceous for want of a better name, containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular masses of all these rocks. _yary 


All these vary so much in their 
composition, 


and pass into each other hy such insensible fradations, as 
well as abrupt transition, as to defy arrangement and render a particular 
description useless, 
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ft is bounded on all sides by Granite, which every where appears to 
pass under it and to form its basis, 


ai 

_ Some parts detached from the main range such as Naggerry Nose, Wor- 
ramallipet 2 and Nandigaon, a town on the Hyderabad frontier, with many 
others, have only the upper third of their summits of Sandstone and Quartz 


rock ; the basis or remaining two-thirds being of granite,* 


This range of mountains ts intersected by the rivers Kistna and Pen- 
nar and both appear to pass through gaps or fissures in it, which have 
been produced by some great convulsion, which at the same time that it 
fornied the beds’ of these rivers, gave passage to the accumulated waters of 
some vast lakes situated near the outlets, 


The tortuous passage of the Kistna for upwards of seventy miles ig 
bounded by lofty and precipitous banks, which in some places rise to 1000 
feet above its bed; the opposite sides of the chasm corresponding In an ex- 
act manner. Ravines of this description are not unfrequent all over the 
range, and the exact correspondence of their opposite salient and re-enter- 
ing angles, together with ithe abruptness of their origin, totally preclude the 
supposition of their being hollowed out by the action of running water. 


Two of these remarkable chasms occur on the western road to the shrine 
of Maha Deo at Sri Sailam, and would be totally impassable to travellers, 
but for the once magnificent causeway and steps, which w ind down the 


precipice, 


* T have reason to believe partly from personal observation, and from specimens obtained from 
pther sources, that the basis of the whole peninsula is of granite. 
A have traced it along the eoast of Coromandel lying under laterite (Buchanan's name for the Gis 
Clay of Jamieson) from Pondicherry ta Masulipatam., 
From Rajahmundry to Nandair in the bed of the Godavery. 
» And [have specimens from the base of the Sectibaldi hills, Nagpoor, From Travancore, Tin, 
neve Salem and Bellary, | 
; P? 
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“The only rock of this formation in which the diamond is found is the 
Sandstone Breccia. I have as yet only visited the rock mines of Bangan- 
palli, a village situated about twelve miles west of the town of Nandiala. 


The low range of hills in which these mines are situated appear distinct 


from the main range, but a junetion of the north and south extremities may 
be traced with great facility. 


The Breccia is here found under a compact sandstone rock, differing in 
no respect from that which is found in other parts of the main range. lt is 
composed of a beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, quartz, chalcedo- 
ny and bornstone of various colours, cemented together by a quartz paste. 
It passes into a puddingstone composed of rounded pebbles of quartz horn-. 
stone, ke. cemented by an argillo-calcareous earth, of a loose friable tex- 


ture, in which the diamonds are most frequently found. 


' ‘Some writers have miscalled this rock amygdaloid or wacken, and have’ 


described these mines as being situated on conical summits of that rock. 
The truth is that the conical summits are artificial, and owe their origin to 
the sifting of the pounded Breccia and Puddingstone, for the purpose of 
separating the larger stones, preparatory to their being wetted and examin- 
ed. Thi hill itself is quite flat and not a single conical elevation can be 
seen throughout its entire extent. In my journey from Nandiala on horse- 
back, a view of the range for an extent of twenty miles N. and 5S. °was 
constantly before me, and in no instance did I observe a deviation from the 
continued flatness. 


I regret that for many years previous to my visit to these mines, no fresh 
excavations had been made, so that I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
the mode in which the miners get at the Breccia. I saw many holes un- 
der large blocks of Sandstone, of about five feet average depth, most of 
them blocked up by rubbish, 1 was told that at that depth the diamond 
bed was found, oa 


rr 
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The miners are now content to sift and examine the old rmmbbish of the 
mines, and they are the more bent on doing this, from an opinion which pre- 
yails among them, and whichis also common to the searchers for Diamonds 
in Hindustan and to those on the banks of the Kistna, Parteala, Malavilly, 
&e. viz. that the diamond is always growing, and that the chips and small 
pieces rejected by former searchers, actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds. I saw at the time of my visit in 
January, 1921, about a dozen parties at work, each composed ofseven or eight 
people. Each party was on the top of one of the conical eminences, and active- 
ly employed in sifting and separating the dust from the larger stones : these 
were then laidin small heaps, spread out on a level surface, wetted, and 
éxamined, when the sun was not more than 45 degrees above the horizon. A 
party of boys was engaged in collecting and pounding scattered pieces of 
Breccia. All the labourers were Déérs or outcasts, and under no controul 
orinspection. The misery of their appearance did not give favorable ideas of 
the productiveness ef their labour. 


The sandstone Breccia is frequently seen in all parts of these mountams 
at various depths from the surface. In one instance I observed at a depth 
of 50 feet, the upper strata, being Sandstone, Clayslate and Slaty limestone. 
The stratification of the whole face of the rock is here remarkably distinct, 
and may be traced throngh a semi-circular area of 400 yards diameter. 
The stratum of Breccia is two feet in thickness, and immediately above it 
lies a stratum of Puddingstone composed of Quartz and Hornstone peb- 
bles, cemented by calcareous clay and grains of sand. It is very likely that 
this stratum would be found productive in diamonds, and I have no doubt, 
that those found at present in the bed of the Kistna, have been wash- 
ed down from these their native beds, during the rainy season.* In the al- 
luyial soil of the plains at the base of this range of mountains, and pegs 


* Dinmonds are found in the bed of the Godavery near Buddrachellam, The nullahe. and. small ri- 
vers which run into it near that place, have thelr origin in a rock formation exactly similar with those 
abowe described. I think it very probable that the Diamond mines of Sembhelpoor, of Pannab, aod. 
even of Bijapir are situated near similar rocks, 
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Jarly on or near the banks of the rivers Kistna and Pennar, are situated 
the mines which have produced the largest diamonds in the world. A- 


mong them are the famous mines’ of Goleondah, so called from their being - 


situated m the dominions of the sovereigns of Golcondah, although they 
are far distant from the hill fort ofthat name,—from which the province 
and Cooteb Shahi dynasty took their title. They were once very numer- 


ous fat least twenty in number), and Gani Parteala situated about three 


miles from the left bank of the Kistna, was the most famous, They are now | 


with the exception of two or three, quite deserted, and the names of several 
of those mentioned by Tavernier are forgotten. In none have fresh exca- 
vations been dug for many years ; although much ground remains unoOpen- 
ed, and many spots might be pointed out for new and productive mines, 


Even at Gani Parteala the search is confined tothe rubbish of the old 
mines: at Atciir, Chintapalli, Barthenypard and at Oustapalli, all Sl- 
tuated within two or three miles of each other, there are no labourers, 


The plain in which these villages are sitnated is bounded on all sides by 
granitic rocks, which also form its basis. The average depth of the allu- 
vial soil is abont twenty feet.* Its upper portion is composed of that pe- 
culiar black earth which is called by Europeans “Black cotton soil,”+ 
and is identical with that found on the banks of the Kistna in olher parts: 
ofits course; on the banks af the Godavery ; of the Manjera; Baen-Gun- 
ga and in the plain of Nandiala, arising from the de 
- Saltic trap rocks, in which all these rivers or 

their rise, Beneath this upper 
ed pebbles of Sandstone, Qua 


composition of the ha- 
their tributary streams take 
stratum, it is mixed with masses and round- 
riz Rock, Jasper, Flinty slate, Granite and 


* Tho greatest extent of the allaviam from the river's bank is about six miles, and the change to 
the red and groy soil from the decomposition of the granitic rocks is very distinct. 

+ This soil is casily fusible before the blow 
Tittle more than a red hea 


pipe: in 1820 I exposed it in a covered erucibic tg 
and it was converted into a light porous laya ; before tho blow Pipe it 


v 
‘ 
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large amorphous masses of a calcareous conglomerate, hearing no mark of 
attrition fromthe action of running'water.- In this stratum the diamond 
and other precious stones are found, The excavations are of various size, 
but from 15 to 20 fect deep. 


The labourers are a little more under controul than at Banganpali and 
they pay a trifling duty to the Nizam’s Agentstationed in the village. The 
mode of search is precisely the same as that above described, 


The mines of Ovatampalli and of Canparti on the right and left banks 
of the Pennar near Cuddapet, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the same 
nature; it is not quite so black, from the greater admixture of debris of 
sandstone and clayslate, 


In many parts of the plain of Nandiala, diamonds were formerly sought 
for, but the mines have for a long time ceased to be productive. 


The failure of the mines of the Dekhin may perhaps be principally at- 
tributed to the ¢ heapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. Otherwise from 
the vastextent of the rock in which they are found in India, there are scarce- 
ly any limits to the search for them. It may be assumed then ; 

Ist. That the matrix of the diamonds produced in southern India, is the 
Sandstone Breccia of the “ Clay slate formation.” 


2d. That those found in alluvial soil are produced from the debris of the 
above rock, and have been brought thither by some torrent or deluge, which 
could alone have transported such large masses and pebbles from the pa- 
rent rock, and that no modern or traditional inundation has reached to such 


an extent. 


8d. That the diamonds found at present in the beds of the rivers are 


washed down by the annual rains, 
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It will be an interesting point to ascertain if the Diamonds of Hindu- 


stan can be traced to a similar rock. It may also be in the power of others 


more favorably situated than the writer, to ascertain, if there be any ‘foun- 


dation for the vulgar opinion of the continual growth of the diamond. Dr. 


Brewster's opinion is rather in favour of it than otherwise. It is certain 
that in these hot climates crystallization goes on with wonderful fapidi ; 
and I hope at some future period to produce undeniable proofs of the re- 
crystallization of Amethyst, Zeolite and Felspar, in alluvial soil. 
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Some Account of the Country of Bhiitén, by Kishen 
Kant. Bose. 


TRANSLATED BY D. SCOTT, Ese. 





THE Country of Bhitén is bounded on the South by the territories 
of the Honourable Company and of ihe Raja of Cooch Behar ; on the East 
and South by Asam, on the North by the Lhassa territories ; by Mem, 
‘or the Lepha Country, on the west, and by Digurche on the North West. 
The country extends in length from East to West in some places 20 days, 


and In some parts 95 days journey; but is less in breadth, being from 
South to North from ten to fifteen wer journey. The Bhiién ce: 
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tory is entirely mountainous except on the south, south west and eastern 
parts, where there is level land. The low lands if well cultivated are capable 
of producing a revenue of seven or cight lacs of rupees; but they are in ge- 
neral waste, and at present the whole revenne of Bhatan, including mol, and 
sayer, and all items of collection, does not probably amount to three lacks 


of rupees, 


It is related by the people of Bhitén that to the North of Lhassa there 
is a country called Lenja, in which Lam Sapto, or the Dherma Raja 
formerly dwelt, From that place he went to Lhassa, and after residing 
there for some time he arrived at Panakha in Bhitan, which was at that 
time ruled by a Raja of the Coch tribe. When the Dherma Raja ar- 
rived there he began to play upon a kind of pipe, made of a human thigh 
bone, and to act contrary to the observances of the Coch tribe, and to 
perform miracles, at which the Coch Raja was so terrified, that he disap- 
peared with his whole family and seryants under ground, The Dherma 
Raja finding the fort empty, went in ang took possession, and having de- 
prived of their cast all the followers and slaves of the Coch Raja, who 
remained above ground, he instructed them in his own religious faith and 
main at Painakha and form the cast or 


customs: their descendants still re 
on of 


tribe called Thep, In this way the Dherma Raja got possess! 
Pfinakha, but on consideration that the sins of his subjects are attributa- 
bleto the ruler ofa country, instead of setting himself onthe throne, and €x- 
ercising the Sovereign authority, he sent to Lhassa for a Tibetian, in or- 
der to secure possession of the country ; and haying made him his prime 
minister and called him the Deb Raja, he occupied himself entirely with 
the cares of religion and contemplation of the Deity. Atthat time the res- 
tribute, and authority of the different Rajas or Go- 


pective boundaries, 
as will be 


yernors of Bhutan were settled as they continue to this day, 


more particularly detailed hereafter, 


dered the Dherma Raja as their spiri- 


All the people of Bhitén consi 
7 : 
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tual guide and incarnate Deity, and implicitly obeyed his orders. Some 


time after this, and shortly before the Dherma Raja's death, he directed | 


that on the occurrence of that event, his dwelling house, refectory, and 
store rooms should be locked up, and that his slaves and wealth should be 
taken care of as before: that his body should not be burned, but having 
been fried in oil, that it should be put into a box, and that leaand rice and 
vegetables should be placed daily, at the hour of meals, near the box, whilst 
his followers should perform religious worship; by which means he should 
obtain the food, until after a time, he should be regenerated at Lhassa, and 
would again come to take possession of his country, After that, the Dher- 
ma Raja died, and in the course of time, the child of a poor man in Lhas- 
sa began to say, in the third year of his age, “ Lam the Dherma Raja, 
my country is Lilimba, or Bhaitan; my house and property are there.” 
On hearing this the Deb Raja sent people to make enquiry respecting the 
child. On their arrival at Lhassa they went to him, and having heard what 
he said, they acknowledged him as Dherma Raja; but on wishing to 
take him away, the ruler of Lhassa and the child’s parents objected thereto, 
upon which the Deb Raja sent large presents of money, horses “and 
goods to the ruler of Lhassa, and to the parents of the child, and brought 
away the latter into the country of Bhitén, On his arrival there certain 
articles were taken out of the store rooms of the deceased Dherma Ra- 
ja, and being mixed with similar articles belonging to others, were shewn 
to the child, and he was asked which of the things were his. Upon this, the 
infant Dherma Raja recognized his former property, and ashe also knew 
the slaves, jt appeared that he was in reality the Dherma Raja, and he 
Was accordingly seated with the usual religious observances and ceremo- 
mies on the throne. After that, he began to read the Séstras and to perform 
the ceremonies practised by the former Dherma Raja, and in the same 

manner being thus continually regenerated, the Dherma Rajas continue 
until the present day, The reigning Dherma Raja is according to some 
the tenth,* and ace ording to others the eleventh; but none can tell exact- 


* The Dherma Raja's succeeding to the Goverument at the age of three, the value of ten of their 
. lives 
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ly, not can they ‘say how many years it is, since the first Dherma Raja 
came to Pinakha from Lenja. These particulars are contained ina 
Lamta or history of the Dherma Raja; but the only copies of it are in 
the hands ef the reigning Dherma and Deb Rajas, and it is not procur-, 
able. The present Dherma.Raja was not regenerated in Lhassa ; the rea- 


' son of which is as follows: previously to the death of the late Dherma Ia- 


ja, the Deb Raja and other Counsellors of state, entreated the Dherma 
saying “* You have hitherto been regenerated in Lhassa, and in bringing you 
here, a great expense is unnecessarily incurred.” ‘Upon which the Dher- 
ma replied, “I will become regenerated in the Shasheb caste, and in 
‘ Tongsa,” and accordingly he re-appeared in Pongsa, and is of the Shashel 
easte. In like manner as the Dherma Rajas at the age of three years 
declare their rezeneration, other persons in Bhitén also at the same age 
make similar declarations, and ifthere is a wife or clild or relation of the 
person in his former birth alive, they present something to the parents of 
the child, and carry him to a Gelum or monk who has forsaken the world, 
or to the Dherma Raja or some place of worship, and there make a Ge- 
lum ofhim, If no relation of the child in bis former birth remain, his pa- 
rents themselves make a Gelum ofhim, in the manner above described. Of 
this kind of Gelums 50 or 60 might be found, but before or after three years 
of age, none of them can recollect their former existence : in this manner 
also areregenerated the Lama of Lhassa, Gyi Rimbicht, and the Lama of 
Pigercha, Penjelam or Test Lama, and the ruler of Chake called Chake- 


The Bhuteas consider the Dherma Raja as their spiritual guide, in- 
carnate Deity, and Sovereign prince; but in respect to the internal Go- 


fives will be about 250 years, and if from this we deduct the value of one life, on account of the advanc- 
ed age of the first Dherma Raja, and the period which the reigning one has still to live, the re- 
mainder, 914 years, will approximate very nearly to the period when the present Cooch Behar Dy- 
nasty first appeared, the founder of which may have been the expelled Coch Raja. This is the 31fth 
year of the Covch Behar wra,—T. 

(2 
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yernment of the country or to its relations with any foreign states, he has 
no authority whatever: and with exception to spiritual and religious mat~- 
ters, the administration of the Government of the country is conducted by 
the Deb Raja, with the advice of the Korjis and Counsellors, and in 


some cases, with the concurrence of the Dherma Raja. From the cares _ 


of Government the Dherma Raja is almost entirely free, and he has no 
great number of attendants for purposes of state. According to the anci- 
ent custom he receives for his daily subsistence, 8 measures, or 4 lbs. of 
rice, his Zimpe receives 2 lbs. and the Gelums attached to his suite re- 
ceive some 2 Ibs. and some 1 Ib. according to their rank, The Zin- 
kaups or Messengers, and Sankaups or menial servants, and his male 
and female slaves to the number allowed by ancient custom, each receive 
1 Ib. of rice per diem: it is called in BhGtin clean rice, but 1s in fact half 
composed of that grain in the husk. Besides the above any person who 
is employed by the Dherma Raja on the public service, is paid from the 
public treasury by the Deb Raja, | The Dherma Raja also receives 
something in the way of Nezzerana or offerings from the inferior chiefs, 
and he trades to some extent. These perquisites are under the controul of 
the Lam Zimpe or household steward, the Dherma himself remaining 
constantly employed in the performance of his religious duties. The Lam 
Zimpe exercises authority over the agents in trade, and the Zinkaups, and 
slaves, male and female, and other personal dependents of the Dherma 
Raja, and an officer called Zimpenum acts as Lam Zimpe's deputy, and takes 
care of the treasury and store rooms. About fifteen or twenty menials are 
employed in the service of the Dherma Raja, and besides them sixty 
Zinkaups* or Messengers remain inattendance at the gate-way, and forty 
Colums are constantly im attendance, for the performance of the ceremonies 
of religion; the above constitute the whole of his personal attendants. The 
Dherma Raja possesses lands in the low country to the south of the hills, 
of the annual value of 7 or 8000 rapees, and trades with a capital of 
25 or 30,000 rupees. On the appointment of any of the officers of state, 


® Spelt Zingarba by the Dhoteas, 
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they proceed, after receiving their dress of honour from the Deb Raja, to 
the Dherma Raja, to whom they present an offering, and receive a hand- 
kerchief, ora piece of silk of three feet in length and two fingers breadth, 
which is tied about their necks; this they consider sacred, and to act as a 
preservative from danger. From this source the Dherma Raja may re- 
ceive 2000 rupees per annum. When any of the Dherma Raja’s servants 
obtain any public employment, they also present him with something addi- 
tional, and when people die, he receives something at the funeral obsequies, 
or when any religious ceremony takes place ; from both these sources he 
may derive about 2000 rupees annually. Besides the above income le pos- 
sesses about one hundred and twenty-five tangans and mares, one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred cows and buffaloes, and a considerable sum of rea- 
dy money. His expences are very considerable, as he 1s obliged te main- 
tain all supernumerary Gelums and followers, exceeding the ancient esta- 
blishment, from his private fands, and also to defray the expences of the re- 
ligious ceremonies and charitable donations ; so that little remains of his 
annual receipts. The Deb Raja has no authority over the Dherma Raja’s 
people, and whatever is done by the Deb Raja is done with the advice or 
knowledge of the Kalan, whois one of the Counsellors invariably appointed 
by the Dherma Raja. If the Dherma Raja's people go to any Subah or Col- 
lector in the interior, they receive from them their food, but without the 
Deb Raja’s orders they can neither demand food from the ryots, nor porters 
to carry their baggage. Lam Zimpe has under his orders twenty peons ; in 
point of rank he is on an equality with the Deb Raja's Dewan. 


The Deb Raja is the prime minister. The Dony is the Deb Raja’s 
public Dewan; Kalan is a Counsellor whio attends on the part of the 
Dherma Raja, and these two with Pfindb or Pina Zimpe, the Governor 
of Pénakha, and Thimpoab or Thimpu Zinpe the Governor of Tassi- 
sujon, are the four Chief Connsellors of state. Andipura Zimpe, the Go- 
vernor of the Fort of Andipur, Paro Pilon the Governor of Paro, Tangsa@ 
Pilon, the Governor of Tangso, and Tagna Pilo the ruler of Tagna, 
are also of the same rank; and without their concurrence the Deb Raja 
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can do nothing; they are equal in rank to the four Counsellors above men- 
tioned, and the rulers of smaller districts, and the Soobahs of passes, are un- 


der their respective orders. 


The Deb Raja or the prime minister is the principal organ of Govern- 
ment. He receives the customary tribute from the different Governors of 
districts, and having laid it up in the Government store-rooms, disburses 


the established charges of the state. He has however no authority to devi- 


ate in the smallest degree from the observance of established customs, 


The revenue which he receives from the country is expended in religions 


ceremonies, and in feeding the dependents of Government. The Deb Ra- 
ja is entitled to six measures or three pounds of rice from the Govern- 
ment stores daily; his Zinkaups and Sankaups are also fed from the 
public stores, but receive no wages, His other perquisites are from six 
sources as follows :— 


_ Ist. When any person is appointed a Pilon or Zimpe, or to any office of 
state, they present something to the Deb Raja.  2ndly. He receives per- 
sonally the whole revenue of the low land estates of Mynagtri, Ke. about 
30,000 rupees per annum.  3dly, He trades with a capital of about 
40,000 rupees. 4thly. He receives a fine in all cases of murder or homicide 
of 126 rupees from the offender.  Sthly. He is entitled to the property of 
all servants of Government on their demise, unless they may have been de- 
pendents of the Dherma Raja, who in that case succeeds to their pro- 
perty.. Gthly. He presents horses, silk, salt and hoes to the petty land- 
holders and farmers, and receives much more than the value in return. By 
these means he collects money, and with the contents of the public store 
rooms, atl the produce of his brood mares and cattle, he defravs the charges 
of the religions ceremonies, and the expence attending the manufacture 
and sanctification of new images of the Deities, which are constantly going 
on inthe palace. When the Deb Raja vacates his office he must leave to his 
successor, 500 rupees in cash in the treasury, 126slaves, 126 horses, and 
the ensigns and appendages of state, and with the remainder of his wealth 
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he may retire wherever he pleases, but upon his death the reigning Deb 
Raja will be entitled to what he leaves. 


The Deb Zimpe or the private Dewan of the Deb Raja, hasan establish- 
ment of twenty Poes or fighting messengers ; he supermtends the trading 
and other concerns of the Deb Rajas, and is entitled to two pounds of rice 
per diem, and to certain perquisites on the appointments of the inferior 
Officers of Government, and in cases of homicide. The Deb Zimpe’s Poes 
receive the same allowance as those of the four Counsellors or Karjis. 


The Zimpenum is the steward of the household. The wardrobe, cash, 
jewels, and plate are under his charge; he has ten Poes or fighting messen- 
gers under his orders, and receives an allowance of oné and a half pounds 

_of rice, and a fee from persons visiting the Deb Raja, — His rank is equal 
to that of the Dewans of the Subahs. 


_. The Dony or public Dewan and Sheriff constantly attends the Deb 
Raja, and transacts the public business of Government. He has an esta- 
blishment of twenty Poes, receives an allowance of two pounds of rice, a 
’ fee in cases of homicide, and a present for an appomtment; he has about 
~ten or twelve menials all armed. 


The Goreba or Warden of the fort gate, has five Poes and is equal in rank 
to the Donchap. 


The Donchap or Jemidar has wader him ten Poes ; he is the Deputy of tlie 
Dony and executes his orders ; he receives an allowance of 1{lb. of rice, 
and his chief business is to go and inform the Dherma and Deb Rajas 
when the rice is boiled, and after receiving their orders to see that each 
- person gets his proper share. Tabeyis the chief of the Zinkaups, of 
‘whom 100 remain in atttendance on the Deb Raja. — Tabey has ten Poes 
eand an allowance of one and a half pounds of rice. ‘The Zinkanps go to 

war, and on errands of trade and public business, and each receives one 
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pound of rice, and allowance of tea and spirits, and four pieces of cloth. 

Tapé is the head groom, he has five Poes and one hundred and fifty grooms 
under his orders. He has charge of the horses and receives one and a half 
pounds of rice. 


Nep is the store-keeper of the rice, 


Clihane has charge of the salt and groceries, and has three or four 
Poes, he receives one pound of rice, 


Mané is the chief of the buttermen, and has three Poes and an allowance 
of one pound of rice, 


Shané has charge of the larder, his attendants, &c, as above, 


Thapé is the chief cook, he has twenty Poes, and receives one and 9 
half pounds of rice. 


Tongso is the chief Physician, he has four Poes, and receives two 
pounds of rice, 


Labetui is the Bhfitéin Secretary, he has five Poes and two pounds of 
rice, he also receives something from the Subahs, and has altogether about 
1,000 Ropees per annum. f 

Kaiti are the Bengal and Persian Secretaries. They get each two 
pounds of rice, and have each two Poes, andl receive from the Subals 
and Pilons about 1,000 rupees, and also something for causes and liberty 
in the low-lands, 


Kalan is the Counsellor on the part of the Dherma Raja. He has twenty 
Poes; he assists at the council, and together with the other Counsellor: tries 
cases of robbery, theft, and murder, &c. It is also his special duty to in- 


form the Dherma Raja of all that is going on. He receives two pounds 
of rice, and some fees on suits, | : | 
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Piina-ab or Pina Zimpe is the Governor of Pimakha fort. In the 
cold weather the Dherma and Deb Rajas live there for six months, the 
surrounding ryots are under Pdna-ab and are all | Bhiiteas.—Piina-ab 
has nothing to do with the cultivators of the low-lands; under him are 
Leejee Zimpe and two other collectors, called Tiémas of inferior rank. His 
Jurisdiction extends in length two days journey from South to North, and 
somewhat less in breadth, Piinakha is the centre of it, and the.whole 
ean be seen from that place. Piina-ab collects from the ryots, rice, wood, 
wheat, and grass, according to enstom, and having stored up these articles, 
serves them out tothe Deb and Dherma Raja and ‘their followers. Inthe 
month of ‘P'halgun there is areligious ceremony called Dingsu, at whieh 
the Pilons, and Zimpes attend, and pay the accustomed tribute to the 
Deb Raja; on that occasion all the ryots of Panakha attend, and the 
Governor is required to feed the whole assembly, ” At that time a great 
council is held and persons appointed and removed from office. Pina 
Zimpe has many horses and cattle, and trades with a capital of 4 or 5000 
rupees, he has a Zimpe, Zimpenum, Neb, Tui, and officers of different 
descriptions, the same as the Deb Raja has himself, He rets no foreune in 
cash and pays none, but feeds the court for six months, with the exception 
of thirteen days, during which time Andipura Zimpe is bound to furnish 
them with provisions. He tries all causes civil and criminal, except homi- 
cide, and his jurisdiction includes about a 32nd part of Bhiitin, 


Thimpu Zimpe is the Governor of the fort of Tassisujon or Tashizong ; 
luring the six months the court remains there he feeds the whole, and pro- 
vides for the pija, &c. (in concurrence with the Deb Raja’s ollicers,) His 
territory extends to the north, three days journey, and to the south, seven 
or eight, From east to west it is from one to three days journey in breadth, 


In this district there are under Thimpu, a Pilon, a Zimpe, aJaddu, and five 
“Tamas. Two days journey to the north there is a place called Gacha, the 
Pilon or Governor of which is tributary ; there isa Tama at Wakha six Coss 

to the South, a Pilon at Chipeha fifteen coss South West ; and under him two 
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Tamas, his jurisdiction is three-days journey in length and one-in breadth. 
To the south of Chipcha three days journey, resides Pacha Jadu, or the 
Subah of Passakha or Bakhsha Dewar, and the low-land country to the 
south is under him. ‘Thimpw Zimpe receives 800 Rupees from the Subah of 
Bakhsha Dewar, and from other places grain, &c. and he feeds the court for 
six months, and defrays the expence of the Chichu Paja, which takes 
place in Assin. On that occasion the whole of the Pilons and Subahs 
assemble, and hold a general council, and then the Deb Raja issues orders 
for the removal and appointment of the Officers of this description. Thimpu 
Zimpe trades. toa greater extent than Pima-ab.; tries all civil and criminal 
causes, with the exception of cases of homicide, and assists at the trial of 
murder, and heinous offences, with the rest of the Counsellors of state. 
Thimpu Zimpe has officers under him of the same description as the Deb 
Raja himself. 


Paro Pilo is the Governor of Paro and resides two days journey to the 
west of Tassisujon or Tashizong.. He is an officer of great consequence 
and has under him Dali Zimpe or the goyernor of Dalimkote, the J&isha 
Zimpe or Subah of Timdé Dewar, the Chamorchi Jadu or Subah of 
that place, Duntum- or the Subah of Lakhipur and Balla Dewar, and 
the Tama or Collector of Kyrauti who is under the Subah of Da- 
limkote. At Hapgang and Huldibari, there are also Tamas, and three 
days journey to the North of Paro, at Pharee, on the borders of the Lhassa 
territory, he has a dependent Governor called Pharee Pilo. All these officers 
are under Paro Pilo’s command, and deliver cash, grain, &c. to him, withthe 
exception of the Subah of Dalimkote who maintains the garrison of Dalim- 
kote and keeps the balance for military charges. There are many soldiers 
at Dalimkote who are always ready to fight, and the Governor being subject 
to Paro Pilo, the latter is on this account more powerful than the other Pilos. 
His territory extends twelve days journey from north to south, and is from six 
to eight, days journey in breadth, he has underhim six out of the eighteen 
Dwars or passes, and his jurisdiction includes one-fourth of Bhatén. He 
pays altogether in two instalments 3500 Rupees, and he decides all causes 
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civil and eriminal except cases of homicide. Paro Pilo has officers under 
hin of the same description as the Deb Raja himself, 


. Andipara. Zimpe is Goyernor of the Fort of Andipur, which lies to the 
south: of Panakha about six coss distant. The territory under the control of 
this Governor extends one day's journey to the west, two coss to the north, 
two days journey to the east, and to the south-east fourteen days journey. 


‘Io breadth it varies from one totwo daysjourney. The Zimpe resides dur- 


ing the cold weather six months at Andipur, and six months in the hot wea- 
ther at Khodakha. |Under him ts Jhargaon Pilon, whose jurisdiction ex- 


tends five or six coss to the north, of Kistnyi, and the same distance south 


of Challa, and is in breadth from north-west to south-east, two and a half days 
journey. To the south of this division, which is thinly inhabited, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cherang Subah commences and his authority extends to Sidli 
and Bijni. Im the cold weather he lives at Bissur Sing, and in the hot 
weather at Cherang, Andipura’ Zimpe has only this one Dwar, and at 
Kochubari, Bijni, and Sidli, Leshkers, and five or six Bhiateas reside 
on his part. He has about 3-32 parts of the country. He pays altogether 
about. 1000 rupees, and is bound to entertain the court three days on their 


journey to Pénakha and ten days after the Dongsu pija. He decides all 


causes not involving homicide. | Andipura Zimpe has officers under 
him of the same description as those already mentioned, as attached to the 
suite of the Deb Raja, 


Tagna Pilo’s jurisdiction lies between Bakhsha and Cherang. — He has 
two Dwars or passes, and the Refu Jadu and two Tiimas are under his 
orders. His territory is eight days journey long,-and four days from east 
to west: He pays altogether annually in two instalments about 3000 rupees, 
and rules about 3-16ths of the country. 


.-Tangso Pilo resides at Tangso six days journey east of Péinakha. His 
territory is twelve ot journey longfromsouth to north, and eight days broad. 
bet | 7 ic i 2 
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He rules 9-32 of the country and has eight Dwars, aud six Zimpes or infe- 
rior officers under his. orders, viz. Bagdwar, or Burra Bijuu, Kundu, or 
Phulguri ruled by Jonga Zimpe. Dunsakkha to which is attached 
the low-land of Pusakha and Arritti: Tongsi gang, to which is attached 


Kalin Dwar called Hapdwar in the low-land; Rotu with Chinka Dwar, 


Girgima ruled by Radi Zimpe and Kyabari; and besides these he 
lias authority over four Zimpes in the hills, and he also has under him 
Officers of the same description as the Deb Raja. 31-32d parts of Bhé- 


tin in point of extent are in this way in the hands of the Pilos, Zumpes, 
&e. the Deb Raja holding Khas 1-64th part, and the Dherma Rajya about 


the same, or 1-32 of the whole conntry between them. ‘Taugso Pilo pays 
altogether about 3500 or 4000, and some articles of different kinds. 


The fort of Panakha is situated between two rivers just above their 
junction. To the west of it upon a hill there is another fort distant 
abont two coss. At Andipur there is also a fort situated above the 
junction of the same river that flows past Panakha with another stream 
falling into it from the eastward ; the former is called the Piish4, and the 
latter the Mishd. At Dosim there is a fort on the south side of a river. 
At Tassisujou there is a fort on the west bank of the Chanshi. To the west 


- of Tassisvjon within lalfa coss there are two forts on the same hill. At Para- 


gang there is a fort and also at Tangso and Tagna. These are the chief forts 
in the country, but the inferior officers have also at their residences, squares, 
surrounded on four sides with stone walls. The above Pilos have the 
largest garrisons, as they live all the year round at the same place. 


To the north-west of Tassisujon and to the west there are two forts; 
the first called Desiphiita, which are inhabited by a few officiating 
Priests and Gelums. When the courtis at Tassisujon, ifthe weather hap- 
pen to become uncommonly warm, they go up to Desiphiita. The fort of 
“‘Tassisujon remains empty during the cold weather. At that season from 
the mouth of Assin to Bysakh, all round the above forts, and as faras Chip- 
cha, the country on both sides of ‘the river is covered with snow, and the 
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cold isso excessive, that the snow lies from one tothree feet deep, onthe topsof 
the houses. The people who remain to watch the houses cannot live without 
fires, and they also wear four or five dresses, one above another, and night and 
day drink tea and wine. On account of the cold, many of the inhabitants desert 
the country at this season, and repair to the low country on the banks of the 
Piinakha and Andipur river. | Most of the farmers have two houses, and 
two farms, one of which they cultivate during the hot, and the other during 
the cold weather. On the banks of the Andipur river as far as Jhargaon, 
in Jeyte, the heat of the sun is excessive; at that time the court and ma- 
ny of the ryots leave Pinakha and return to ‘Tassisujon. At Pinakha 
if the weather is too hot, the court goes up to the northern fort, and 
at Tassisujon, if it is too cold, they go to Dosim. ‘The walls of the forts 
are built of stone, laid in clay, and the houses are roofed with planks laid 
upon one another, and secured without fastenings of any kind, merely by 


_placing a number of heavy stones upon them. The small gates of the forts 


are made of wood, and the great gates are plated with iron. The walls of 
the forts of Tassisujon aud Panakha may be 30 feethigh; m the middle of 
each of them there is a very lofty building, (at Tassisujon it is six or seven 
stories high) in which the Dherma Raja lives, and it is surrounded with 
smaller buildings for the accommodation of the Deb Raja, and the officers 
of government. ‘The walls are pierced with loop holes for the discharge 
of musketry and arrows, and the gates are upon an ascent, and very difficult 
of access. The Zinkaups and Poes of the offices of Government, reside 
at the door of the sleeping apartments of their immediate superior, and their 
room is hung round with arms. There are bazars at Paragang, Tassisu- 
jon, and Panakha, where are sold dry fish, tea, butter, course cloth, pan, 
‘betle and vegetables, but rice, pulse, earthern pots, oil, salt, pepper, tur- 
meric are not procurable. At Tassisujon fort there are 500 Gelams and 
about 500 Zinkaups, Poes, Ke. In Tangso and Paragang about 700, 
at Andipur 400, and at Tagna 500 ; altogether the whole of the population 
able to bear arms does not probably exceed 10,000. 


The Bhititeas have match-locks, but they are of little use, as they cannot 
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hit a mark with a ball. ‘They are afraid to fire a matehlock with more than 


‘two fingers of powder, and when they load more heavily they tie the piece 


io.a tree, and discharge it from a distance. They are good archers, and their 
arrows discharged froma height gd to a great distance ; they also fight well 


with a knife. When they fight with a Deb Raja, or the Pilos amongst 


‘themselves, they stand at a distance, and fire arrows at each other, and if 
‘one of them is killed both parties rush forward, and struggle for the dead 
‘body ; whichever of them may succeed in getting it, they take out the liver, 
aud eat it with butter and sugar; they also mix the fat and blood ‘with tur- 
pentine, and making candles thereof, burn them before the shrine of the 
deity. The bones of persons killed in war are also used for making musical 
‘pipes, and of the skulls they make beads, and also keep them set in silver, 
for sipping water, at the time of the performance of religious ceremonies, 

When a person is killed in their squabbles, the Gelums usually interfere, 
and make peace between the parties, | The intestine broils which so fre- 
quently occur in Bhitan are usually occasioned, either by the Deb Raja 
doing something contrary to custom, or by his remaining too long im 
his office ; in which cases the Zimpes, Pilos, &e. assemble and require him 
to resign, and in the event of refusal a battle ensues. If the Deb Raja ree 

signs, or is defeated, the assembly, with the consent of the Dherma Ra- 
ja, chuse some one of themselves to succeed him, of the Sha or Waa tribe, 
and who has already attained the dignity either of Zimpe or Pilo. These 
battles always take place at the annual pijas in Assin and Phaleun. If 
there is no person in the assembly fit for the office of the Deb Raja, they 
select a Gelum, and if there is no fit person of that class, or if they can, 
not settle the matter amicably amongst themselves, they send to Lhassg 
for one, 

- The Bhiteas do not fight in an “open manner, but fire at one ps 
from, @ distance, and attack at night, or lie in ambuseade. They wear iron 
caps and coats of mail, of iron, or quilted jackets ; they are armed with four 
pr five knives in case of accidents, and they carry bows and arrows: be- 
fore engaging they drink plentifully of fermented liquor; the Deb Raja 


a 


Lamkhem’s death performs the duties of the office, 
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himself leads them to battle, and in case of war all the ryots of the country 
assemble to fight ; on snch occasions they maintain. themselves, and the 
women attend to carry the eatables and baggage. All the inhabitants are 
always armed, the men wearing long knives and the women smaller ones. 


An unregenerated person may become a Gelum, at any time between 
the 5th and 10th years of his age, but not before or afterwards. ‘The pa- 
rents ofthe child, of their own accord, appear before the Dherma Raja or the 
Deb Raja, or before some Officer of Government, ora Gelum, and present 
the child, along with some money, requesting that he may be admitted into 
orders. The child's clothes are then taken off, and he is invested with a 
coat of a red colour and a piece of cloth is put round his neck; his parents 
have no longer any thing to do with his support, and the Gelums feed him 
and teach him to, pray and to read the holy books. The Gelums renounce 
all connection with women, and the cultivation of the ground, but they 
may trade or serve the Government, If any of them trespass in regard 
to women, they are expelled from the society, and not allowed to perform 
the ceremonies of religion. _‘If any of them chuse voluntarily to resign, 
he calls out aloud in the midst of the assembled brotherhood “ Dam 
shobdai,” or my covering has fallen off ; and flies from their presence, 
but is permitted to take with him any property that he may have accumu- 
lated. The Gelums are bound to perform religious worship in public, and 
also for private individuals ; to read the holy books and to burn the dead. 
The chief of the Gelums is called Lamkhem. He is next inrank to the 
Dherma Raja, and when the latter dies the Lamkhem performs the funeral 
obsequies, and commands in spiritual matters during the interegnum, and 
ihe minority of the next Dherma Raja, whom he instructs im the religious 
ceremonies and sacred books. It is consequently a very hich office. Under 
the Lamkhem there is a deputy called the Lam Omje who in case of the 
and 1s usually appointed 


his successor by the Dherma Raja, in concurrence with a council of elders 


of the class of Gelums, to which body the Deb Raja, the four chief Coun- 
sellors, and the three Pilos always belong. Under the Lam Omje are ten or 
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twelve Lubi or inferior Gelums for teaching, singing, reading, &e. to the boys. 
There are five hundred Gelums at Tassisujowand Piuakha, three hundred 
at Paragang, three hundred at Tangso, two hundred and fifty at Tagna, 
two hundred at Andipur, and one or two at each of the stations of inferior 
oflicers, supposed to be about three hundred, making altogether about two 
thousand. There also reside separately in Gimpas or convents and as ser- 
vants three thousand one hundred and fifty, making altogether five thou- 
sand Gelums under the guidance of Lamkhem. The convents are chiefly 
founded by Deb Debas or Deb Rajas who have resigned the office or other 
retired officers of state. All Gélums that live with the court, or with the offi - 
cers of Government, are fed by the Government, while those who live in con- 
vents support themselves ; but when the Government distributes charity, all 
the Gelums are entitled to ashare. When any rich Gelum dies a part of his 
property goes to the Government, either to the Deb Raja or Dherma Raja, 
as he may have been a dependent of them respectively, and the remainder 
is divided anvongst his brethren; that is to say, if the deceased was in the 
service of Government, the Deb Raja gets his estate, and if he was a mere 
Gelum, the Dherma Raja and Lamkhem will take it. When charity is 
distributed, a Gelum who has been twice born or regenerated in the man- 
ner above-mentioned, receives a double portion, and a treble, if he hag 
been thrice born. Gelums cannot bear arms, unless they are in the 
service of government, but they may have a small knife for cilinary pur- 
poses: they are not permitted to sleep, or even to lie down; night 
and day persons of the order continually keep watch over them, armed 
with long whips, which they apply to the shoulders of any one that is 
seen to nod: they are not allowed to go out of the fort without the or- 
ders of Lamkhem, and of the Dherma and Deb Raijas, except on the 
days when they go in procession to bathe in the river, On these occa- 
sions, they are preceded by musicians, and persons burning incense : next 
to them marches the Lamkhem, and after him the Gelums in single files ac- 
_cording to their seniority, when they all proceed to bathe in the same or- 
fer, The Gelums called Lubi bathe separately from the others. ‘There 
are also gonvents of women who wear yellow clothes, and make vows of 


a | 
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chastity. They have each their own superior and are under the control of 
Lamkhem. 


Bhotan produces abundance of tangan horses, blankets, walnuts, musk, 
chowris orcow tails, oranges and manjith (madder) which the inhabitants sell 
at Rungpore ; and thence take back woollen cloth, pattus, indigo, sandal, 
red sandal, assafeetida, nutmegs, cloves, nakhi, and coarse cotton cloths, 
of which they use a part in Bhitan and send the rest to Lhassa, and from 
the latter country they import tea, silver, gold and embroidered silk goods. 


In Lhassa there is no rice produced, and little grain of any kind, on which 


account rice, parched rice, wheat, and flour of dhemsi are also exported 
from Bhatin to that country. The tea, the Bhfiiteas consume themselves ; 


the greater part of the silk goods, for clothing and hangings in their 


temples; and with the silver they mix lead, and coin itinto Narainy rupees. 
"The Bhiteas also send the same sort of goods as they export to Rungpore, 
to Nepal and Assam, and to the former country they likewise export rock- 
ealt. From the low-lands under the hills and on the borders of Rungpore 
and Cooch Behar, they import swine, cattle, pan and betle, tobacco, dried 
fish, and coarse cotton cloth. Besides the Officers of Government and their 


servants, no person can trade with a foreign country, nor can any of the 
inhabitants sell tangan mares without the Deb Raja's permission. All horses 


and blankets are monopolized at a low price by the officer in whose juris- 
Aliction they are produced, 


In Bhatin the grains produced are rice, wheat, dhemsi, barley, mus- 
tard, chenna, murwa, and Indian corn. The rice is planted out in Assar, 
and ripens in Ashin orthe beginning of Kartik, The other grains are sown 
in Kartik and reaped in Jeyt. The sloping sides of the hills are cut into 
stages, and the rice watered from rivulets which are made to overflow the 
different beds successively. All sorts of fruit ripenbetween June and Octo- 
ber. The fruits are walnuts, apples, peaches, oranges, pomegranates, chouli, 
limes, melons, &c. There is one mango tree at Pinakha and one at An- 

5 
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dipur, both of which Dear, but the fruit is bad, and sells for an extravagant 
price: itripens inthe month of Ashin or September, There is one jack tree at 
Jhargaon and {wo date trees in all Bhatéin. © Near Andipur sugar-cane is 


cultivated : radishes and turnips are very plentiful : the latter weighs 10 or 12 


pounds. The women perform all the agricultural labor except the work of 
ploughing. | | 


In Bhfitén there are fifteen tribes, the chief of which are those of Sha and 
Waa. The Deb Rajas and also the principal officers of state used always 
to be of these castes ; but the present Deb Raja, on account of his alvilities, 
obtained that office although a Parab. The tribe of Sha, inhabit the country 
about Andipur ; the Waa, that abort Tassisujon and Wakha; the Parab, Para- 
gaon ; Shasheb, Tangso ; and the Togab, Togna. Besides these five, which 
are the principal tribes, there are the following castes : Gen, Kapi, Thew- 
zeb which are all of inferior rank ; they live in the mountains to the 


‘north of Péinakha and Tassisujon and are the herdsmen of the chowr- 


tailed cattle. The caste of Pewa sell pin, betle and spirits, and the 


women are prostitutes, The caste of Zongsob are all menials or slaves. 


Botlt these castes live about Tassisujon, Pfinakha and Andipur, and 
no where else. The son of a Bhitea and a Coch parent is called Thep. 
The Toto tribe live in Lakhipur, the Dahya in Chamorchi, the Bagho- 


_Ta, and Ole m Cherang ; the whole of these castes repeat the sacred words 


“Om mani peme hfin® and revere the Dherma Raja, as an incarnation of 
the Deity. Besides the above, there are Coch, Rajbansi, Moosulmans and 
other tribes in the low-lands, all of whom profess their peculiar fath, and 
follow its customs without molestation. | 


The Bhiteas Worship images and consider the Dherma Raja as 2 
God. They will not kill any animal even for food, but will eat carrion, or 
what has been killed by any other person. They eat the flesh of every 
sort of animal except that of the pigeon; but if any one should eat: even 
that, he will not lose caste, hut’ will merely be exposed to ridicule. All 
classes from ‘boyhood’ toold'age Tepeat ‘this one mantra « Om mani peme 
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han.” They consider Owanchu as the supreme Deity. Laberem bi- 
che, a deity whose image they worship, resembles exactly that of Ram of 
the Hindoos. Cheraji resembles Krishna. Dawjitan is the same as 





Jagannath, but his image was not seen. Amsumem is Said to resemble 
the Hindoo Chendi; the above are benevolent deities, Gonjulea’s image 
was not seen: he was said to he malevolent. Besides these there are in- 
numerable images, silting in the posture of a jogi, with four hands 
held up. The images of the deities are kept in the apartments of the 
Dherma Raja, the Deb Raja, and the Officers of Government. The 
people of the country often walk round the buildings containing the 
images, repeating the words ‘ Om mani peme hin.” ‘There are also 
erected in many places stone walls called Chuti, of four or five cu- 
bits high and indefinite length, upon which the above words are inscribed, 
and the people in like manner walk round them, repeating the same. 
They also put up flags with the above words inscribed upon them, and 
every person passing the place ought to put up another; but poor people 
merely attach a rag of two or three inches long, and half an inch broad 
to the pole of the first flag. The Bhiteas do not bathe before meals, but re- 
peat the words ‘Om mani peme han.” — Four times a month the Gelums 
abstain from fish or flesh, viz. on the Sth, 14th, 24th, and 30th of the moon. 
Some only observe the fast once a month, The Gelums are forbidden to use 
wine, but drink it secretly. The chief maxim of religious faith amongst 
the Bhiiteas is that of sparing the life of all animals. The fish in 
the rivers they do not allow any one to kill; the lice and fleas that in- 
fest their heads and clothes, they cateh and throw away; bugs they treat 
in the same manner, and never put any kind of animal to death. The re- 

ligion of the Bhiiteas assimilates im some points with that of the Hindus ; 

they worship the images of the Deities, count their beads at prayers, and 

offer clarified butter to the gods by throwing it on the fire: they also re- 

semble, in their prejudices against taking away the life of animals, the 
same as our byragis, only that the latter refrain from eating the flesh of an 

Steal. as well as from killing it, | They resemble the Banddhists in of- 

: $2 
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fering no bloody sacrifices, and in not bending their heads before the 
image of any God, saying that the Deity pervades all nature and conse: 
quently their heads, which itis therefore unbecoming to bow before an 
image. They eat flesh, drink wine, and make beads of the skulls of men, 
in the manner of our sect of Beers. They are not Moosulmans, but 
rather approximate in their opinions to the Hindus ofthe above sect, who 
have relinquished the observances of easte and dict. 


ple are continually repeating their mantra and 
monies. 


The respectable peo- 
performing religious cere- 
The image of Labberembuché resembles that of Ram ; his 
countenance is similar, and he holds in his hands a bow and arrow ; the 
Bhatan deity is however made of copper and gilt. There are also many 
images of deities with four arms, the manufacture of which is constantly 
going on in the palace, and together with the subsequent ceremonies, occa- 
sion the chief expence of the Government, 
not offered to all of their deities - 
dried fish and fermented liquor ; 


The same sort of articles is 
some are presented with the heads of 
some receive fruits and rice, while others 
receive tea, and Loo is presented with pork, and with the head of an Ox, 
which is burnt, and the horns put up in front of the house. 


When a child is born it is first washed with warm water: after that, the 
next morning, it is carried to the river and plunged into the water, how- 
ever cold the weather may be: there it js kept some time and after that its 
mother is bathed and the child wrapped up and carried home. Marriages 
are contracts by agreement of the parties, and no ceremonies are observed 
at their celebration; for the most part the husbands live in the houses of 
their wives, the latter seldom going to their husband's house. A rich man 
may keep as many wives as he can maintain, and when poor, three or four 
brothers Club together, and keep one wife amongst them. The children 

ofsucha Connection call the eldest husband, father, and the others 


, uncles, Tt 
any crime for a man to have connection with any of his 


it is looked wpon as discreditable 
Almost all the women prostitute them- 
of age when they take a husband. Old 


is not Considered as 


female relations *xcept his mother ; but 


in the case of a sister or daughter, 
selves until they are 25 or 30 years 


ms = | 
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women are frequently umited in marriage to boys, in which ease the hus- 
band usually takes the daughter of his old wife after her demise, If the 


husband be much older than his wife, he calls her daughter, and mother, if 


much younger. When a person dies, a Gelum is sent for who burns the 

body. The bodies of persons dying of the small pow are first buried for 

three days, and if of any other disease, kept inthe house for the same period 

after death, and then burned. In the case of persons of consequence there 

is an assembly of many people, and apparently rejoicing, with much drink- 

ing of spirits and feasting. During three days that the body is kept, the 

usual allowance of food is placed beside it, and this is the perquisite of, 
the officiating Gelum. There are two places built with stones, one near 

Tassisujon, and another’ at Pimakha, called Titina, where all dead bo- 

dies are burned. The ashes after ncineration are collected, and carried home, 

and in the morning they are placed in a brass pot, and covered with silk, 
and attended by a procession carried to the river, where the contents are 

thrown into the water, and the pot and silk presented to the Gelums. At 

the same time a part of the wealth of the deceased is given in charity to 

the Gelums, and they are fed with rice and tea, and one or more flags with 
the mystic words ‘Om mani peme him” inscribed upon them, are putup 

at the house of the deceased, as a means of accelerating his regeneration. 


In Bhitin lightning does not descend from the clouds as in Bengal, but 
rises from earth, this was not actually seen, but the holes im the earth were 
inspected, and it is universally reported to be the case by the inhabitants: 
In Bhiitén it never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a black 
color, but merely resemble mist ; the rain which falls is also exceedingly 
fine, like our mist. At Andipur and Pimakha there is sunshine all the 
year, but in other places a thick fog mitigates the ardor of the suns rays ; 
which is probably occasioned by the comparative lowness of the situation 
ofthesetwo places. At Andipur on account of the mountains, the sun is 
not seen for the first and last pahars of the day! Snow falls only occasi- 
onally at Andipurand Pinakha, but every year in the other parts of the 
country, - 
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The Bhiteas all live by their own labour, no one depending for support 


upon his relations. They have no objection to any sort of work, except 
killing hogs or other animals, which is performed by a person of mean 
caste called P*hapchemi who isa slave. The chief employments followed 
by the men are those of cultivating the ground or keeping shops ; there 
are also potters, blacksmiths and carpenters. © The potters do not use 
the wheel. The blacksmith works like those in Bengal, hut the car- 
penter has no saw, and performs all his work with an adze and chissel. 


There are no barbers or washermen, every one performing their offices for” 


himself, 


The Bhiteas enjoy the revenues of ther country by mutual concurrence 
in the following manner: They first become Zinkaups or Poes, then 


Tiimas, then Zumpes under the Pilos or other officers, after that lodus or 


Subahs of Papeés, after that Zimpe, then Pilo, and at length they may be- 
come Deb Raja. The last Deb Raja was in fact originally a Zinkaup. If 


aman however possess extraordinary abilities or interest, he may get on 


more quickly and become at once a Zimpe from being a Zinkaup. Where 
a person gets a good appointment he is not allowed to keep it long, bnt 
at the annual religious festivals frequent removals and appointments take 
place. The Deb Raja himself after a time is liable to be thrust onf, on 
some such a pretence, as that of his having infringed established customs ; 
and unless he have either Tongso or Paro Pilo on his side, he must, if re- 


quired to do so, resign his place, or risk the result of a civil war: on this. 


account the Deb Raja strives by removals, and changes at, the annual fes- 
tivals, to fill the principal offices with persons devoted to his interest. The 
Bhiteas are full of fraud and intrigue, and would not scruple to mur- 
der their own father or brother to serve their interest ; but what is wonder- 
ful, is, that the slaves are most faithful and obedient to their masters, and 

are ready to sacrifice their limbs or lives in their service; while their mas- 
ters on the other hand, use them most cruelly, often inflicting upon them 
horrid punishments and frequently mutilating them, | 


No complaints for assaults and slight wounding or adultery ae heard, 


—— 





il 
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If a man eatch another in adultery with his wife he may kill him without 
scruple, but if under other circumstances, a man kill another, he must pay 
126 rupees to the Deb Raja, and something to the other Counsellors and to the 
heirs of the deceased. If he cannot pay this sem, he is tied to the dead 
body, and thrown into theriver. No distinction is made between what is 
culled murder and manslanehter in English law. In cases of robbery and 
theft, the property of the criminal is seized, and he is confined for six months 
or a year, after which he is sold as a slave, and all his relations are liable to 
the same punishment. There is no burglary or dakoity in houses in Bhé- 
tan, and robberies take place upon the highway ; the ryots having nothing 
in their houses for dakoits to carry away. ; 


The practice of the courts is that if a man complains, he can never. ob- 
tain justice, but he may be subject to a fine if he fails to. establish his 
claim. Ifa merchant has a demand against any one, and can by no means 
ti paid, he can only go to the Deb Raja, or some other Judge, and say, 

“such a man owes me so much; pray collect the amount, and use it as your 
own.” The defendant is then summoned, and if the demand is prove to 
he just, the money is realized for the use of the Judge, who on the other 


hand, if the claim is not established, takes the amount demanded, froin the 
plaintiff | 


Whenever any ryot, or landholder, (or servant, has collected a little mo- 
ney, the Officer of Government under whose authority they happen to be 
placed, finds some plea or other for laking the whole, On this account the 
ryots are‘afraid to ‘put on good clothes, or to eat and drink according. to. 
their inclination, lest they should excite the ay arice of their rulers, Not- 
withstanding this, the latter leave nothing to the ryots, butt the Gelums are 
offen possessed of wealth, which they collect as charity, and fees of office, , 
and by trade, = Whoever borrows money froma Gelum, _ considering him 
asa revered person, pays back more than he borrowed, and Af they com- 


plain to the judge, they wet the stim lent with lnterest, if their claim Lis proved, 


and il not, they are pot subject lo any fine + the servants of Goy ernment are 
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also fayored in like manner by the courts. In all ways the ryots are har- 
rassed; whatever rice they grow, is taken almost entirely for revenue by the 
Government, and they are also obliged to deliverthe grass and straw. | Of 
wheat they retain a larger portion, and they do not give to Government any 
part of their dhemsi, All the colts that are produced from their mares, and 
all the blankets they make, are also taken by the Officers of Government at a 
low price. They are also bound to furnish fire-wood, spirits, and grain for 
the Government Officers, and the husks and straw forthe cattle, and are fur- 
ther obliged to carry all the bales of goods in which the Oficers of Govern- 
ment trade gratis. For exemption from the last grievance, those who can 
afford it, pay something to the Deb Raja, which of course renders it still 
more burdensome on those who cannot do the same. : 


Sal, Saral, Sisu, Gambori and Sida trees are produced in the low- 
land, and hills, for two days journey. On the interior hills, nothing 
but fir trees are to be seen: the wood is used for fuel and all other domestic 
purposes, and as itis full of resin it also serves for lamps. ' 

There was formerly no mint in Bhitin, but when the Bhgteas carried 
away the late Raja of Cooch Behar, they got hold of the dies, with which they 
still stamp Narainy rupees. Every new Deb Raja puts a mark upon the 
rupees of his coinage, and alters the weight. The Dherma Raja also coins 
rupees, and besides them, no one else is permitted to put their mark upon the 
| Fupees, but there are mints at Paro, Tangso, and Tagn 





Route from Bijni to Andipur in Bhiitdn, 


TO the north of Gowal-para lies Bijni, the residence of Ballit Narain. 
To the west of Bijni, nine coss, is Bisjora or Birjorra, situated on the con- 
fines of the Company's territories, in the purgunnah of Khuntaghat. Half 
a coss north of this place the Bhfitin fenices! commence with the Ze- 

mindari of Sidli. Three coss west from Bijui, we crossed the Ayi 
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river, itis about eighty yards broad and fordable except in the rainy season. 
To the north-west of Bisjorra lies Sidli, distant six coss, the residence of Sij- 
raj Narain, Raja of that Zemindari. The intermediate country is covered 
with long grass, with a few lints here and there, which are not observable until 
the traveller is close upon them. The jungle is very high, but there is a track 
or footpath as far as Sidli. From Sidli to the Northern hills there is no 
road in the rainy season, or from Bysakh t6 Kartik : in the month of Assin the 
jungle begins to be burned, and after this operation hasbeen repeated seve- 
ral times, the roadis cleared. “The passave through this jungle is attended 
with innumerable inconveniencies of which the following are some. From 
Bijni to the hills, the whole country is covered with a species of reed called 
Kheerah, interspersed here and there, with forest trees, The jangle is of such 
height that‘an elephant or rhinoe eros cannot be seen in it when standing up, 
and itis so fullofleeches that a person cannot move a hundred yards, without 
having his body wherever it has been scratched by the grass, covered with these _ 
animals ; so that a single person cannot get rid of them without assistance. 
In this jungle, when the sun shines, the heat is intolerable, and when the sun 
ceases to shine, a person cannot remain in it without a fire, on account of the 
innumerable musquitoes and other insects with which it ts filled. When the 
sun shines they retire, but in the evening and morning, and all night, men and 
eattle are tormented hy them, and they are only to be dispersed by the smoke 
ofa fire, Jn this jungle there are tygers, bears, elephants, rhinoceroses, buf- 
faloes, monkies, wild hogs, deer, &c, but from nine o'clock in the morning an- 
til three in the afternoon, they keep in thejungle, and are seldom seen except 
in the morning and evening. To the north of Sidli six coss, lies the village of 
Bengtolli; between these places there is nothing but jungle, and at Beng- 
tolli there are only four or jive families. To the north-west of Bengtolli 
lies Thannah Gendagram. There is here a party of Blifiteas but no vil- 
loge, nor are there any houses onthe road ; the same sort of jungle continues, 
but begins at Bengtolli to be interspersed more thickly with Saltrees. Just 
before arriving at Gendagram, we crossed the new aad old F Bite rivers about 
eighty yards broad, aud fordable, except in therains. To the north-west 
T 
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of Gendagram, six coss, lies the village of Zilimjhar, containing about fits 
teen or twenty families of the Mech caste. The road is a continned jungle 
with trees, and without a single habitation or enltivated spot. "The Meches 
cultivate rice and cotton, anda space of about a mile in diameter is cleared 
around the village. One coss west of Gendagram we crossed the Champamati 
river, about twenty yards broad and exceedingly rapid. It is fordable ex- 
ceptafter heavy rain, To the west of Zilimjhar eight coss lies Kachubari 
containing five or six Bhitea houses called Changs. There area few houses: 
aud rice fields at one place on the road, The country is covered with fo- 
rests, and the long weeds begin.to disappear, As far as Kachubari the 
ground is level, but somewhat higher than the intermediate space be- 
tween Zilimjhar and Sidi. West of Zilimjhar we passed the Dalpani, a 
river of the same description as the Champamati. To the north of 
Kachubari, six coss, lies Pakkeehagga which is merely a large stone-on 
ihe side of the river. The road leads through a forest of Sal trees and 
runs chiefly along the banks of a river: at Pakkeehagea small hills com- 
mence ; there are no habitations on the road. One cogs north-west of 
Kachubari, we crossed the Sarabhanga river. — It is about eighty yards 
broad and exceedingly rapid but is fordable except after heavy rain, To 


the uorth of Pakkeehagga, eight coss, is the hill of Bissu-sinh where the 


Saba of Cherang resides during the cold weather. There is no village 
here nor on the road, which runs over small hills, and through forests of Sal 
and other trees. We crossed three small streams on this march without 
bridges. To the north-west of Bissu-sinh, sixteen coss, lies Dableng, where 
there is one Bliitea house, Thereare no villages on the road, but the country 
to the west of Dableng is inhabited, and furnished us with porters. The 
rom leads over tothe hillof Kamli-swkka, avery lofty mountain, from which 
the Berhampooter and the Garrow hills are distinctly seen; the road is about 
acubit broad, and passable for loaded horses. Thereare no bridges on this day’s 
route, We started before sunrise aud arrived at Dableng at ten o'clock at 
night ; the hills are bare towards the top, but lower down they are covered 
with trees, and a few fir trees begin to be seen on the north-west declivity 
of Kamli-sukka, At the bottom of this hill, previously to arriving at 
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Diableng, we crossed asmaJl rivulet. To the west of Dibleng, eight coss 


vlies Cherang, the residence of a Sdba during the hot weather. © The road 


is hilly, but uo very high mountains were passed, and it is practicable for 
cattle of any description ; there are a few scattered houses on the way. 
Cherang is visible from Dableng, and the houses can be seen in clear 
weather without the aid ofa glass. After proceeding half a coss from Dib- 
Jeng, we crossed a river over a wooden bridge ; an elephant might pass 
this part of the road by going below. After crossing itlis river, fir trees 


begin. to prevail, scaniily interspersed with other kinds. | At Cherang 


there is no village, but to the south of it, the country is said to be inhabited. 
At Cherang there is 4 stone-house, inclosed with walls, after the fashion of 


the Bhiteas. To the north of Cherang, ten coss, lies Majing, from which 


place Cherang is visible without the aid of a glass. — The direct distance is 
estimated at only three coss, but we were from sunrise to about three in 
the afternoon ou the way. The road is hilly but passable for cattle all the 
way. We crossed one river about halfway by a substantial wooden 


‘bridge. The river was rapid and not fordable, but to the south the bed 
owas wider and the water shallow. No houses or cultivation were seen on 


this day's march.’ At Majang there isa village of about seven or eight fami- 
lies, living in houses with earthen walls, the ryuts not being allowed to build 
with stone. To the north-east of Majang, nine coss, lies Harassi where 
there is only one house, and none on the road. After descending the hill 
from Majang, we arrived at the bank of the Passti Massii river, w hich 
runs by Pinakha and Andipur, and continued not far from its left bank 
all the way, as we judged from the noise of the waters when we could not 
‘see it, On this day's march scarcely any trees except firs were seen. Some 
of the hills were bare towards the top. "The road was the worst we had 
hitherto travelled over, running in many places along the sides of precipit- 
ous banks. . It is barely passable for horses, but there is aroad along the 
river, by which it is said elephants can proceed. We started from Ma- 
jang at sun-rise and arrived at 3 P. M. at Harass(i immediately after 
crossing a river by a wooden bridge. To the right of our route there was a 
very high mountain. From Harass( north- west, eight coss, lies Kishnyei, 
. Tg 
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where there is a single Choukidar. Before arriving’ at Kishnyel, we 
crossed a river by a wooden bridge ; the road was entirely destitute of 
habitations, but better than that of yesterday and passable for horses or ele- 
phants. Westarted in the moming and arrived at2: P.M. From Kishnyei 
West, ten coss, lies Jhargaon where there is one honse for the Pilo, and some 
huts forslaves. On the road we saw no houses or cultivation. Theroad 
is like that of yesterday but there is one very steep ascent, passable however 
for cattle of any description. We started from Kishnyei early in the mon 
ing and arrived about 5 P. M, at Jhargaon. There is some rice cultivated 
at this place, On this day’s march we crossed oue river on a wooden bridge 
and three smaller streams, From Jhargaon west, twelve coss, lies Challa, 
where there is a village containing eight or ten families, and an extensive 
tract of cultivated land to the south-east. Half-way there is a small village 
and some cultivation. Our route of this day and yesterday was along the left 
bank of the Passi Miasst river, which comes from Punakha, but at some 
distance from it. Before arriving at Challa, we forded a small riverabout knee 
deep. From Challa north, ten coss, lies Khodakha where the Governor of 
Andipur resides during the hot weather. At Khodakha there is a village of 
about sixty houses including convents, and a fort, but there is little cultiva: 
tion, the climate being too cold for rice to come to perfection. From Challa 
to Khodakha, the road ascends the greater part. of the way, and is crossed by 
three streams (believed to be the same,) by wooden bridges, The road was 
passable for horses hut scarcely for elephants. Khodakha is Situated on a 
flat space on the banks of a stream, and at agreat height. From an eminence 
a little to the west of it Andipur is visible. From Khodakha, ten cass west, 
fies the fort of Andipur. After leaving Khodakha and beginning to descend 
the hill, Andipur and the river become visible. The road descends all 
the way and is very steep and searcely passable for cattle. Close to An- 
dipur we crossed the Pissi river. At Andipur there is a fort but no village, 
It is situated above the confluence of the Pfissd and Missi rivers : there is 
some level ground and cultivation near it, and villages at no great distance. 


' The route from Andipur to Cooch Behar being already known, the rest 
of the journal is omitted. 
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On the Black Deer of Bengal. 





By Mons. A. DUVAUCEL. 





To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 
Sik, 


I wAve the honor to address you a short dissertation on the Hip- 
pelaphus of Aristotle, which I think 1 have recognized in the great species, 
which bears the name of Black Deer in Bengal. 


I shall feel extremely flattered if my conjecture should appear to the So- 
ciety to be well founded, and if they judge these observations worthy their 
notice. | . 
I have the honor to be, 

SIR, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 


A. DU VAUCEL. 
Chandernagore, March 1st, 1822. 





REMARKS ON THE HIPPELAPHRUS OF ADISTOTLE. 


OF all the animals described by the ancients, none eyer gave rise to 
freaier disquisitions among the moderns, than the ix reaageg of Aristotle, 
and if with respect to that Deer, I venture to express an opinion contrary 
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to that of those learned naturalists who have written on the subject, it is be- 
cause | have over them the advantage of having travelled in countries, and 
niet with species, which they had no opportunity of observing. 


* Quin etiam Hippelaphus satis jube summis continet armis, qui a form’ 

4 equi et cervi, quam habet compositam, nomen accepil, quasi equicervus 

“dict merhisset——tenuis¢imo jube ordine ac apite ad summos armos eri- 

* nescit. Proprium equicervo villus qui ejus guttupi modo bare dependet. 
« Gerit cornua utrumque, excepti feemina—et pedes habet bisulecos, 


“ Magnitude equicervi non dissidet a cervo. Gignitur apud Arachotas, 
“whi etiam boves sylvestres sunt, qui differunt ab urbanis, quantam inter sui 
“urbanos et sylvesires interest. Sunt colore atro, corpore robusto, rictu 
“Jeviter adunco; cornua gerunt resupinatiora. Equiceryo cormua sunt 


ss Capree proxima.”—Jist. Anim, lib, x1. cup. Lk. Trans. of Théodore (raza. 


Most of the Mammifera described by Aristotle, having been Sardito all 
the countries of Europe, it was the more natural to believe this was the 
case, also with regard to the Hippelaphus ; considering also that animals of 
this kind generally spread over the whole of a continent, and that morcoyer 
the description given by the Macedonian naturalist, accorded in many res- 
pects with one of the species most common among us, (Cervus Elaphus, Linn ) 


Besides it has been remarked, that the species of Deer were singularly 
modified by the nature of the soil on which they lived, and that the same 
animal, after quitting barren mountains to lahahit fertile vallies, soon ex- 
changed its rugged appearance, lost its hair more or less dark, and even 
put off its exsemble, sometimes thick and heavy, to assume forms of more 
elegance, colours of lighter hues, aud faculties more exquisite, 

It had also been observed that age operated so complete a metamorpho- 
sis, that the same individual was not to be recognized when old. 
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The commen Deer had also been known to wear a short, soft, thin sown 
cout, and afterwards it had been seen covered with long, rough, and dark 
hair, and even to have on its neck and chin such long hairs_as to bear the 


appearance of a mane and beard. 


It was also well known that numerous local or accidental canses might 
alter the horns, either as to their size or their direction, and even the number 
of their branches ; and, ever persuaded that Deer claimed no indigenous 
country, but lived equally well m all places, it was thought that Aristotle's 
description might be either unfaithful or incomplete, rather than allow that 
great observer to have described exactly an animal no longer to be found. ’ 


Gesner, Caius, and others among the learned have pretended that the 
Hippelaphus was no other than the Elk (Cervus Alces Linn.) which in fact 
bears some of the characteristic marks indicated by Aristotle. Buffon how- 
ever in opposing this error triumphantly, falls into another in considering 
the Hippelaphus as a variety of the European Deer. Exleben and Linnzus - 
recognized it in the Deer of the forests of Germany, and, on that account, 
called it Cervus Hippelaphus, stil considering it as a variety of the Ela- 
pius. Monsieur Cuvier himself thought it right to adopt the opinion of, his 
predecessors, and this idea confirmed by so many respectable authorities, 
is so generally received at present, that it will require almost as many years 
to destroy, as were requisite to establish it. 


And yet it appeared natural to believe in the existence of the Hippela- | 
phus as a peculiar species, since the Europe Deer very common in Bengal, 
must have been so likewise in those neighbouring countries, visited by Aris- 
totle, and that having it in his power often to compare these kinds of ani- 
mals, that great naturalist could not have mistaken them, For as to the 
peculiarities of a beard and mane, of size and colour, if they were to be 


Met with in a certain degree in the Europe Deer, there also existed another 


character very specilic, that of the horns, which Aristotle compares to those 
of the Roe-buck, a difference too marked to be considered as a modificati- 
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on, and yet a distinction too nice to be made by any one not well practise 
in natural history. 


But these reflections could not take place amidst the prejudices that re- 
garded the Hippelaphus, and if we suggest them now, it is because we 
have recently learned that Mons. Cuvier has recognized it in a stuft ani- 
mal in England, and because chance has thrown in our way a new Deer, 
so similar to the one described by Aristotle, that no doubt can remain of its 
being the very same animal, since this species, very numerous in Bengal, 
and equally common on the banks of the Indus, must also be easily met 
with in the province of the Arachotas, sitaate on this side mount Cancasus, 
between Persia and India, where Aristotle made his observation, and where, 
in fact, there exists a large kind of black Deer which the marsiane call 
Syah-A hy, 


This animal, which we have repeatedly observed in the mountains of 
Sylhet, as well as at Sumatra, and of which two individuals are now existing 
in the menagerie at Barrackpore, attains a much larger growth than the 
common Deer, being mnch taller, and differing from it also by its coat 
which is of a darker hue, from which it derives in all countries the name 
of Black Deer,—Rousso Itam with the Malays; Kala Harin in Bengal. 


When two years old, its lower jaw and its neck are covered with hatre, 
long and hard, similar toa mane and beard, thougl precisely neither the 
one, nor the other, since they arenot implanted on the chin only, but de- 
scend on the sides and under the neck. Consequently the appellation of 
mane is no more correct than that of beard, and perhaps Avistotle might be 
taxed with a slight nezlizence, were it not that we may helieve him to 
have seen the animal at a distance only, or that in default of the appropri- 
ate words, he may have chosen those that conveyed a juster idea of a lower 
jaw and a neck covered with long hair, 


The physiognomy (if I may use that expression in English) of the Black 


i 
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Deer differs widely from that of any other, and even gives to it something 
of the appearance of the horse, which added to its size and mane may pes- 
sibly have contributed to give it the name of Hippelaphus. Its larger ears, 
and its tail better furnished with hair than that of Deer in general, are addi- 
tional specific characters, which distinguish it from them, and its horns, 
forked at the extremities and with only one antler at the base, are precise- 
ly such as are indicated by Aristotle, that is, those of a Roe-buck.* 


The female differs from the male by the total want of horns, as Aristo- 
{le observes, and by somewhat shorter hair on the neck and inferior jaw, 
but even in the absence of this last peculiarity, whieh doubtless is. scarcely 
perceptible in the younger ‘ndividuals, it is easily distinguished by the co- 
lour of its coat, which is always darker than that of the common Doe. 


The Hippelaphus condemned to the same’ habits with other Deer, 
lives in numerous flocks, or in insulated pairs, according to its are or to 
the season of the year. These two epochs, as well as the places frequent- 
ed by them, have great influence on their size and colour, as it has been re- 
marked on the Cervus Elaplus. In countries where food is not abundant, 
and where moreover they have to fly from powerful enemies, none are 
found, but of a middling size- On the contrary, those who livein countries 
where vegetation is rich, and where tygers are not common, attain very 
considerable dimensions, and we have seen some in the island of Sumatra 


not inferior to the largest,orses. 


The Hippelaphus 1s equally to be met with in Java, and it is probably 
the same animal indicated by Pennant, and Shaw, under the name of 
Great Axis, 28 an ‘nhabitant of the marshy forests of Borneo, 


* We must remember a very important observation of Buffon's with respect to the Latin translati- 
on of Theadore Gara, which is that he has tranalated the word Roxog. by Capra, in lien of Caprea, ar | 
therefore the word Capreg must be substituted to that Capra, i. © the horns of the Roe-buck to those 
of the Goet, 
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If the preceding remarks and conjectures are well founded, it will re- 
sult from them } 

ist. That the Hippelaphus of Aristotle is in reality a peculiar species 
very different from the Europe Deer, Cervus ELlaphus, with which it has 


hitherto been confounded. 


2d. That the name of Hippelaphus does not belong to the Deer that is 
so called in the Systema Nature, by Linnceus, and Gmelin, 


3d. That the Hippelaphus is no other than Pennant’s Great Arts, which 
alone ought hereafter to bear the name of Cervus Hippelaphus. | 


| 
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An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of 


Orissa Proper, or Cuttack. 





By A. STIRLING, Eso. 





PART I. 


General Description, Boundaries Ancient and Modern, Soil, Productions, 


Geology, Rivers, Towns, Commerce, Population, Revenues, Political Instt- 


tutions and Land Tenure. 


THE extent and boundaries of the territory called Orissa, have under- 
gone many and essential changes at different periods of its history, and 
remain to this day very ill-defined and imperfectly understood. + The cor- 
responding Puranic division of Utkala Desa or in the vulgar tongue 
Utkal K’hand reached on the north to Tumlook and Midnapore, taking 
in a portion of Rérha Des in Bengal, and south to the Rasikulia or 
Rasikoila Nadi which flows into the sea at Ganjam. On the east it. 
was bounded by the ocean and the river Hoogly, and on the west by 
Sénpur, Banay, and other dependencies of Sembhelpur and Gon- 
dwana. Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had anciently less extended limits, the Rasikulia river marking its 
southern and the Kans Bans which passes near Soro, in latitude about 21°, 
10°. N. its northern extreme; but in the progress of migration and con- 
quest, the Uria nation carried their name and language over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, both on the sea shore and in the hills, including besides 
Orissa properly so called, a portion of Bengal and of Telingana. Dur- 

U2 
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ing the sway of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, for a period of near- 
ly four centuries, the boundaries of the Raj of Orissa may be stated as fol- 
lows, with sufficient accuracy for a general description. North, a line drawn 
from the Tribeni or Tirveni ghat above Hoogly, through Bishenpur to the 
frontier of Patkfim; east, the river Hoogly and the sea ; south the Goda- 
veri or Ganga Godaveri; and west, a line carried from Sinhbhfm to Sone- 
pur, skirting Gangpur, Sembhelpur and its dependencies, and thence 
through Bastir to Jayapur, and the Godavert. Thus in the more prosperous 
days of the Orissan monarelry, and that too at no very remote period, it 
comprised within its limits four of our modern zillahs entire, and portions 
of three others, viz. Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam, with 
parts of the Jungle Mehals, Hooghly, and Rajamundry, besides a portion 
of the hiils-and woodland country of Gondwana. The degree of autho-~ 
tity exercised by the sovereign power throughout this extensive territory, 
fluctuated of course greatly at different periods, depending on the per- 
sonal character of the reigning Prince, the circumstances of the times, 
and the conduct, resources and disfiositions of the numerous dependant 
Rajas and fendatories, whose principalities or jurisdictions have at all 
times formed so remarkable and important a feature in the political 
geography of Orissa® Ocrasionally the conqnests of the Gajapati Princes 
extended’ into the mere remote parts of Telingana, and even to the Car- 
matic, but it appears that tley never obtained a firm footing in any ac- 
{uisitions ; South of the Godaveri and during the lust century of their in- 
dependance, their possession even of Rajamendry was much contested and 
disturbed! by the Batmini sovereigns of the Deccan. One of the first ar- 
rangements of the miristers of Akber on annexing Orisga to the Dewani 
of the Mogul empire, was to join Hoogly and’ its ten’ dependent Meliuls, 
to Bengal: ~The Mogul Subah of Orissa tlien comprised the whole cown- 
ity ‘stretching from Tumlook and Midnapore on’ the north, to the fort of 
Kajamendry or Raj Mahendri south, divided into the five unequally apporti- 
oned;* Sirears, called Jellasore, Budiuck, Cuttack, Calinga-Dandpat;}'and 


* The three first of these were after Akber's reign subdivided into lesser Sircars, which will be cnu- 
merated in another place, | 


} Dundpat implies one of the larger Verritorial divisions under the old Uria Raj, 
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Rajamundry. — The vast range of hilly country bounding the Subah to the 
westward, from Bishenpur down to the neighbourhood of Karronde, Bas- 
tar and Jayapur, was classed under a Separate head in the Revenue ac- 
counts of the empire, for reasons which will] be subsequently stated, 
and was allowed for many years after the Mohammedan conquest, to re- 
main entirely under the manorement of its Native Chiefs, subject either 
to the condition of Military service or to the payment of a light quit rent. 
Very early after thesetthement of the Emperor Akber, if not indeed at the 
moment of its formation, the Sirear of Rajamendry and that portion of Ka- 
linga Des which lies south of Tikalj Raghunat'‘hpur were dismembered 
from Orissa, by the successful encroachments of the Mohammedan Kings 
of Golconda, called the Kutteb Shahis, but of this évent, no distinct ac- 
count is given in the history of the country. At the opening of Moham- 
med Tacki Khan's administration, A.D, 1726, who governed as the 
Naib or Deputy of the Nazim of the three provinces, the most authentic 
Revenue records exhibit the Subah of Orissa as extending froma place 
called Radha Dewal seven coss beyond the town of Midnapore to Ti- 
kali* Raghwmat’hpur, one of the estates in or near the Mahendra Mali 
range of hills in Ganjam, a computed distance of 176 coss, and on the west 
from the sea at False Point to the Bermél Pass, reckoned at coss eizhty- 
five. Before the close of his government its limits had become mach re- 
duced, The Officers of the Nizam of Hyderabad intriguing with the 
powerfal Zemindars (Poligars) of the Ganjam district, contrived to alienate 
from the Provinee the whole of the country south of the Chilka Lake. On 
the Bengal side, views of financial convenience induced the Nawab 
Shéja Uddin Mohammed Khan to annex the mehals included in the 
old Jellasore Sirear, as far aw the Subanrekha: to the territory immedi- 
ately dependent on the Meorshedabad Government, with the exception 
of Pergunnahs Pattaspur, &e, It was thus bounded, viz. by the Su- 


* Mr. Grant in hia Political Survey of the. Northern Sircars calis this place “ Teckaly or Rogo- 
mut hpore on the sea euust 43 miles N.E. from Cicacole, the inheritance of Jugeut Deo another de- 
Scendant of the Royal (awily of Orissa but more imuuedintely branching from that of himedy.” 
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banrekha and Pergunnah Pattaspur, &c, north, and by the Chilka Lake 
on the south; East, by the ocean, and west by the Bermfil Pass, that 
Orissa was relinquished to the Berar Mahrattas, by the famous Aliverdi 
Khan in 1755-6 A. D.1n lieu of the sums which he had stipulated to pay. 
as Chouth: and it is to this tract, the modern zillah of Cuttack, which may 
not inaccurately be called Orissa Proper from its comprising the ancient 
original country of the Uria or Odra nation, and from the circumstance 
of its retaining amongst the natives of the present day the exclusive appel- 
lation of Or Desa or Oresa, that the following description is intended chief- 
ly to apply. 


The Parans and Upapurans are lavish in their praises of Utkal K’hand,* 
the real etymology of which word 1 apprehend to be, “The famous portion 
or country,” and not, the famous country of Kala, as rendered by a very high 
authority. It is declared to be the favorite abode of the Devatas, and to boast 
a population composed, more than half, of Brahmins. The work called the 
Kapila Sanhit4, in which Bharadwaja Muni explains to his inquiring pupils, 
the origin, history, and claims to sanctity of all the remarkable Kietrs of 
Orissa opens with the following panegyric: * Of all the regions of the earth 
Bharata K’hand, is the most distinguished, and of all the countries of Bha- 
rata K’hand, Utkala boasts the highest renown. Its whole extent is one unin- 
terrupted Tirth (place of pilgrimage.) Its happy inhabitants live secure 
of a reception into the world of spirits, and those who even visit it, and 
bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their sins though they may 
weigh like mountains. “Who shall describe adequately its sacred streams, 
its temples, its khetrs, its fragrant flowers and fruits ef exquisite flavour, 
and all the merits and advantages of a sojournin such a land. What ne- 
eessity indeed can there be for enlarging in the praises of a region, which 
the Devatas themselves delight to inhabit?!” The Panjias or Annalists of 

Orissa are fond of relating, that when the famous Sivai Jay Smh, the Ge- 


* Some of the Pundits of Cuttack explain it to mean the region famous in the Catiyuga for ite 
temples and khetrs, 
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neral of Akber, marched with an army into the country in 1580, A. D, he 
was struck with amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahdnadi, 
its vast crowds of Brahmins, its lofty temples of stone, and all the won- 
ders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar, and exclaimed, “ This country is 
not a fit subject for conquest, and schemes of human ambitien. It belongs 
wholly to the Gods, and is one entire Tirth.” He accordingly interfered 
little in its affairs and soon returned to Hindustan, leaving a large share of 


authority in the hands of its Native Princes, 


The Hindus of modern times how ever, freely admit, that the estimation 
in which Orissa is or was held, is to be asc ribed entirely to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahmanical institutions. At all events, the European 
observer will soon discover, that notwithstanding its Puranic celebrity, the 
soil of the country is generally poor and unfruitful, all its natural produc- 
tions of an inferior q ality, and that its inhabitants rank the lowest, in 
the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any people on this side of 
India. 


The modern Orissa or Cuttack, comprises, as is well known, an exten- 
sive, little explored region, on the west, consisting chiefly of hills and fo- 
rests, intersected by many fertile plains and vallies ; and a plain level 
country, extending from the foot of that barrier to the sea, evidently of al- 
lnvial formation, the uniform surface of which is not disturbed by a single 
rocky elevation throughout its whole extent—nor does a single stone occur 
between the beds of iron clay lying on the western frontier, and the ocean, 
if we except the curious spheroidal concretions of calcareous matter or 


limestone nodules which are found very generally dispersed. The province — 


may be considered as divided both naturally and politically into three re- 
sions, distinguished from each other by their climate, general aspect, pro- 
ductions and the institutions prevailing on them, viz. Ist. The marshy 
wooodland tract which extends along the sea shore, from the neigibour- 
hood of the black Pagoda to the Subanrekha varying in breadth from five 
miles to twenty: 2ndly. The plain and open country bitween this and the 
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hills, whose breadth on the north is as trifling as ten or fifteen miles, and 
never exceeds forty or fifty; and 3rd. The hill country. The first and 
third are known to the natives as the Eastern and Western Réjwira or 
Zemindara, that is, the country occupied by the ancient feudal Chieftains, 
Khandaits, Zemindars oF Poligars vf Orissa; and the second, as the Mo- 
gulbundi or Khaliseh, being that from which the indigenous sovergigns and 
the Mogul conquerors of the country, derived the chief part of their land 
revenue, and which at present pays @ rent to the British Cateenniedh of 
Sicca Rupees 1,264,379; whilst the tribute yielded by the other extensive 
portions is fixed in perpetuity, at the low sum of Sicca, Rupees 1,20,414." 


It will be convenient to describe the soil, productions and reological 
formation of the country in the order above noticed, 


The. first region, has much ofthe character of the Sind erbans, in its swamps 
and marshes, innumerable windmg streams swarming with alligators, its 
dense jungles and noxious atmosphere, but wants entirely that grandeur of 
forest scenery, which diversifies and gives a romantic character to many 
parts of the latter. ‘The broadest par of it is divided.amongst the Rajas of 
Kanka and Kujang, and the Khandaits of Herrispurs, Merichpur, Bashen- 
yar, Golra and others of-less note. The Killah or Zemindari estate of 


pu 
Allikewise comes in for a share. Nerthward of Kanka, the quantity of 


Jungle diminishes up to the neighbourhood of Balasore, but the whole 
space is intersected by numberless nullahs which deposit, and creeks which 
retain, a quantity of fine mud, forming morasses and. quicksands highly 
dangerous to the unwary OF uninformed traveller. The surface of the whole 
3s covered with coarse reedy grass, and brushwood, valaable as fuel ta the 
salt manufacturers. One meets also with much of the Jhao or Tamarix In- 
dica, interspersed with quantities of astunted dwarfPalm, called Hiatal 
 # "The Jemma of Khurds, which belongs to the Rajwira, but is st present under the immediate 
management of the English Revenue Officers, in consequence of the disposseasion of the Raja is nat 
jncluded in this statemgpt of Land Revenncs 
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(Pheenix Paludosa). Generally, where pure sand appears, more especially to 
the southward, about the black Pagoda, the surface of it is covered with a 
thick net work, formed by the interlaced stalks of a creeping convolvulus, 
with bilobate suceulent leaves, which are for half the year loaded with 
large gay looking flowers of a bright reddish purple. The natives call it 
Kynsarilat4é. <A delicate succulent plant with small bright preen leaves 
growing thickly together (class Tetrandria, order Monogynia) is also very 
common, and thesummits of the sand hills are for the most part crowned with 
tufts of the Asclepias Gigantea and a stiff thorny gramineous plant known 
by the name of the Gora Kanta. The prevailing timber is the Sundari 
(Query, Helitiera Litoralis, or a species of Sterculia?) Extensive thickets 
of the thorny bamboo render travelling impracticable in most parts of Ku- 
jang, Herispur, &e. except by water. The whole of the jungles abound 
with Leopards, Tygers, and wild Buffaloes, and the rivers at the flowing of 
the tide are perfectly surcharged with large and voracious Alligators of the 
most dangerous kind. The climate seems to be hurtful even to the natives, 
who are peculiarly subject to two formidable diseases, the Elephantiasis, 
and a species of dysentery called the Sal, besides the commoner com- 
plaints of fever and ague, 


In this wild inhospitable tract however the finest salt of all India is ma- 
nufactured, which under the monopoly system, yields annually to the Compa- 


hy a nét Revenue falling little short of eighteen lacs of Rupees. ‘The pro- 


duce, distinguished for its whiteness and purity before it has passed into 
the hands of ithe Merchants, is of the species called Pangah procured by 
boiling. The process observed by the Molunghees or manufacturers is rude 


and simple to the last degree. The sea-water which is brought up by va- 


_nious small channels to the neighbourhood of the manufacturing stations 
Or khalaris, is first mixed up and saturated with a quantity of the salt 
earth or efflorescence, which forms on the surface of the low ground all 
_around, after it has been overflowed by the high tides, and which being 


scraped off by the Molunghees, is thrown into cylindrical recepta- 
Vv ] 
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cles of earth having a vent underneath, and a false bottom made of 
twigs and straw. The strongly impregnated brine filtering through the 
(grass, &c. is carried, by a channel dug in the ground, to a spot at hand, 
surrounded with an enclosure of mats, in the centre of which a number of 
oblong earthern pots, generally about two hundred, are cemented together 
_ by mud into the form of a dome, under which is a fire place or oven. The 
brine is poured into this collection of pots or choolahs, and boiled until a 
, Sufficient degree of evaporation has taken place, when the salt is taken out 
as it forms, with iron ladles, and collected in heaps inthe openair. The 
heaps are afterwards thatched with reeds, chiefly the Nal (Arundo karka) 
and remain in this state until sold, or removed by the Officers of the 
. Agency. 


Occasional patches of rice cultivation are to be met with in this portion 
of the Rajwaéra producing sufficient grain for local consumption, and the 
Raja of Kanka exports even a considerable quantity both to Caleutta and 
Cuttack. The sea all along the coast yields abundance of fine fish, of which 
“upwards of sixty-one edible kinds are enumerated, by the natives. Those 
most prized by Europeans are the Sole or Banspatti, Tapsiya (Mango 
Fish,) Phirki (Pomfret,) Gajkarma (Whiting,) Hilsa (Sable Fish,) Kharan- 
ga or Mullet, a fish called the Bijay Ram something resembling Mackarel, 
and the Sal or Salia. The Chilka Lake produces noble Bhekti er Cockup. 
The value of the excellent Turtle, Oysters, Crabs, and Prawns, found off 
False Point, and in other parts, was unknown to the natives prior to their 
subjection to the British rule, but they are now of course eagerly sought 
after, to supply the stations of Balasore, Cuttack and Jauggunnath. The 
great season for fishing is in the winter months, from October to February, 

whilst the wind and the surf are moderate. At this time all along the 
Northern coast the fishermen go out in parties of from twenty to thirty 
each, with large nets, which they set up before the commencement of flood 
lide, with the aid of bamboo poles, in the form ofa vast triangle, having the 
. base open towards the shore. As the tide retires the fishermen take in 
and close up the nearest nets, thus driving the fish into the apex of the 
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triaigle Where there is a net placed with a large pouch ready for their re- 
ception. | The quantity obtained at a haul in this way ts often prodigious. 
The produce is taken to the neighbouring villages for sale, after reservmg a 
sufficiency for home consumption, and a large quantity travels far into the 
interior, unprepared in any way, which it of course reaches in the last stage 
of putridity, but not on that account a bit the less palatable or acceptable 
to the nice and scrupulous Hindu. 


Ov emerging from the insalubrious and uninteresting tract just deserib- 
ed, you arriveat the second and most important division of Cuttack, called 
’ the Mogulbandi or Khaliseh land which is divided into 150 Pergunnahs, 
and 2361 Estates of individuals, recorded in the public account of the Bri- 
tish Government as Zemindars and Proprietors of the soil. = Though this 
rezion be in general highly cultivated, and produces most of the grains and 
verctables common in Bengal, its soil is certainly for the most part ofa 
poor and unfruitful description. South of the Malhdanadi it may be cha- 
racterized as generally light and sandy. Beyond that river, and especially 
jn the neighbourhood of the hills, it acquires a clayey consistency, and ap- 
pearance, and is often remarkably white. Often too, for miles together it 
has the surface strewed with a thin sprinkling of gravel or limestone con- 
ceretions called by the natives Gengti. This description of soil extends 
nearly to Midnapore. It is generally speaking hungry and unproductive, 
particularly near the bills; and large plains occur, as about Dhamnagher and 
Badrak, which are wholly unfit for cultivation, growing nothing but low 
‘stunted brushwood, chiefly the wild Corunda and tufts of the Bena grass. 


Rice is the great article of produce, and consequently of food, through- 
ont Orissa Proper. Inthe Pergunnahs north of the Byterini it is almost 
the sole object of agricultural labor. The grain is in general large and 
nutritious but coarse, and is considered far inferior to the average produce 
of Bengal and Behar. The two great rice crops of Cuttack are called the 
Sared and Beali, Of these the first and principal one is sown in May 
and June, and reaped from the middle of November to the middle of Ja- 

v2 
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nuary. ‘The land which grows it rarely yields any secondcrop. The 
second in importance called the Beali is. sown about the same time on 
the higher lands, and the produce is obtained from the end of August tll 
the end of September, Afterwards a plentiful erop of the Rubbee grams 
is derived from the same fields. There is another less abundant crop called 
the Satkia put into the ground in August and September, and reaped in 
November, and an inferior description of rice whichis sown in low marshy 
spots at the opening ofthe cold weather, and by frequent transplantation and 
irrigation is rendered fit for cutting, in the following April. The cultivation 
ofthe latter sort called Dalo, takes place chiefly in the Pergunnahs between 
Khardah, the Chilka Lake and the sea. 


In the Northern Pergunnahs the Sared rice cultivation is occasionally 
but rarely diversified with a few patches of Sugar-cane, Tobacco, and Pal- 
ma Christi, in spots suited to their production. In the Central and South- 
ern parts however abundant crops of pulse, mullet and vegetable oils are 
raised during the cold weather, the chief of which are enumerated below.* 
Next to rice, the culture of the Arend or Palma Christi (Ricinus Commu- 
nis) is perhaps the most abundant. ‘The natives undoubtedly use the oil m 
their common cookery, mixed with a small quantity of mustard seed oil, 
which latter they prefer for burning as being the most economical. Cotton, 
Sngar-cane, and Tobacco are every where common South of the Byterini 
but it must be acknowledged that the produce ts of a sorry description, 
The richer natives will not condescend to use the Desi Tambaku and 
the cotton formerly required for the manufacture of the finer fabrics was 
nearly all imported from Berar. Good wheat and a small quantity of bar- 
ley are grown in Pergunnahs Saibir and Asseresser. There is but little 

* Vis. Mime, or Phaveolus Mungo; Mash Kalai, or Phaseolus Radiotus ; Chenne, or Lathyrus Apha- 
ea; Khissri, or Lathyrus Sativus; Massur, or Cicer Lene; Arhe, or Cytions Cayan ; Kulthi, or Dafi- 
chos biforus ; Berkidi, ( Beri) Phaseolus max. Bhit, (Cicer Arictiowm) ; Rangni, or Panicum Italicum ; 


Makéand Jenar, Andropogon Sorgum. Bajra (Panicum Spicatum); Maria (Eleusina Corocana); Tid 
(or Sesamum Orientale) ; Surisha or Sinapis Dichotoma and Phesi (Linum usitatissimum). 


al 
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of the vegetables producing materials for dying, cordage, &e. reared in 
the district, the Safflower (Carthamus Tinctoria) Pit (Hibiscus Cannabi-. 
nus) and Kasmira or Sana (Crotolarea Juncea) being the only kinds that 
are commonly met with. ‘The culture of the Poppy, Mulberry and Indigo, 
is unknown in the plains of Orissa. Nor, what will appear strange, were 
the peasantry acquainted with the method of cultivating the Betle vine, un- 
til taught by the natives of Bengal some generations back. The Piper Be- 
tle now flourishes in the gardens around Piiri and in the neighbourhood 
ofa few Brahmin villages, but the produce can be adequate only to the sup- 
ply of a very limited consumption, notwithstanding the assertion of the au- 
thor of the work called the Ayeen Acberi or Institutes of Acber, that 
‘“‘they have a great variety of the Betle leaf in Orissa.” The spots which are 
destined for the cultivation of Beile as also of Turmeric, Sugar-cane, &c. 
require laborious preparation and the application of a large quantity of 
manure, for which latter purpose the oil cake or Piri made of the refuse 
of the sesamum, mustard and other seeds of the same family is generally 
~~ used, An occasional sprinkling of rotten straw, cow-dung and ashes ts the 
XY only manure expended in the fields which yield the other kinds of produce. 


Orissa has little to boast of in the prodace of its gardens though prais- 
ed by Abulfazl for the excellence and abundance of its fruits and flowers. 
There is no deficiency however of the humbler kinds of pot herbs, and cu- 
curbitaceous plants, with the Hibiscus esculentus, the Solanum Melon- 
gena or egz plant, the sweet Potatoe and Lanka Mirch or Capsicum an- 
nnum. $$ ‘The native lists likewise comprize most of the ordinary garden 
produce of India.* ‘The commoner fruits are as elsewhere, the mango, the 


* Kachu (Arom Esculentum); Mula( Raphanus Sativas); Karelia (Cleome Pentaphylla); Dhonva 
(Coriandrum Sativum); Ajwain (Ligusticom Ajwain); Metthi(Trigonella Foenum Groceum); Phut 
| (Cucumus Momordica); Kankirjdo. Utilissimus;; Ben Gomiga (Cocumos Madraspatana); Pita Ta- 
rai (Tricosanthes lobatay; Dhiudolo (Loffapentandra); Kalam Sag (Convoloulus reptans); Lal 
Sac yAmaranthes gangeticus): Calra (Momordica muricata ) ; Kala Shima (Dolichos Ensiformoides) ; 

Sorva (Ancthum Sorva), kc. &c. ; 
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Phalsa (Grewia Asiatica), the Jam (Evgenia Jambu), the Guava, Custard 
Apple, the Harphaleri(Phyllanthus Cheramela), the Chalta (Dillenia Indi- 
ca), the Kendhu (Embryopteris clutinifera), the Pomegranate, the Cashew- 
nut, the Jack, the Bel (G2gle Marmelos), the Kath-Bel or Wood Apple (Fe- 
ronia Elephantum), and the Kharanj (Galedupa Arborea), from whose fruit 
an oil is extracted, used for burning by the natives. The Wine palm (Boras- 
sus Flabelliformis), and the Khajir (Phenix Sylvestris), abound in parti- 
enlar quarters. One rarely meets with the Cocoanut and Supéri except 
in the neighbourhood of Brahmin villages, though they would thrive every 
where. well in Cuttack, more especially the former, In all times Cuttack 
has been famous for its abundant produce of the fragrant Keora or Ketaca 
(Pandanus Odoratissimus), It grows every where wild, and is much used, 
jointly with several kinds of Euphorbia and Mimosa, for making hedge rows, 
The fruit borne in quantities-by the female plant has much of the rich and 
tempting appearance of the Pine Apple, but on trial the inside proves to be 
hard, stringy, and tasteless. Its pith is used when boiled , as an article of 
food by the poorest classes, but seems to be little prized even by them, An 
intoxicating spirit is distilled however from the strongly scented flowers’ of 
the male plant, to which the lower orders have no aversion. 

The surface of the Mogulbandi is in most parts south of the Kang Bang 
embellished and diversified with fine shadowy groves vf Mangos, dense 
thickets of Bamboo, and the most magnificent Banyan trees. ‘The better 
cultivated gardens are loaded with Jessamines, Sambacks, Marigolds, Bau 
hinias, the Hibiscus, Rosa Sinensis, Michelia Champaca, &e. About the 
huts of the natives we generally find in great quantities the Hyperanthera 
Morunga, Melia azadirachta and Sempervirens, 4Eschynomene Sesban, and 
grandifiora, the Bombax Heptaphyllum, Nauclea orientalis, &c. with the 


“usual proportion of plantains, 


That the inferior quality and limited growth of many of the most valu- 
able products of agriculture in Orissa, are owing ina great degree to some- 
ihing unfavorable in the soil and climate, is clearly evinced by the indif. 


ae 
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ferent success attending the efforts of the European Residents in garden- 
ing. Much however must be ascribed to the general poverty, ignorance and 
want of enterprize of its peasantry and agriculturists. No one can enter-the 
enclosures of the Sésans or villages held at a light quit rent by colonies of a 
particular class of Brahmins, without being instantly struck with the wide 
difference, which their precincts exhibit, as contrasted with the aspect of 
ordinary Uria Mouza. The higher description of cultivation which prevails 
on those lands, the superior value of their produce, and the flourishing 
groves and gardens which extend all around, evince what may be effected 
by intelligent industry, secured in the enjoyment of an adequate return and 
undisputed proprietary possession, even in this little favored soil and climate. 
[t is in such situations only and in the neighbourhood of some of the well 
endowed temples, that the eye of the botanist is gratified by the presence 
of those graceful trees and plants, which constitute the chief ornament of 
the Indian Flora, such as the Nagacesara (Mesua Ferrea), the Moulsari 
(Mimusops Elengi’, the Jonesia Asoca, the Ochna Squarrosa, the Sultan 

Champa or Calophyllum Inophyllum, the Jarool (Lagerstremia Flos Re- 


gine), and the finer kinds of Ixora, interspersed with Cocoa and Areca nut 


trees, and plantations of the betle vine, turmeric and ginger. The SAsan 
Brahmins indeed are the only cultivators or land proprietors of Orissa who 
manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve their system of agricul- 
ture, or to raise any plant or produce beyond what the wants of nature ab- 


The Domestic Animals of the Mogulbandi do not rank higher in the 
scale of excellence than the produce of its soil. The horned cattle, sheep 
and goats area miserable diminutive breed. A few fine buffaloes are 
domesticated on the eastern frontier for the sake of their milk, but they 
are not at all used as beasts of burthen. 


There is little game to be met with, excepting grey partridges, hares, 
snipes, jungle fowl and ducks of various kinds, and that little is difficult 


to be got at from the nature of the jungle, Few districts in India perhaps 
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nossess fewer Attractions for the sportsman. The mention of the wild ani- 
mals will more properly come under the description of the hill portion of 
ihe district. 





The third region to be described is that of the hills which bound the 

Mogulbandi to the westward from the Chilka Lake to the Subanrekha, A 

few groups extend into the plains, as at Derpen, Alemgir, Khardah, 

Limbais &c. and in the latitude of about 21° 20° N. the hills take adirec- 

tion considerably to the eastward for some mil es, then turning north they 

compress the Balasore Chucklah of the Mogulbandi within very marrow 

limits. ‘The distance between the high land and the sea is no where more 

than from sixty to seveuty miles, At Balasore a group of fine rocky hills 

project boldly forth, to within sixteen or eighteen miles of the shores of 

the bay, which were known fo the old navigators as the Nelligreen (Nilgi- 

ri) mountains, and between Ganjam and the Lake a low ridge appears ac- 
tually to run out into the sea, though in reality separated from its waters 
| by a wide sandy beach. The whole of this revion, reaching west as faras 
Sonepur, Gondwana and its dependencies, in breadth probably nearly a 
hundred wiles, and from Sinhbhdm adjoining Midnapore, north, to Gfim- 


ser in Ganjam south, a distance of certainly not less than two hundred 
| miles, is parcelled out amongst sixteen Khetri or Khandait Zemindars, 
| who have been recognized by the British Government as tributary itajas. 
| Along the feet of the hills extends a chain of twelve more Khundaitis held 


by a similar class, some of whom pay a light tribute, but are subject to the 
British laws and regulations, whilst others have been assessed at the 
ordinary rate. Their estates or feudal jurisdictions are entered in the 
revenue accounts, under the Mogul designation of Killah* or castle, The 
| greater killahs within the hills, are subdivided again into a yast number 
of dependant Gerhs or estates, which are held by hereditary officers, called 


® The original meaning of Hille was s fort or strong place ona Ail! or mountain, though in Intter 
times it has become applied to all kinds of places of defence. The cinas of estates here referred to 
always comprized some strong hold, difficult of access, and mare or less fortified: The term properly 
designating the principal residence of the chief, gradually became applied ta his whole country in 
the revenue accounts. 
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Khandaits, Dulbehras, Naiks or Bhinias subordinate to the chief Zemin- 
dar. 


The hills visible from the low country between the Brahmani river 
and Ganjam, are chiefly a granite formation remarkable for its resemblance 
to sandstone, and for its containing vast quantities* of imperfectly formed 
garnets disseminated throughout, with veins of steatite considerably indu- 
rated. They occur generally in irregular scattered groups, having peaked 
and waving summits, which seem to cross each other at all angles ; or in 
isolated conical and wedge-shaped hills wholly disconnected at their bases, 
and are all covered with vegetation to the very top. The greatest height of 
those seen from the Mogulbandi may be about 2,000 feet. Their ordinary 
elevation varies from 300 feet to 1200 feet. Ranges occur further in the in- 
terior of greater loftiness and regularity, but 1 believe that an extended, 
continuons chain of mountains is no where to be met with in the Rajwara 
of Orissa, The prevailing colour of the principal rock is red. As far as my 
observation goes it never occurs stratified. Its texture oftenapproaches to 
slaty, and from its generally decomposing and decomposed aspect, the 


. quantity of red spots which it contains, being the ill-formed garnets above 


noticed, and the frequent veins of red and white steatite intersecting it, it 
presents altogether a most remarkable appearance. ‘The same rock | ap- 


~ prehend extends throughout the Northern Circars.and far into the heart of 


the Deccan. 


The rock most abounding in this division of the district next to the 
granite, is that singular substance called Iron Clay by Jamieson, and Late- 
rite by Dr. Buchanan. It lies in beds of considerable depth on the feet of the 


| granite hills, often advancing" out for a distance of ten or fifteen miles j into the 


* Having enjoyed an opportunity of submitting an extensive collection of Cuttack specimens to 
the examination of Mr. I. Voysey, Surgeon and Geologist to Col. Lambton’s survey, T am enaliled by 


his assistance to express mysclf wiih some confidcnoe in the little which I have to offer regarding 
the mineralogy of the province. 
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plains, where it forms gently swelling rocky elevations, but never rises into 
hills; sometimes it is disposed in the manner of flat terraces of considerable 
dimensions which look as if they had been constructed with much labour 
and skill. The composition and aspect of the Cuttack iron clay are very 
remarkable, from the innumerable pores and amyedaloidal cavities which it 
contains, filled with white and yellow lithomarge, and from the quantities of 
iron ore pebbles and fragments of quartz imbedded in it. By far the most in- 
teresting circumstance however connected with it is, its complete and inti- 
mate mixtare with the granite, which has been traced in several instances, 
and specimens of which are in my possession, exhibiting the one rock en- 
tirely invested by the other, though it ia not easy to pronounce which is the 
inclosing substance. § We have here-an instance of a rock ofthe Werne- 
‘Tian newest Fletz trap formation, resting upon the oldest primitive rock and 
inactual junction with it. The granite, at the place where the specimens 
were principally collected, appears to’ burst through an’ immense bed of the 
laterite, rising abruptly at a considerable angle. © Numerous broken frag 
‘ments are strewed all around theline of junction, and in some specimens the 
two rocks are sa mixed together as ved form a sort of coarse breccia or ra- 
ther conglomerate, 


South of the Mah4nadi, in the country of Kharda afew isolated hills 
of white and variegated sandstone occur, curiously interspersed among the 
granitic ones. An indurated white lithomarge is found in company with 
them from which the natives prepare a white wash to ornament their houses. 


In the estafes of Keonjher, Nilgiri, and Moherbenj, which constitute 
the northernmost portion of the hilly division of the Cuttack province, the 
half decomposed granite above described passes into fine white granite and 
gneiss rocks containing micaceous hornblende as a constituent part, ma- 
ny of which, as 1 aminformed, differ little in composition and general ap- 
pearance from specimens collected on the highest accessible summits of 
the Himalaya mountains. The whole of the region now adverted to, fur- 
nishes a great variety of interestiug and valuable mineral productions, and 


— 
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is well worthy of attentive exploration by a Geologist qualified to describe 
adequately its most striking features and peculiarities. The granitic rocks 
are here highly indurated and denuded of vegetation, and present a bold 
and varied outline with frequent sharp peaks and abrupt craggy faces. They 
are moreover in many parts curiously intersected by trap veins, which seem 
to consist chiefly of green stone approaching often to Basalt and Horn- 
blende rock. In company with these rocks, Talc slate, Mica slate, and 
Chiorite shist passing into serpentine and potstone, are found in great abun- 
dance. Several of the Chlorites are scarcely distinguishable from the latter 
mineral, and are much used underthe general denomination of Migni, for 
the manwlacture of culinary vessels, idols, and sculptured slabs which de- 
corate the temples and finer edifices of the Uriahs. The granites and 


gneiss rocks being too hard for the tools of the quarriers in this quarter, and 


the shists, with the exception of the Chlorite, not being of a description 


applicable to any nseful purposes, the natives haye adopted a very summa- 
ry anil comprehensive Geological classification. ‘They stile the Mini, 
Karma, or useful, and all other rocks they banish into the class of Akarma, 


or useless, concerning the situation and history of which they are as pro- 
vekingly indifferent as they are ignorant. Besides the substances above 
enumerated, a variety of Corundum, or Corund, is found in the Nilgiri hills, 


called by the quarriers Silé Didr, which as the name implies, -is used for 


sharpening their tools; also steatite, and Meerschaum in the state of a re- 
markably pure white powder, occur abundantly in Keonjher. The natives 
know no use for the latter substance, except to form the tika or streaks 
‘which particular classes draw on their foreheads. 


dron is abundantly diffused throughout the whole of the Cuttack hills, in 
the state chiefly of Pisiform iron ore, earthy red ditto, and Ochry red iran- 
stone, Itis smelted principally in the estates of Dhenkanfl, Angol and 
Moherbenj. Some of the rivers of Dhenkan4él and Keonjher are said to 
have golden sands, hut the report wants confirmation, and | have not been 
able to ascertain the existence of any. metal except iron in this province. 
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The ouly limestones ofthe province, are the calcareous nodules which oc- 
cur abundantly in beds and nests, both within the hills and in the open 
country adjoining them, consisting of a ball of tolerably pure limestone 
enveloped in a yellowish coating of indurated marl. 


The hill estates vary much in the proportion of arable land which they 
contain, but, in most, a considerable quantity of rice is grown, and a few of 
the rubbee grains. In patches of jungle which have been recently cleared, 
and. on the slopes of some of the minor hills, the Jowar and Bajera and the 
Mandia or Raggee (Elensine Corocana) thrive with great luxuriance. Mo- 
herbenj, Beramba, Dhenkanil, and Keonjher, grow a small quantity of In- 
digo, and on the latter estate the Poppy even is cultivated. Keonjher dur- 
ing the late expedition agaist the Coles, was found to be for nearly one 
hundred miles, an open cultivated country only occasionally interrupted 
by ridges of hills and patches of jungle. Generally speaking, however, the 

land fit for tillage bears a very trifling proportion to the vast extent of 
rocks, hills, beds of torrents, and forests which occupy this region. 


The woods of the interier produce abundance of fine timber, as the Sal, 
Piyas4l (Buchanania Latifolia), Gamhér (Gmelina Arborea}, &c. and, more 
rarely, the Sisii (Dalbergia Sissoo). A few teak trees are found in Des- 
palla, but that valuable timber does not form forests nearer than the banks 
of the Tél Nadi which flows into the Mah4nadi at Sonepur. The Sal 
trees of Angol, Dhenkan4l, and Moherbenj, are particularly sought af- 
ter from their size. They are said to form forests of great depth and grandeur, 
throughout a large proportion of the latter estate, Good Oranges and Man- 
#08 are produced in many of the hill estates.* The Mango tree occurs 
frequently both solitary and in groves, in situations where it is obviously 
growing wild, and the natives are fond of ascribing the existence of this 


* T am not oware upon what authority Mr. Hamilton has stated that the Orange clove is found 


in the Cuttack hills and the tree called Janool, (Query, Jarogl, the beautiful Lagerstramia Flos Ke. 
gin], commonly on the sea shore. 
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highly esteemed fruit, under such circumstances, to the benevolence or ca- 
price of the Deotas. 


The trees seldom attain to a large height or luxuriant growth in the 
decomposed soil covering the Granitic hills, which border the Mogulbandi, 
or in the woods that stretch along their bases. The jungles in the latter 
situation abound to a remarkable degree with trees and plants yielding 
drugs and medicinal articles, or at least fruits esteemed such by the natives, 
as the Terminalia Chebula, and Belerica (Harira and Bahara,) Vangueria 
Spinosa (Mayan phal), Strychnos nux vomica (Kuchila), Cassia Fistula 
(Amaltas), Phyllanthus Emblica (Aonla), Mimosa Khadira (Khay4r), Chi- 
rounjia Sapida, Sapindus Saponaria, Spondias Mangifera, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium (Bhila), Karanj or Galedapa Arborea, &e. The following trees like- 
wise very commonly occur, viz. Asin (Pentaptera tomentosa,) Geringa a 
species of Pterospermum, Lodh, (query, Phyllanthus Longifolius 7) Patali 
(Bignonia Suaveolens), besides the steady companions of all Indian sylvan 
scenery, the Tamarind, Mango, Bamboo, Bur and Peepul (Ficus Indica 
and Religiosa). The produce of the above is collected by. the wild inhabit- 
ants of the jungles for sale in the Cuttack market, by which traffic chiefly 
they gain a livelihood. A gigantic climbing Bauhinia forms avery conspicu- 
ous object in these woods, which I suspect to be the Bauhinia Racemosa 
described by Dr. Wallich in the 12th volume of the Asiatic Researches. The 
name given hy the natives isSiahri. The leaves are much used for thatch- 
ing their miserable huts, and the fibres of the bark serve to bind down the 
thatch, andto make mats. The fruit is a huge legume of a wooden consistency, 
containing from four tosix round flat seeds, which have asweetish pleasant taste 
not unlike the flavour of almonds, and are eaten with great relish by the hill 
people. Amongst the underwood one observes, in great quantities, several spe- 
cies of Mimosas, Euphorbias, and Justicias, the Jatropha Curcas, Capparis 
trifoliata, a Cassia with a pale yellow flower, the wild Corunda which at 
most times of the year is loaded with delicate white blossoms, the Samald 
(Vitex trifoliata,) Asclepias Gigantea, a white Ixora, and a vast number of 





 bedeck orclothe the surface of the gr 
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thorny shrubs, which probably have never yet been honored with a place and 
naine inanysystemof botany. Itis remarkable that thenatives havea name 
for almost every plant, however humble or devoid of beauty, which may 
arise perhaps from the circumstance of their consuming the wild berries and 
fruits, to a very great extent, in aid of their limited means of subsistence. 
“The Calamus Rotang, or ground Cane, is every where common, and seems 
in many parts to form a sort.of Nucleus, about which the other brashwood 
and jungle collects in smail patches. During the hot months and the rains 
the rich and gaudy flowers of the Capparis irifoliata,* called by the natives 
Barun, and the scarlet blossoms of the Palfs (Butea frondosa,) interspersed 
awith quantities of the Gloriosa superba, which grows quite wild, lend an 
air of splendour and gaiety even to these cheerless and uninviting tracts of 
jungle. In the cold weather they receive another brilliant tinge of colour- 
ing from a parasitical plant the Loranthus Bicolor, of scarlet and yellow 
hue, which covers the larger trees in great profusion, and from the young 
floral leaves as well as the inflorescence of a sort of creeper, the Combretum 
Decandrum, which ascends and overhangs the whole woods in large whitish 
masses, distinguishable by the contrast of their hue from a considerable dis- 
tance. Amongst the bulbous, monandrous, and gramineous plants, which 
ound, a species of Pancratium, the wild 
turmeric, and the Andropogon aciculatum and muricatum occur most fre- 
quently. In the pools and marshes, water-lilies of all colours, and also the 
trne Lotus, sacred Bean Lily or Nelumbium speciosum, are found in abun- 
dance, 





The vegetable dies procured from the hills, are chiefly the Bacam or Sap- 
pan wood, the Aal or Achfi (Morinda citrifolia,) the culture of which is little 
attended to in the plains, and the flowers of the Butea frondosa. 


™ There are two specios of the Capparis in this district, or perhaps they are only varictics 
of the Capparis Trifoliata. The one grows as a straggling shrub, ond has a remarkably rich and 


beautifal blossom, the petals of which are, wien young, pale green, afterwards yellow, and the stami- 


na of a-bright purple hoe. The other rises to the height of a small tree. The leaves of the latter grow in 
ihrees, exactly answering to the specific character, and the flower is pretty, hut less superb, than that 
of the first mentioned sort, The natlves distinguish them by the appellations of Arun and Barun, — 
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Lakh, Tesser or wild silk, wax, honey, and Dhina or Indian pitch, are reck- 
oned the most valuable articles of forest produce or Bankar, and are pro- 
curable in great quantities on nearly every hill estate. The Cocoons of the wild 
silk, are much larger than those of the real;worm, and are found generally 
attached to the leaves of a tree called the Asin (Pentaptera tomentosa.) 


The woods which skirt the western frontier of Cuttack, as well as the fo- 
rests of the interior, are filled witli wild animals, such as Tygers, Leopards, 
Panthers, Hyenas, Bears, Buffaloes, Deer, Antelopes, Hogs, the wild Dog 
called Balia or Sata Rohini,.the Ghoranga an animal resembling the Nilgao, 
and ‘the wild Ox denominated here the Gayal, a ferocious beast of immense 
size with a noble pair of horns, which has been well described in the 8th vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches. Wild Elephants infested ihe jungles of Mo- 
lierbenj and did great injury to the surrounding country, until a year ortwo 
back, when the Raja after having failed in every other attempt, hit upon the 
following method-of getting rid of them. By the advice of a scientilic byra- 
gi or religious’ mendicant,- he caused a quantity. of some mineral poison 
(Mohri) to be mixed up in halls of rice such as are usually given to tame 
Elephants, which were’ strewed’ about in the places chiefly hannted by 
the wild animals. The bait took effect; a great number of the Fiephants 
were destroyed by the poison; itis said that upwards of eighty, dead car- 
cases were found, the rest decamped in alarm, and-have since Tunderstand 
made their appearance in ‘the jungles of another quarter. From tlre incon- 
siderable size of the herds which frequented Moherben), it seems highly 
probable that the Elephant is not indigenous to the province, and it is said 
that the breed had its origin in the escape of some of the tame animals from= 
their keepers in former ages. 

1 am too ignorant of the subject to attempt to speak of the Ornithology’ 
of the Cuttack province. Ofall the feathered tribe that Ihave seen in the 
district, Phave been most struck with the Dhanesa or Indian Buceros, which 
3s found in large flocks im Khirda, and is there-called the Kochila-khai-or 
Kuchila-eater from the circumstance of its delighting to feed on the fruit. 
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of the Strychnos nux vomica. = The bird has a most singular appearance, 
particularly when flying, with its long neck stretched out horizontally, and 
the huge protuberance rising from the upper mandible of the bill distinctly 
visible from a great distance. This protuberance or horn, in the Kharda spe- 
cies, measures often seven inches from base to peak, and about two and a 
half in height from the upper mandible. The flesh is much prized by the 
natives, who consider it a sovereign remedy for the rheumatic pains called 
Bit, and is often kept prepared in a particalar way, with spices, for four or 
five years. The loud screaming and chattering noise which announce always 
the presence of the Indian horn bill, well entitle it to its place in the Lin- 
nean order Pice. 


The province of Cuttack is watered by innumerable streams, which swell 
into rivers of magnitude during the rains, but few of them have any current 
throughout the year. I shall mention only the principal rivers, as it would 
be tedious and endless to altempt an enumeration of the almost countless 
ramifications, which strike off from the larger channels about the centre of 
the Mogulbandi, and assumes new and independent appellations. The chief 
stream in name, importance, length of course, and the associations connect- 
ed with it by popular superstition, is the MahdAnadi, which is said to rise near 
Bastar, and after passing Sembelpur and Sonepur, (at which latter place it 

receives the waters of the Tél N adi) it enters the Mogulbandi division at the 
station of Cuttack, where it throws off its principal arm the Cajori inclining 
to the southward, and another on the north-east face of the town called the 
BerGpa.. Afterwards pursuing an easterly course verging to south, it sends 
| offto the northward another large river called the Chittertola, and numerous 
smaller arms, until at Parddip, it divides into two or three considerable 
branches, and empties itself by two principal mouths into the sea alitéle 
south of False point, having completed a course of more than 500 miles. The 
~ breadth of this riverat Sembelpur, 160 miles distant from Cuttack, is nearly a 
mile during the rains, and opposite to the town of Cuttack its bed measures 
full two miles across. After this, the main channel narrows very considera- 
bly. It deposits universally a coarse sand (intermixed with numerous frag. 
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ments of different coloured quartz and scales of Mica) destructive of 
course to the fertility of any land on which it may be carried by inundation, 
antl its bottom is singularly irregular and uneven. During the rains the Ma- 
liinadi may be navigated as far nearly as Ryepur distant fully 300 miles 
from the point of confluence with the sea, though the passage is rendered 
difficult in the higher parts:-by rocks. A great portion of the bed however is 
dry for five or six months of the year, and it is fordable from January to 
June, even at the town of Cuttack. 


The principal channel of the Cajori terminates in the Alankar which 
is deep and narrow, and pursues a singularly tortuous course until itis lost a- 


midst a variety of smaller ramifications. | Abouthalf way between Cuttack 


and the sea, the Cajori sends off a large branch which after‘dividing, doub- 
ling upon itself, and agam branching out in indescribable intricacies, enters 
the sea at last in a broad channel about forty miles north of the Black Pago- 
da, under the name of the Deb Nadi. Another large stream leaves theabove 
opposite to Cuttack, and subsequently divides into three principal rivers, 
the Bhairgabi, Daya, and Kasbhadra which flow south inclining a little 
to the East, The latter enters the sea between the Black Pagoda and Poo- 
ree. The two former uniting again into one stream, discharge their waters 
into the Chilka lake (as do other branches of the Bhirgali) called by varions 
names at different stages of their course, and finally the Harchandi. All 
these deposit coarse sand like the parent stream, 


Next to the Mahdnadi, the Brahmani and the Byterini are the most 
important rivers of the district. The former, soon after entering the Mo- 
gulbandi, throws offa branch called the Karsua which equals either in 
size. All the three, after frequently dividing and branching off, unite with 
the Berfipa (before mentioned as an arm of the Mahanadi) at different 
points of their courses, and flow into the Mahanadi in two or three large 
channels forming the Kanka Island or Delta near Point Palmyras, Some 
of these rivers deposit a portion of fertilizing mud near the mouth,-as well 
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To the northward of the above, the Solandi, Kans Bans, Burabalang 
and the Subanrekha, are all respectable rivers, more especially the two 
latter. They deposit near their mouths a considerable quantity of fine mud 
as well as sand. 


The whole of the Mogulbandi between the Chilka lake and the Bralma- 
ni river, is peculiarly subject to inundation from its proximity to the hills, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the rains; 
lle strange conformation of the channels of some of the principalrivers, which 
are very broad within the hills, but divide soon after leaving them into a 
number of narrow streams; and also from the practice which has existed from 
very old times of using embankments. As an instance of rapid rise, it deserves 
to be recorded that, during the heavy rains of 1817, the waters of the Ca- 
jori rose in one night a height of eighteen feet, as ascertained by careful 
measurement. This immense volume of water, which was then perhaps one 
and a half mile in breadth by thirty or forty feet depth, over-topped the 
general level of the town aud station by a height of nearly six feet, and was 
only restrained from overwhelming them, by a solid embankment faced 
with stone and supported by buttresses, the work of former governments, 
The defence alluded to, however, called the revetment, has yielded in pla- 
ces within the memory of man, and the consequences were of course most 
tremendous. The Cuttack rivers are generally swollen to an extreme height 
about three times during eath rainy season, and at such periods the crops 
and villages in many portions of the district, are exposed to imminent ha- 
zard. To guard against the evil as much as practicable, embankments have 
been always maintained by government, at a large expense. Such works 
are indispensibly necessary in the state to which things have been brought, 
but they obviously only ageravate the evil in the long run, and sometimes 
occasion direct mischief, by being inj udiciously constructed to suit the 
interests of particular parties, without a due advertence to the general wel- 
fare. "The embankments or éunds are solid mounds of earth well sloped 
and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring from forty to fifty 
and sixty feet in breadth, and eight to sixteen in height. The havoc ocea- 
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sioned by the bursting of one of these large bunds is generally most seri- 
ous. The torrent rushes through with a frightful roar and velocity, tearing: 
up trees by the roots, prostrating houses, and washing clean away every 
trace of the labours of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too 
are in general more permanently commemorated, by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbourhood of the breach unfit for 


tillage for years afterwards. 


The Chilka lake forms too material a feature in the geography of Orissa 
Proper, to be passed over unnoticed in this paper. The general opinion of 
Europeans, ona casual inspection, has been that it was formed by an irruption 
of the ocean, and it is worthy of remark that the native histories record the oc- 
currence of such an event, about the beginning of the third century of the Chris- 
tian wera, to which they universally ascribe the formation ofthe Chilka. Itis 
separated from the sea for many miles by a long narrow strip of sand, sel- 
dom more than three hundred yardsin breadth, and discharges its waters by 
an outfall, which has been lately excavated about a mile north of Manikpa- 
tam, the old one haying become nearly choked up with sand. Its form is 
very irregular, the greatest diameters measuring from N. E. to 8S. W. thirty- 
five, and from E, by N. to W. by S. eighteen miles. To the southward, it is 


-divided into numerous narrow channels by large inhabited islands, and 


for a long way it can scarcely be distinguished from the channel of the 
Harchandi, which flows into it. The general depth is about four or five 
feet, greatest depth six feet; and it is considered to be rapidly filling up 
from the sand and mud brought into it by the Dayf, Bhargabi, and vari- 
ous smaller streams, which empty their waters into that basin, The Per- 
vunnahs Rahang, Seraen, Chowbiskad, Killahs Roreng, Kokla, Khirda, 
and the Jagir of Kerar Mohammed, encircle or touch its shores for nearly 
two-thirds of the whole circumference. On the Ganjam side the hill estates 
of Calicote and Paliir occupy the remaining interval. The lake is valu- 
able to the Company for the salt which it yields, called Karkach, obtained 
by solar evaporation, of which nearly two lacs of mands are obtained 
af 


Towns. 
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apnually, on the Jagr of Kerar Mohammed, and to the inhabitants of its 
vicinity for its fishery, the produce of which when dried, forms a consider- 
able article ofexport. On the Cuttack sideits shores are flat, marshy, and 
destitute of picturesque beauty, but the opposite banks from Banpar to 
Rhamba-exhibit scenery of a very romantic and diversified character. 
The hills of Khirda, Gimser, and Calicote, are seen extending along the 
whole of the south western face in irregular chains and groups of moder- 
ate elevation, some of which jut into the lake, forming low rocky points or 
promontories. The Chilka itself, north of Palfir, expands into a majestic 
sheet of water, interspersed with a few rocky Islands, and enlivened by 
boats either sailing along before the wind, or forced on by punting with 
bamboo poles called laggis, or stationary for the purposes of fishing. 
If the visitor is curious enough to approach these islands, he will be struck 
with their singular conformation. | They consist entirely of huge rounded 
blocks of a highly indurated porphyritic granite, containing large crystals 
of felspar, on which the hammer wll scarcely make any impression, tossed 
and piled on each other in the wildest confusion, and exhibiting every symp- 
tom of violent convulsion and disturbance. Some of the masses are ar- 
ranged in the form of fortresses with huge round bastions, and others. pre- 
sent much the appearance of some grand edifice of ancient days, in ruins. 
A scanty soil which has formed on their snmmit, by what process one can- 
not readily conceive, gives nourishment to a few peepul trees, mimosas, 
euphorbias, and gramineous plants. They are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds, chiefly of the Saras kind, who enjoy exclusive and undis- 


turbed possession, except when roused occasionally by the approach of a 
chance visitor. 


The only collections of houses which deserve the name of Towns in Oris- 
sa Proper are, Cuttack, Balasore, and Jagannath. Jajpur, though a place 
of great sanctity in the estimation of the Hindus, and the site of an anci- 
ent capital, is merely ace village. The more important Kesbehs, or 
head Villages of Pergannahs are, Badrak, Soro, Kendrapari, Asserajsar, 
Hariharpore, and Pipley but these are of small size, and nearly all the 





at 
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rest of the Cuttack Mouzahs are mere hamlets, if we except the villages of 
the Sasan Brahmins. The country of Rajwara does not, I believe, con- 
tain a single respectable village. 


The extent, appearance and population of the Town of Cuttack, are not 
unsuitable to its rank as the capital ofa large province. Its situation on 
a tongue of land or peninsula, near the bifurcation of the Mahdénadi, is 
commanding both in a political and commercial point of view, though these 
advantages have been in some degree counterbalanced, by the outlay in- 
curred in defending it by stone revetments, from the encroachment of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides, The hilly country of Rajwira seen 
from its enyirons furnishes a pleasing and picturesque prospect, 


The real etymology of the word Cuttack is Ka/ak signifymg in Sanscrit a 
royal residence, or seat of empire, It was one of the five Kataks, or Capitals 
ef Gangeswara Deo, the second prince of the Gang Bans line, and is still 
distinguished by the natives as Katak Biranasi or Benares, by whichname 
also it is mentioned in Ferishteh’s History of Bengal, and in the Ayin Ac- 
beri. The denomination Birinasi, however, has been in latter times confined 
mostly to a village, or Patna, which stands near the point of separation of the 
Mahdnadi and Cajori rivers, about four miles distant from the town. 
Authorities vary as to the date of the foundation of Katak Biranasi, but. 
there seems good reason to think that it became a capital city as early as 
the end of the tenth century, during the reign of the Kesari princes. Chow- 
dwar, Jajpur, and Pipley, divided with it at different periods, the honor 
and advantage of accommodating the Hindu court of Orissa. 


The only monument of the Gajpati Rajas. which their ancient capi- 
tal exhibits, is the fortress of Barabati, built probably in the l4th cen- 


tury by Raja Anang Bhim Deo. Some ascribe its erection to Telinga 


Mukund Deo, the last of the independant sovereigns of Orissa, and others 
refer it back to a period as early as the. times of the Kesari dynasty. 
However that point may stand, its square sloping towers or bastions, and 
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general style, bespeak clearly a Hindu origin, The Mohammedan, or 
Marhatta governors added a round bastion at the N. W. angle, and con- 
structed the great arched gateway in the eastern face, which alterations are 
alluded to in a Persian inscription, giving for the date of the repairs and 
additions, according to the rules of the Abjed,* the fourth year ofthe reign. 
2f Ahmed Shah or A. D. 1750. The fort has double walls built of stone, the 
inner of which enclose a rectangular area measuring 2150 by 1800 feet, 
The entrance lies through a grand gateway on the east, flanked by two lofty 
square towers, having the sides inclining inwards, from the base to the sum- 
mit, A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds the whole, measuring in 
the broadest part two hundred and twenty feet across, | From the centre 
of the fort rises a huge square bastion or cavalier supporting a flag staff. 
This feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, 
give to the edifice an imposing, castellated appearance, 30 much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposite bank of the Mahdnadi, presented to 
the imagination of Mr. La Motte, who travelled throngh the province in 
1767 A. D. some resemblance to the west side of Windsor Castle. No 
traces of the famous palace of Raja Mukand Deo nine stories in height, 
mentioned in the Ayin Acberi, are to be found within the walls of fort 
Barabati, but the fragments of sculptured cornices, &c. which have been 
dug up at different times, and more especially a massive candelabra, or 
pillar furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the fine grey in- 
durated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains of some large and 
splendid edifice, 








The only Mohammedan monuments worthy of notice at the capital, are 
a small neat mosque built by Ikram Khan, a governor during Arangzeb’s 
reign, towards the centre of the town, and the Kadam Rasool, an antique 
looking edifice standing in the midst of a fine garden, which contains certain. 
reliques of the prophet commissioned from Mecca by the Newab Nazim 
Shijaa Gd Din Khan, or bis son Mahommed Taki Khan, the latter of 
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whom lies buried within the enclosure. The Mogul and Marhatta Suba- 
dars always resided in the palace of the Lal Bagh on the banks of the Ca- 
jori, which we must suppose to be the “ Stately Court of Malcandy,” 
(whatever that word may mean,) described by Mr. Cartwright who visited the 
“Governor of Coteke” in 1632, though there are no traces of splendour re- 
maining to watraut the high wrought description of the palace, given in 
Bruton’s narration. 


The Town of Cuttack contains a population of about 40,000 souls, resid- 
ing in 6,512 houses, exclusive of cantonments, amongst which are several 
finé mansions of stone that belonged formerly to the Gosain and Parwar 
merchants, who engrossed all the tradé and principal official employments 
of the province under the Marhattas. It is divided into a number of Mehal- 
las and Bazars, named after the Sirdars who founded, or the trades or classes 
residing principally in them, asthe Tatar Khan, Ali Shah, Uria, Telinga, 
&ec. Bazar, The Chandni Chouk is a fine broad street, consisting of 
neat stone houses disposed with much regularity, but owes its respecta- 
ble appearance chiefly to European interference. There is of course no 
deficiency of small modern temples in and about the town, amongst which 
that dedicated to Sita Ram is the most conspicuous both in size and form ; 
and from its existence having been officially recognized by the British Re- 
gulations, vide Section XXX, Regulation XU. 1805, 





alasore, distant about 105 miles from Cuttack, is a large straggling town, 
containing several small brick houses inhabited by merchants, who carry 
on an inconsiderable traffic with Caleutia. Its situation is extremely mn- 
favourable, on a low dreary plain, deformed by numerous unsightly ride 
es and ant hills, near the mudd y banks of the Bira Balang, and it is con- 
sidered in consequence mmbhealthy during the rainy season. = The namber 
of inhabitants does not exceed 10,000, Balasore is nevertheless the prin- 
cipal port of the district, and is provided with dry docks on the banks of 
the river, to which sloops, drawing not more than fourteen feet water, can be 


floated during the spring tides, _It is frequented chiefly by three deserip- 
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tions of country craft, viz. Maldive vessels, the boats employed in trans- 
porting the Company's salt to the presidency, and a class of sloops built 
at Contai and Hidgelly called Holas, which come in great numbers during 
the cold weather to carry off rice to Calcutta. 


The importance formerly attached te this station, in the infancy of the 

commerce between the western hemisphere and Bengal, ts attested bythe re- 
mains of the factories of four European nations, English, French, Danish, and 
Dutch. Traces of a Portuguese establishment are also to be observed, in the 
ruins of a small Roman Catholic Chapel within the town, having a wooden 
cress over the principal doorway: ©The Dutch seem to have been settled 
here prior to 1060 A. D.; at least that date is discoverable on two curious 
monumental pyramids of masonry, which rise near the factory. We know 
that the English formed their first Bengal establishment at Pipley on the 
Subanrekha in 1640 A. D. and the date 1684 A. D. is to be observed ona 
tomb in the English burying-ground at the place. = The magnitude of the 
Company's establishment here, may be estimated from the number of large 
obelisks and obituary columns still standing in the burying-ground erected 
to the memory of our predecessors who ended their days in this remote 
corner. The English had likewise a fine country house surrounded with 
gardens, at a place called Balramgerhi near the sea, the remains of which 
may still be seen, and will always be viewed with interest from its having 
afforded a temporary shelter to several of the Company's servants, when 
Calcutta was captured by the armies of Seraj Gd Dowlah in 1756 A. D. 


The trade of the place was important formerly, from the Sannuhs and fine 
Muslins manufactured there, and likewise at Badrak and Soro, the de- 
mand for which has now almost entirely ceased. The drugs and dies im- 
ported from the hills, may have constituted also a considerable article of 
export. Balasore however, doubtless, derived its principal consequence 
as the site of a factory, from its convenience for carrying on a commerce 
with Bengal Proper, before permission had been obtained to establish set- 
tlements within that province itself, 
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The town of Piri Jagannith owes its size and importance entirely to 
its connection withthe temple. It contains 4741 houses. Every span af 
it is holy ground, and the whole of the land is held free ofrent, on the tenure 
of performing certain services, in and about the temple. The principal 
street is composed almost entirely of the religious establishments called 
Maths, built of masonry, having low pillared vcrandas in front, and plantatt- 
ons of trees interspersed. Being very wide, with the temple rising majesti- 
cally atthe southern end, it presents by no means an unpicturesque appear- 
ance, but the filth and stench, the swarms of religious mendicants and other 
nauseous objects, which offend one’s senses in every part of the town, quite 
dispel any illusion which the scene might otherwise possess. Fine luxu- 
riant gardens and groves enclose the town on the land side, and produce 
the best fruit in the province. The stately and beautiful Callophyllum 
Tnophyllum, called by Dr. Aimslie the Alexandrian Laurel, grows here 
in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with peculiar lnxuriance. 


The environs exhibit some fine tanks, as the Indra Daman, Chandan, 


Markandeswar Talao, &c. which are supposed to be very ancient; and the 
inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand hills 
situated between the sea and the S. W. face of the town, will find many 
ancient and curious looking religious edifices, nearly overwhelmed with 
sand, to excite and reward attention. 


The climate of Jagann4th, is the most agreeable and salubrious probably 
in all India, during the hot months from March to July. At this season the 
south-west monsoon blows from the sea in a steady and refreshing breeze, 
which seldom fails until the approach of the rains, aid every door and 
window is thrown open to court its entrance. A visit to Jagannéth has in 


some cases proved as beneficial to the European constitution, as a sea voyage. 


The Manufactures and Trade of Orissa Proper are very inconsiderable 
and unimportant. A sufliciency of the coarser cloths is made for the use of 
the inhabitants, in all paris of the district. The Calicoes of Balasore, Soro, 

» 
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Badrak, Janjipur and Hariharpur, were once much prized and songht 
after under the name of Sannahs, but the demand for the finer fabrics of 
that description having long since greatly declined, the quantity now ma- 
nufactured is very trifling. At Piply Niur a good sort of quilt is made. 


The province must certainly, a century or two since, have afforded some 
encouragement to the resort of European traders, as besides the large es- 
tablishment at Balasore, the English had inferior factories or kothis at the 
town of Cuttack itself, and at Hariharpur, a village between that station 
and the sea. At present the whole value of the exports and imports, which 
pay duty, is only Sa. Rs, 2,97,265, and the customs and transit duties collect- 
el at the several small ports and inland chokies from the Subanrekha to 
the Dhamra river, do not exceed Sa. Rs. 30,000 per annum. The exports 
liable to duty are as follows :—Piece goods, bees wax, iron, kuth ( the in- 
spissated juice of the khayar or mimosa chadira,) oil, lac, stone plates, sal 
_timber, congni wood, kGrbeli, shirbeli and petty articles. 


A considerable exportation of rice takes place from the several small ports 
along the coast to Calcutta. The horned cattle and swine of the district also 
are carried out in large herds for the supply of the presidency market. The 
quantity of salt now transported from the district by private individuals, in 
the course of legal and open trailic, does not perhaps exceed 20,000 maunds 
annually ; but formerly salt was an important article of export by way of the 
great road leading along the Mah4nadi to Sembelpur and Berar, and 
likewise by that of the Bamangati pass in Moherbanj, more than three - 
lacs of maunds being exported annually. The dried fish and prawns of the 
Chilka Jake may be noticed as an article of traffic, between the inhabit- 
ants of the hills, and those of the low country in that quarter. 


Piece goods, silk, good tobacco, and every thing in the shape of a luxury, 
are imported from the adjoining districts of Bengal, and small supply of 
couris, cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish is abtained from the few Maldive 
vessels, which resort annually to Balasore and Dhamra, to take on board 
cargoes of rice and earthen pots. 


"A 
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The four great tribes into which the Hindu part of the population is 


divided, are of course the same in Orissa as elsewhere, and have the same. 


origin ascribed to them. | The ordinary casts and professions of the pro- 

vince are known by the name of the thirty-six Pathaks “ Chattis Pat- 
hak,” the individuals composing which are all either Sidras, or of what 1s 
called the “Sankara Verna,” that is, a mixed impure race, proceeding from 
the promiscuous intercourse of some of the four tribes in the first instance, 
and again from their commerce with the descendants of such a connec- 
tion, or the indiscriminate cohabitation of those descendants amongst 
one another. Pathak signifies literally a learner, it being the duty of the 
whole of these casts either to perform service to the three higher tribes, 
or if they cannot gain a livelihood im that way, to learn the various arts 
and trades which are useful to Society. 


Of the Utcala Brahmins, I shal) speak more particularly below. The 
proper, genuine Khetris, are I believe considered to be extinct, and those 
who represent them are by the learned held to be only Sfidras. There 
are cight classes or families who claim to represent the military and re- 
gal tribe, known by the affixes or titles of Dhir, Dhal, Towang, Mal, 
Bhanj, Rai, Rawat, and Khandait. The only professions of the pure 


-Vaisya or Byse tribe, in Cuttack, are the two classes of Baniyas called the 
‘Gandha Baniya or druggist, and Swerna Baniya or money changer. The 
following are considered apparently genuine SGdras, viz, The Gowala 


(Gopa) milkman ; Bhandari (napita) barber ; Gowria (Gourakara) vender 


of sugar; the Chasa (Krishakara) or husbandman ; and the T4lica orseller 
of Areca mt. ‘The designation of Or or Odra 1s applied as it were par 
excellence to the class of husbandmen, who are commonly called Or Cha- 


ea. Such ofthat tribeas perform the duties of Paiks in the hills, and of 
sirdar village watchmen in the plains, are called Or Paik and Or Khandait. 


The first set of the mixed casts or (Sankara Verna) springing from inter- 
marniage of original tribes, chiefly a aud Sooder, and which with excep- 
(2 
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tion to the two last, rank next below the pure Sidra, is composed as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Ooria Sanseril, Occupations. 
Mali, Malacéra, Gardener. 
Lohiir, Karmakira, Tron smith. 
Sankar, Sanc hacéra, Worker in shells. 
Tanti, Tantravaya, Weaver. 
 Kimbar, Cumbhacaéra, Potter. 
Kans&ri, Cansacira, ggg oe pais eral 
Barhai,. Sutracara, Carpenter. 
Chitrkar, Chitracara, Painter. 
Sonir, Swernaciira, Goldsmith. 
Kewat, Caiverta, Fisherman. 
Bed, Vaidya, Physician. 
Mainti, Carania, The Writer or Secretary class, = 
Bawari, Berbera, or Berber, Labourers. 
Chandil, Chandala, performs the lowest and 


most degrading oflices. 


The last mentioned, the Chandil, is described to be the offspring of a 
Sidra father and Brahmin mother, and is considered here as elsewhere, to 
be the most degraded of the human species. Some make the founders of 
the first nine trades to have sprang from Viswakarma by a Sidra woman; 
and the physician they derive from the cohabitation of the god Aswini- 
kumar with a Brahmin female. Tle Pathariya or stone cutter and Kutwya 
or sawyer are likewise introduced into some enumerations, as forming se- 
Parate trades, of the same origin with the carpenter and iron smith. 

A second set is derived from the promiscuous intercourse of the above 
casts with each other, and are as follows - 


ce 


fas 


ranks, compared 
seller and weaver, 
Pangani, 
follows, Rarhiy 
tribes called Dom, 
are termed in Sanscrit Antayasi, 
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Ooria. Sanserit. Occupations. 

Teli, * Tailica, Oilman. 
Tiiir, Tivara, Fisherman. 

Chamar, Charmacara, Leather dresser. 

Sundi, Sundika, Wine seller. 
Dhobi, Rajaka, Washerman. 

Magora, Vyadhi, Huntsman. 

Naik, Jyotishi, Astrologer. 

Shewale, Madhuka, | Confectioner and toddy 

| seller. 

Dom, Dombha, Matmaker. 

Patra, _ PAtueara, Cloth seller and weaver. 
Tula Bhania, ‘Tula Bhedara, Cotton beater. 

Kandra, Danda Pasika, Village watchman. 
Chinari, Lime maker. 

Pandra or Pan, Cane maker. 

Shiputt, —_——— Taylor. 

Baldia Teli, 

Chiria ner, a Perform the lowest offices. 
Bindhani, 

Hari, 


In some lists, the Ripacdra or maker of gods, appears amongst the mix- 


ed classes, as the follower of a separate 
with others of the degraded class. The Patra or cloth 
branches out into the following subdivisions, viz. Sakuli, 
Hansi, Matia, Ashti, Gola, Sara, Bona; and the fisherman as 
Khatwa, Newnlea, Kartiya, Gokha and Panua. The three 
Pan, and Hari, furnish the village musicians. They 
or those who live in the most abject state. 


The remaining cas 


and Sour by the Oorias, and in Sanserit “ 
miechcha and barbarian) who scarcely belong to the er 


trade, but I cannot learn how he 


te are the wild tribes of the hills, called Kole, Khand 


Pulinda” (a word signifying 


eat Hindu family. 
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The Odra or Utcala Brahmins, are one .of the ten original races of Saca 
Dwipa Brahmanas, taking their names fromthe countfies which they in- 
habit, viz. Gaura, Saraswati,’ Canyacubja or.Cannouj, Maithila, Uteala, 
Tailanga, Carnata, Maharashtra, and Dravira. Their duties are said to be 
Yajana, Adhyayan, and Dan, or sacrificing, reading the Vedas, and giving 
alms; and their regular means of subsistence Yajan, Adhydpan and Pra- 
figraha, or officiating at sacrifices, teaching the Vedas, and receiving cha- 
rity. If they cannot gain an adequate livelihood by the regular modes, they 
may eat at a feast in the house of a Sadra, or receive charity from one of 
that class ; also they may cut firewood from the hills and jungles, and sell 
it. Should these resources fail, they may, after fasting for three days, steal 
a little rice from the house of a Brabmin or any other, in order that the 
king hearing of their distress by this means, may assigu something for their 
maintenance. Shonld all these expedients prove insufficient, they may en- 
gage in the duties of the Cshatriya and Vaisya, but as soon as they have 
collected a little property, they must repent and return to their original oc- 
cupatious. § The Brahmins who confine themselves to the six duties and 
employments above noticed, are of course the most honoured and es- 
teemed.. Inferior Brahmins are thosecalled Devalaca, and Grama Y4- 
jaka, who ‘attend the. village gods, and perform funeral obsequies for hire. 
There is another class known commonly in Orissa by the name of Mahas- 
than or Mastan Brahinins, who form a very considerable and important 
class of the raral population. Besides cultivating with their own hands, 
gardens of the kachu (Arum Indicum), cocoawut, and Areca, and the pi- 
per beetle or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from which cir- 
cumstance they are called Halia Brahmins, and they are found every where 
in great numbers in the situation of Mogeddems and Serberakars, or 
hereditary renters of villages. Those who handle the plough glory mtheir 
occupation, and affect to despise the Bed or Veda Brahmins, who live upon 
alms. § Though held in no estimation whatever by the pious Hindu, and 
although not free from some of the vices of the Brahmin character, viz. au- 
dacity, stubbornness and mendacity, they are unquestionably the most en- 
terprizing, intelligent, and industrious of all the Company's ryots or rent- 
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- ers of malguzari land, in Orissa. | Their moral and intellectual worth 


indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their emancipation from those 
shackles of prejudice and superstitious observances, which narrow the 
minds, and debase the natures of the higher and orthodox class. I have 

not been able to trace satisfactorily the origin and history of these Mastan 
Brahmins, who I am informed resemble exactly the cultivating Brahmins of 
Tirhoot and Behar, but the point is one well worthy of investigation. 


The Oorias as a nation are justly described by Abul Fazl to be very 
effeminate, that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little to distin« 
guish it from that of the females, except the different manner of wearing 
the cloth fastened about the los. They are moreover equally ignorant 
and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Boeotia of India, with referenee to 
the intellectual dullness of its inhabitants, as compared with the people 
of any other prevince. A striking proof of the estimation in which their 
capacity has been ever held, is the fact, that in all ages and under all ro- 
vernmenis since the downfal of the Orissan monarchy, the principal official 
employments throughout the province have been engrossed by foreign- 
ers—-by Bengalees, north, and Telingas, south of the Chilka Lake—owinge I 
really believe in a great measure to the difficulty of selecting from its in- 
digenons population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The mass of the people are little prone to the commission of 
crimes of a daring and heinous character, as might be inferred from the fe- 
minine spirit above ascribed to them; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation, and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue: 
forms a prominent feature in their character, however clumsy many of their 
attempts t¢ mislead or circumvent. Their manners are sufficiently dissolute, 
a failing not to be wondered at considering the obscene character, and im- 
pure symbols, of the demoralizing religion which they profess: In justice 
however to the bulk of the agricultural population it must be said that the 
ryols of Cuttack are extremely industrious, though they work with little 
spirit or intelligence, aud altogether the Oorias of the plains, whatever 
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their fanlts, are certainly the most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily mas - 


naged people in the Company's provinces. = They furnish too a valuable 
class of servants known as the Balasore bearers, in whom the virtues of fi- 
delity aud honesty (according to their own conception of those qualities) 
are conspicuous, 


The inhabitants of the hills, and of the jungles on the sea shore, differ 
chiefly from the population of the Mogalbandi, in that they are more shy, 
sullen, inhospitable, and uncivilized than the latter. Their chiefs, the Klan- 
daits.or ancient Zemindars of Orissa, who claim to represent the regal and 
military class, are grossly stupid, barbarous, debauched, tyrannical, and 
slaves of the most grovelling superstition, | Whatever the cause of the de- 
gradation ascribed to them in a very curious passage of the Institutes of 
Menu, if subjection to Brahmins could redeem their lost dignity, they have 
Jong since entitled themselves to the recovery of their station amidst the 
four great classes of the Hindu nation. The passage above alluded to is this, 
* The following races of Cshatriyas by their omission of holy rites, and by 
“seeing no Brahmins, have gradually sunk amongst men to the lowest of 
the four classes, viz. Paundracas, Odras*® and Draviras, Cambojas, Ya- 
“vanas and Sakas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Ciinas, Ciratas, Deradas, and 
* Chasas,” The Paiks or landed militia of the Rajwara, combine with the 
most profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will of their 
chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition, which have ever rendered 
ther an important and formidable class of the population of the province, 
They comprehend all casts and classes, chiefly perhaps the Cliisa or culti- 
vating tribe; occasionally individuals of the lowest casts are found amongst 
them, as Kandras, Pans and Bawaris (Sanscriticé Berber or Barbarians *) 
and the fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their order some of 
the more savage inhabitants of the remote hills, called Kands, as also 
even Mussnlmans and Telingas, It is well known that they are paid by 
service lands, which they cultivate with their owa hands in time of peace, 
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subject: to the performance of military and mde police duties whenever 
ealled wpon by their chiefs. Abulfazl states the number of Paiks or zemin- 
dari militia (im the original, Sipah-i-zemindari) liable to be required for the 
service of the state according to the conditions of the tenure of the zemin- 
dars, at about 1,55,000 for the present districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, 
which probably formed but a small part of the entire force maintained by 
those chiefs. The Paiks of this part of the country are divided into three 
ranks distinguished by names taken from their occupations, or the weapons 
which they use chiefly, viz. 

Ist. The Pabris, who carry a large shield made of wood covered with 


hides and strengthened by knobs and circles of iron, and the long straight 
national sword of Orissa, called the khanda. They are stationed chiefly 


as guards. 


’ | ond. The Baniia, whe use the matchlock principally now (in-liew of 


their old missile weapons), but have besides a small shield and sword. 
Itwas their duty to take the field principally and go on distant expeditions. 


3rdly. The Dhenkiyas who are armed with bows and arrows, and asword, 


and perform all sorts of duties. 


The war dress of the Paiks consists, or did consist, of a cap and vest 
made of the skin of the tyger or leopard ; a sort of chain armour for the 
body anid thighs; and a cirdle formed of the tail of some wild animal. Be- 


‘sides the terror inspired by these unusaal habiliments, they farther height- 


ened the ferocity of their appearance by staining their limbs with yellow 
clay, and their countenances with. vermillion, thus exhibiting altoge- 
ther as savage and fantastic an air, as one can well concelve to invest the 
national army of any country or peo ple. However wild and motley their 
appearance and composition, they certainly did not fight badly, when en- 


couraged at least by the proximity of their jungles, since we find them con- 


vd 
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stantly sustaining the m ost bloody battles with the Moguls, and it may be 
doubted whether they were not superior to any infantry which the Berar 
Marhattas ever brought into the field during their government of the pro- 
vince, 


Exclusive of the regular Ooria population of the Brahminical persuasion, 
there are three remarkable races inhabiting the hilly region (noticed above 
under the general designation of Pulinda or barbarous mountaineers) which 
merit a separate description in this place, I mean the Coles, Kands and 
Sours. They are quite distinct, the two former at least, in language, fea- 
tures, manners, and religion from the Hindus of the plains, and the sup- 
position seems plausible that ther ancestors may have been the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the country, prior to the arrival of the Brahmin colonists 
from the north who now possess India. No such tradition or belief how- 
ever exists in the province. These three tribes should perhaps be consi- 
dered merely as. branches of the same original stock, but as the offsets, if 
such they are, are found under diflerent names and circumstances in differ- 
ent parts of the proyince, it will be convenient to mention them separately. 


The Coles are divided into thirteen different tribes, viz. Kol, Lurka-kol, 
Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, Bahri, Bhinian or Bhiimiah, Khan- 
dwal, Santal, Sour, Bhémij, Batholi and Amayat. Their original coun- 
try is said to be Kolant Des, which the natives describe as a hilly tract 
lying between Moherbanj, Sinhbhim, Jynt, Bonye, Keonjher and Dal- 
bhém. They have however for many years gained possession of parts 
of Chota Nagpore, Jaspur, ‘Tymar, Patcfira and particularly of 
Sinhbhim ; their encroachments upon Moherbanj have been felt as seri- 
ous; some tribes (the Bhimiahs) are found settled in the back parts of 
Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and constant endeavours to 
extend their possessions, they have proved troublesome neighbours even 
to the powerful Keonjher Raja. The Coles are a hardy and athletic race, 
black and ill favored in their countenances, ignorant and savage to 
the last degree, but their houses, built entirely of wood, are said to exhibit 
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a considerable degree of neatness and comfort, and they carry on 4 very ex- 
tensive cultivation. Their arms are the bow and arrow, and. a small iron 
battle-axe called Tangi, in the use of which they display much spirit and 
dexterity, This people own none of the Hinda divinities, and indeed 
seem scarcely to have any system of religious belief whatever, but four 
things are held by them in high veneration, the Sahajna tree (Hyperan- 
thera Morunga,) paddy, oil expressed from the mustard seed, and the dog. 
In all their contracts and negociations, the leaf of the former is always in- 
troduced, and they rab each other with oil which is considered to give so- 
lemnity to the proceeding. They have also a curious method of striking 
a bargain or concluding a pacification, which will not fail to remind the 
classical reader of the origin of the word stipulation. J allude to the cir- 
eumstance of ‘their breaking a straw (stipula) between the disputants, a 
practice which always follows or precedes the final adjustment of any com- 
pact. The Coles are passionately fond of fermented liquors, and eat all 
kinds of flesh and grain, as well as various roots which grow spontaneously 
in their jungles called the Buenjkarba, Charmika, Tanka, Pachali, Pani 
Alu, Massia and Minkachu. ‘The flesh of the hog is particularly prized 
by them, so much so that every house of the Coles almost is said to have 
tlle appendage of a piggery. They are governed chiefly by numerous 
petty sirdars, or heads of villages, called Manki and Munda, but acknow- 
Jedze allegiance, and in some cases pay tribute, to the hill mecpindars | in 
whose countries they are settled, 


The Kands, are found in great clembict in all the hill estates south of 

, the Mahdénadi.. They form the’ principal part of the population of Kil- 
lah Ranpur which has thence been called the Kandreh Dandpat. The 
natives also have the idea of ‘a district situated between Daspalla, Boad, 
and Gamsir, inhabited entirely by this tribe.of hill people which they 
eall Kandra. . 1 believe that the vast unexplored tracts of mountain and 
“forest lying at ihe back of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam hillestates, down 
“ far as wey Rodaven, are pecplat iguiett by Kands in a very savage 
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state, who differ little probably from their neighbours the Gonds, though 
Captain Blont observes on the authority of the Jaghirdar of Malad and 
Manickpataw, (vidé Jonrnal of his route from Chimar to Yertnagoodum), 
that the Coands and Goands are to be considered quite distinct races.* 


The Sours are found chiefly in the jungles of Khdrda, from Ban pur 
to Cuttack, and in the woods of Atgerh, Daljora, &c. which skirt the foot 
of the hills for some way to the northward of the Mahanadi. They are 

in general a harmless, peaceable race, but so entirely destitute of all moral 
sense, that they will as readily and unscrupulously deprive a human being 
of life, as any wild beast of the woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the 
most trifling remuneration. Thus during the insurrection which prevailed 
In Kharda, they were the agents employed to carry into execution most 
of the schemes of revenge planned by its instigators, whenever helpless in- 
dividuals were to be the sacrifice, and the quantity of blood shed by the 
hands of these ignorant savages without motive or remorse, during the 
above period of anarchy and disorder, is almost incredible, In ordinary 
times they are considered very useful both by the zemindars and villagers, 
in clearing the jungles and providing fuel which are their chief means of 
gaining a Subsistence. They likewise collect the produce of the woods, and 
dispose of large quantities to the druggists and fruit sellers, in the neigh- 
bouring bazars. They are distinguishable from the other natives of the pro- 
vinee, by their inferiority of stature, mean appearance, and jet black co- 
lonr, as well as by an axe for cutting wood, the symbol of their profession, 
which they always carry in their hand. Their language little resembles that 


* The passage is as follows : “ Having afterwards heard of a people who in the northern Sirears 
are called Coands (Kands) and whose depredations into those provinces are attended with similar 
acts of craelty, I naturally conceived them to be the same tribe, butin a ednversaiion with Kumal 
Mahommed, the officer in charge of the Marhatta Pergunnah of Manickpatam, and who appeared to 
be well acquainted with the different tribes of mountaineers subject to the Berar government, he in- 
formed me that these are a different race from the Goands. ‘The latter he said are much larger men, 
and bad in many instances been made good subjects, but the Coands are inferior in sthture and-se 
Wild, that every attempt which had been made to civilize them had proved ineffectual,” 
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spoken by the Oorias, and is scarcely intelligible to any but themselves. 
They are said to worship certain rude forms of Devi and Mahadeo orratherthe 
Hindus so interpret the adoration paid by them tea few natural objects, as 
stumps of trees, masses of stone, or clefts in rocks, in which an impure ima- 
sination may discern some resemblance to the human organs of generation. 
Some are fixed in small villages called Sour Sais; others lead a migra- 
tory sort of life, clearing annually spots in the jungle, where they erect 
huts of sticks, leaves, and grass, and sow different sorts of grain of the Millet 
kind, as the Jooar, Bajerch, Makye, Mandea, &c. which sprout up with ex- 
traordinary loxurtance in such situations. They will eat almost any kind 
. Of food, whether animal or vegetable. A great part of their subsistence 
is derived from the roots and produce of the jungles. The flowers of the 
Madhiika (Bassia latifolia), and the Keora,* yield them an intoxicating 
liquor; in lien of rice they consume the seed of the bamboo, a very heat- 
ing and indigestible food; the wild yams, arums, and other roots furnish 
‘a nutritions, and not unwholesome substitute for bread ; and for.a desert 
they have the wild mangoe, the fruit of the Bela every where abundant, 
and the seeds of the Baulinia racemosa, served up on the large ribbed leaf 
ofthe Ravya (apparently a species of Dillenia), which answers the purpos- 
es of a dish. 





The author of the work called the Kholaset ul Towarikh, places in the 
neighbourhood of Orissa, the country called the Triya or Stri Raj, where 
females (not amazons) exercise the powers of government, and have the up- 
per hand im society, and in the management.of all affairs, As the fable of 
the existence of such a country in this part of India seems to be a purely 
gratuitous invention of the Mahommedan writers, and is not supported e1- 
ther by the histories or the current belief of the natives of the province, 1 
shall not here stop to inquire into its meaning and origin. 





guage > Or or Odra nation is a tolerably pure Bhasha (dia- 
leet) of the Sanscrit, resembling closely the Bengali, but far remote ap- 
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parently from any affinity with the Telinga, Most of the titles of which the 
natives ure so fond aré pure Sanscrit ; more than three-fourths of the nouns 
aud roots, of verbs may be traced to that language, and its few simple inflec- 
tions are obyiously founded on the rules of the Vyakaran. The.basis of the 
alphabet is the common Hindi or Nagari character, somewhat disguised 
Jiowever by a peculiarity in the mede of writing it..In the direction of Ben- 
gal, the Ooria language is nsed tolerahly pure, following the line of the coast 
as fur as the Hijellee ana Tumlook divisions at least, | have been credibly 
informed that in the Mysadal Pergunonah, all revenue accounts are written on 
tal patr or leaves of the palmyra tree in that dialect. On the western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two languages begin to intermingle, at Ra- 
ni Sarai about twenty miles north of the Subanurekha, A very mixed 
and impure bhasha is used in the Zemindari of Naraingerly and the hill 
estates beyond it, which improves a little at Midnapore (itself situated in ‘a 
Jungle Mehal called Bhanjbhiim) and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali, The inhabitants of the country on the north of Keerpoy (offici- 
ally termed the Jungle Mehals) probably speak the language of the Ben- 
gal province quite correot and unmixed... ‘To the westward the Gond 
and, Qoria languages pass into each other on the estate-ofSonepnr, the 
Raja of which country informed me that half his people spea' one and 
half the other dialect. On the south we find the first traces of the Telin- 
‘ga about Ganjam, wliere a different pronunciation may be observed. The 
people there call themselves Oodiahs and Wodiahs, instead of Oorias, 
_ Gerh becomes Gadda, Jagannath, Jagannida, &e. The laagnags of 
Oriséa Proper still however prevails at Baurwah forty-five miles south of 
Ganjam, on the low lands of the coast, and as far as the large estate of Ki- 
medy in the hills, beyond which the Teélinga begins to’ predominate, at 
* Cicacole is the prevailing dialect, andin Vizagapatam, Télinga only is spok - 
en in the open country.’ | In the mountains of the interior, however, 'the 
dialect of the Odras is used by the bulk of the inhabitants, from Gumser 
gown to Palcondah, Bastar, and Jayapur, 


1 know of no original composition deserving any notice in the language 
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of Orissa, excepting the Epic Poem called the Kanji Kaviri Pothi which 
celebrates the conquest of Conjeveram, one of the most distinguished 
events in the modern history of the country. There is no deficiency how- 
ever of translations of the more esteemed writings of the great Hindu au- 
thors, both religious and scientific, and every temple of importance has its 
legend or Sthin Puran, every almanack maker his Panji, and Banss- 
bali, composed in the local tongue, 


In estimating the amount of the Population of the Cuttack Province I 
shall begin with candidly confessing, that we have no means of forming 
even a tolerable guess at the number of inhabitants in the hill countries. 
Information on that subject could be procured only from the hill Rajas or 
Zemindars, and such are their jealousy, contumacy, and untractableness, 
that we might be sure, even if they condescended to furnish any returns 
at all, they would be entirely false. The estimate given below for the 
Mogulbandi, and that portion of the Rajwara which lies between it and 
the sea, though mostly conjectural, is founded upon data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably well ascertained from the returns made by the Police Offi- 
cers at diflerent periods. To be enabled to strike an average for the num- 


“er of houses and inhabitants, I have obtained Khaneh Shumari_ac- 


counts, on which I can depend, for a few Pergunnahs, both at the northern 
and southern extremity of the district, and in the ceutral parts. ‘The results 
deducible are as follows : 


The eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mogulbandi including the Rajwa- 
ra estates of Aul, Kanka, Kujang, Herispur, Marichpur, and Bishen- 
pur, with the whole of the smaller Killajat, contain 11,915 villages (Mou- 
gahs and Patnas) and 949,979 houses, exclusive of the towns of Cuttack, 
Balasore, and Piri. This enumeration yields an average of about twen- 

® They ore thus named ; Basta, Balasore, Soro, Chiiriman, Badrak, Matt or Talmal, Janiji- 


pur, Patamaniti, Asserndsar, Arackpur, Cuttack, Pubarajpur, Taran, Hariharpur, Gope, EY, 
Pini or Pursottam, Khirda, and BAnjur, 


Estimate of 
ihe popula- 
lion. 
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parently from any. affinity with the Telinga. Most of the titles of which the 
natives are so fond are pure Sanserit; more than three-fourths of the nouns 
and roots of verbs may be traced to that language, and its few simple inflec- 
tions are. obviously founded on the rales of the Vyakaran. The basis of the 
alphabet is the common Hindi or Nagari character, somewhat disguised 
however by a peculiarity in the mede of writing it. In the direction of Ben- 
gal, the Ooria language is used tolerahly pure, following the line of the coast 
as fur as the Hijellee ana Tumlook divisions at least, I have been credibly 
informed that in the Mysadal Pergunnah, all reyenue accounts are written on 
til patr or leaves of the palmyra tree in that dialect. On the western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two languages begin to intermingle, at Ra- 
ni Sarai abont twenty miles north of the Subaurekha, A very mixed 
and impure bhasha is used in the Zemindari of Naraingerl and the hill 
estates beyond it, which improves a little at Midnapore (itself situated in a 
Jungle Mehal called Bhanjbhim) and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali. | The inhabitants of the country on the north of Keerpoy (oflici- 





ally termed the Jungle Mehals) probably speak the language of the Ben- 


gal provinee quite correct and unmixed... To the westward. the Gond 
and Qorig languages pass into each other on the estate of Sonepnr, the 
Raja of which country informed me that half his people spea'e one and 
half the other dialect. Ona the south we find the first traces of the Telin- 
fa about Ganjam, where a different pronunciation may be observed. The 


people there call themselves Oodiahs and Wodiaks, instead of Oorias, 


_ Gerh becomes Gadda, Jagannath, Jagannida, &c. ~~ The langnae® of 


Orissa Proper still however prevails at’ Baurwah forty-five miles south of 
Ganjatn,’ on the low lands of the coast, and as’ far a8 the larwe estate of Ki- 

‘medy in the hills, beyond which the Teliaga begins to predominate, at 

 Cicacole is the prevailing dialect, and in Vizagapatam, Telinga only is spok- 
en in the open country. © In the mountains of the interior, however, the 
dialect of the Odras is used by the bulk of the inhabitants, from Gumser 
_ down to Palcondah, Bastar, and Jayapur, 





1 know of no original composition deserving any notice in the language 


if 
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of Orissa, excepting the Epic Poem called the Kanji Kaviri Pothi which 
celebrates the conquest of Conjeveram, one of the most distinguished 
events in the modern history of the country. There is no deficiency how- 
ever of translations of the more esteemed writings of the great Hindu au- 
thors, both religious and scientific, and every temple of importance has its 
legend or Sthin Puran, every almanack maker his Panji, and Bansé- 
bali, composed in the local tongue, 


In estimating the amount of the Population of the Cuttack Province I 
shall begin with candidly confessing, that we have no means of forming 
even a tolerable guess at the number of inhabitants in the hill countries. 
Information on that subject could be procured only from the hill Rajas or 
Zemindars, and such are their jealousy, contumacy,, and untractableness, 
that we might be sure, even if they condescended to furnish any returns 
at all, they would be entirely false. The estimate given below for the 
Mogulbandi, and that portion of the Rajwaéra which lies between it and 
the sea, though mostly conjectural, is founded upon data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably well ascertained from the returns made by the Police Offi- 


cers at different periods. ‘To be enabled to strike an average for the num- 


ber of houses and inhabitants, I have obtamed Khaneh Shumari ac- 
counts, on which I can depend, for a few Pergunnahs, both at the northern 
and southern extremity of the district, and in the central parts. The results 
deducible are as follows : 


The eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mogulbandi including the Rajwa- 
ra estates of Aul, Kanka, Kujang, Herispur, Marichpur, and Bishen- 
pur, with the whole of the smaller Killajat, contain 11,916 villages (Mou- 
gahs and Patnas) and 243,272 houses, exclusive of the towns of Cuttack, 


Balasore, and Piri. This enumeration yields an average of about twen- 


* They are thus named ; Basta, Falasore, Soro, Chiriman, Badrak, Matto or Talmal, Janji- 


pur, Patamanidri, Asserassar, Arackpur, Cuttack, Pubardjpor, Taran, ee. Gope, Piply, . 


Piaior Pursettam, Khirda, and Banpur, 


Estimate of 
the popula- 


Lod, 
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ty houses to a village, which althod#h low compared with the Bengal 
average, is corroborated by actual observation of the very small size of such 

villages 6f Orissa as ordinarily’ meet the eye. Inthe three northern Thanas 
‘which comprize the poorest and most unproductive portion of the Mo- 

“gulbandi, ‘the average is scarcely nineteen; in the twelve central ones it 
‘is nearly twetity; and in the-three southern-ones which contain the Per- 
gunnahs adjoining Pari, filled with the large villages of the Sésan Brah- 
mins, it is thirty, 





Again, in the first mentioned division, the ascertained number of inhabit- 
atts, men, women, and Children in 1678 houses is 9576; yielding an average 
of rather more than five and two-third inmates for each house. Tn the se- 
cond, 5,758 houses have been found to contain 27,643 souls, or on an aver- 
ave nearly fourand four-fifths per house. ‘In the southern division, 19,930 
“houses have been ascertained to hold 1,30,871 inmates, viz. men 33,518 
“women 33,903, Infants 36,450, that is five and a fraction of about one-filth 
‘perhouse. Adverting to these data which have been prepared with much 
care and accuracy, more especially in the Southern division, an average 
“rate of five per house; for the whole district, would not appear too high. On 
- this calcdlation, the entire population of the district will stand as follows: 


Village: Inhabitants (2,43,273 x SB) 5 = .scles = Feuiey < 99.96.3965 
Population of the town of Cuttack, - - 
town GF Ui - - - seeot 
town of Balasore, - ~~ - 


= = = fe 40,000 
- oie 180,000 





—EEESSS 





- "> ©S* t6,000 
Total » 12,96,365 


The area of the tract now under consideration, has been estimated with 
tolerable accuracy at about. ‘9,000. square miles, by counting the squares 
into which Captain Sackville’ amap is divided, The result of the above 

7 ‘calculation therefore gives to the open and cultivated part of Orissa, a_po- 
pulation of 135 souls per square mile, . That the estimate for Cuttack 
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should fall much below that suggested for Bengal, viz. 203 per square mile, 
will not surprise those who have attended to the picture drawn in the 
preceding part of this paper, of the general poverty of the people, and the 
paucity of large towns and villages. 


The statements for the Pergunnahs Raheng, Seraen, Choubiskid, Ul- 
dhar, and Rorang, which are by far the most to be relied on, yield the fol- 
lowing proportions of the principal classes, viz. 


Total number of Householders, . St abiltecged me - «+» 19,930 
Chasas* or Husbandmen, - . - - - 7,453 
Brahmins, : - - - - . 3,515 
Mahtis, (Carana or Writer cast,) - - - oy, Gl! 
Gowalas, (Cowherds), - ‘ . ‘ . 537 
Baniyas, both Druggists and Shroffs, . 232 
Artisans, Manufacturers, Shopkeepers, &c. ofall sorts cc aay 
the above, - - - : - : 


Low casts as Fishermen, Kandras, Pans, Bawaris, Ghaaaal: ke. » 
who furnish common labourers, coolies, village watch- Hie 420 


men, &e. : -- . . é : ‘ : 
Balance composed of Mussulmans, foreigners, mendicants and ) = 
casual residents, = # . ‘ . wy =e Z, 


It will not be altogether uninteresting to compare the estimate here at- 
tempted of the population of Cuttack, with the sales of salt for the supply 
of the district. Salt is sold on the part of government at several golahs or 
store-houses in the interior, In quantities of not less than one maund, at thie 
fixed monopoly price of Sicca Rupees two per maund, increased by charges 
of transportation, storing, commission, &c. which raise the price according 


® Tt should be observed, that although the Chasas are the proper cultivating caste ofOrissa, many 
of the other classes, tenant land, and pay revenue Fg ryots. 
. 
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to circumstances to from 2 Rs, 3 As. to 2 Rs. 6 As. per maund, at the go- 
luhs, The average retail rate varies from about 2 Rs. 8 As. to 3 Rupees per 
maund. This system of supply has been established only since the be- 
ginning of 1818, During the last four years, the average of the public sales 
for consumption within the Mogalbandi, has been 2,00,000 maunds. Mr. 
Colebrooke considers the quantity of one-fourth of a chittack per diem to 
be an ample allowance for an inhabitant of Bengal, In Cuttack, an allow- 
ance of half a chittack is insisted upon by the people themselves as the 
usual average, when salt was cheap; and the larger individual consump- 
tion of the article in this district, is explained by a reference to the pecu 
liar diet of the people, the villainous insipidity of which must necessarily 
require to be relieved by an additional mixture of salt. Abulfazl has ob- 
served of the Oorias, “ After boiling their rice they steep it in cold water 
and eat it the second day.” This stale and unpalatable species of food 
is still universally used under the name of Pandbhatia. As the enhanced 
price of salt under the British government, which certainly amounts to 
from 400 to 500 per cent, may have somewhat reduced the former consump- 
tion by the poorer classes, that is the mass of the community, we shall per- 
haps arrive near the truth by taking a medium between the Cuttack and 
Bengal allowances. Some deduction too must be made on account of chil- 
dren under ten years, whose numbers, adopting the average suggested by 
the Raheng returns, may be estimated at about one-third of the whole po- 
pulation. The. calculation of the quantity necessary for the Cuttack peo- 
ple will then stand as follows in round numbers : 


Eight and a half lacs of adults, at between one-fourth and one-half 
chittacks perdiem, consume annually - - - - Mads. 1,753,000 
Four and a halflacs of infants, at rather less than one-fourth do. Mds. 56,200 





Total consumption, Mads. 2,31,200 


The balance required of about 30,000 maunds, may very well be supposed 
to be obtained by smuggling, independent of the government sales 


-_ 
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The accounts remaining to us of the most important operation in modern 
Indian finance, Raja Toral Mall's settlement called the Taksim Jamma 
and Tankhah Raqmi, are as imperfect and deficient in Orissa as in eve- 
ry other part of India with which T am acquainted. © There can be no 
doubt but that a jarth or méasurement of the lands of the three sircars 
Jelasir, Badrak and Cuttack, was made, under the orders and superintend- 
ence of that distinguished minister, with what is termed the Béreh Dasti 
Padiké or rod of twelve spans, and all the Ruqbeh accounts in the offices 
of the Sudder Cantingos and their Gomashtehs, are stated to be founded 
on that mensurement, The subsequent corrections and alterations that 
have taken place, are said tohave been made only by Nezer Anddzi or guess 
work, What is curious, the standard of the bigah, which was originally 
uniform, is now found to be different in every part of the district, to such an 
extent indeed, that in some Pergunnahs the bigah is’ four times the size of 
that nominal measure in other divisions, and all the intermediate varialions 
frequently occur. By what rule the other creat step in the settlement was 
adjusted, viz. the determination of the rates of rent to be paid by the hus- 
bandmen for a bigab of each description, I can find no evidence or informa- 
tion whatever. Abulfazl in describing the Emperor's settlement for Hin- 
_dustan generally, says, that an average of ten years’ collection was struck.” 

‘But whether in this province which had then only recently been con- 
quered from its Hindu sovereigns, and rescued from the destructive anar- 
chy of the Bengal Afghans, the ancient rates were maintained, or heavier 
ones imposed, 1 cannot venture to offer any assertion. My general im- 
pression is that the fixed and regular assessment of the Moguls wis hea- 
vier than that of the Hindu Rajas, but the indigenous princes of Orissa 
seem to have had so many methods of extorting a large revenne from their 
subjects, by extra demands, occasional requisitions, and irregular claims 


* Vide Ayin Acheri, parta. " Por that purpose having formed an aggregate of the rates of col- 
‘ection from the commencement of the lath year of the reign to the 24th inclusive, they took a tenth 
Part of that total as the anoual rote for ten years to come.” 

Aan? 


Rerenoes, 
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under various heads and pretexts, that the burthens of the ryot may be pre- 
sumed to have been pretty much the same under either administration. 


It is impossible to reconcile with any known or probable standard of 
collection, or any conceivable state of cultivation in the province, the ac- 
count given in the Ayio Acberi and other works on Indian finance of 
the old Jamma of Orissa. Abulfazl rates the assessment of the entire 
Siba at 1,60,733,237 dams, or rupees 40,18,330, and that of the sircars 
Badrak and Cuttack which comprized the modern district, reaching from 
the Subanrekha to the Chilka lake, at 11,012,050 dams, or rupees 27,53,015, 
exclusive of the tribute of the hill estates. 


The Pére Thieffenthaler states the revenues as follows: 


Selon Manouchi, - _ « - Rupees 57,07,500 
Selon le Registre, - 14,282,100 Dams, or Rupees 16,57,800 


But he justly observes “* En convertissant les Dams en Roupies la somme 
devient beancoup plus grande.” It would be 35,70,525 Rupees, and T sus- 
pect that the amount in Dams is intended to represent the recorded reve- 
nues of the three Northern sircars, and that below, in rapees, the Jamma of , 
all that remained of Orissa, as aseparate province at the date of the entry in 
the register. 


The statements of ihe Revenue of Orissa furnished by Mr. Grant in his 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, tally nearly with those above noticed. 
The substance of his remarks on this point are as follows. During the 
reign of Shah Jehan, between 1627 and 1658. D. Orissa was formed into 
a separate Sfiba, and the three sircars which remained under the imperial 
government were subdivided into twelve, as follows, viz. 
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1. Cuttack, No.of Mehals, - 100 


| Inclusive of 
=, Barrush, 3 ee 9! Assessed in Couris the Ts terri- 
3. Jajepore, iA Mazi | valued Mokurrery | } Sores heme 

ahr : y the hands of 
4, Badshahnaggar, lithe Wii, 16 Tunkhah Ruqmee or | i Royal Fa. 


&. Badrack;; =, -+,- « «= + 19 
GSoro, = - - - = = = WS 
7) Ramna, - =... . 
§.'Basteh, = -. ./) .-- 46 


Enrolled Standard of }33,91,023 ee os Orissa 
Assignment always | an sects 
for | butary Rajas. 


J 

J 
10, Maljhettiah, - - - . 
Il.Goalpareh, -*- - - . 38 
U2: Muskaril, = - +. ss {1 


The most part bes ¢ | 
lowed im Jageer at agen 





These “ included territories” ave afterwards stated to be thirty-two Me- 
hals* yielding 8,73,518, of which the country under the Gajapati of 
Khiirda is valued at 6,15,616 Rupees. Dedacting the latter amount from 
33,81,023 Rupees, we have 27,65,407 Rupees which correspond: close- 
ly with the old valuation of the Ayin Acberi. | This deduction must 

. be borne in mind to enable the reader to understand Mr, Grant's subse- 


* Vide Analysis, It will be Proper to deduct the valued rent of thirty-two Mehals yet onoon- 


quered or left in the possession of the Royal Family of Orissa and other tributaries though included 
formally in the Jamma, viz. | 


To Raja Dirb Sing Deo, heir ofline and represen- | Raotra Of Mudpore,.....0csecesessess ©8021 


tative of the Royal House of Gajeputty, guar- Tegehund D'hol of Kerapore, .... .,.. 
‘dian of the Thakoor Dwareh or Jagann4th nod | Ram Sah of Nagpore, &c , OTS 


a] ee 


a3 


proprietor of 11 Mehals dependent on Killah Jagannith D'bol of Chatorn, ,.odcc wee » F675 
Kh@rda, ........ eerie re = by pie 6,115,616 | Mahomed Yaz Kasijurah, <owis'ap baaias NM 
Raja Mahinder of Killa Aul, .....,.... 26,121 | Girdhor Narain of Chowrassijurah, .,., 6225 
Ramchuader, kc. of Sarongurh,....... 36.976 Kulbhudder of Mynajura, — .. . cose §=64700 
Sorbesur Bhunj of Bamunhatty, ,..... 0.875 Naucar, &e. ...... ......, : 5G 


Hurehauder of Derpun,.........0¢.00. 37,088 


Fersotum Bhunj of Ryntoo,,.....-+.+. 10,669 | In all 27 whole and 6 Kismut Mehals, @73.10 * 
Rugonath Sund of Coojung,,.....:..... 9126 
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quent remarks when he goes on to state that Aliverdi Khan ceded to the 


Court of Nagpore, country assessed with an old standard revenne of Ru- 


pees 25,753,498 and that in 1763-9 the bad management of the Marhattas 
had reduced the Jamma to 21,20,415 Rupees. It should be written 15,04,799, 
as the amount of 6,15,016 was quite a nominal entry.” One half of this 
rated assessment, or about three lacs, was added to the Marhatta Jamma- 
bandi, according to Mr. Grant, ou the final dismemberment of the do- 
minions of the Khirda Rajas under Raja Bir Kissore Deo, 


The registeredassessments of the Moguls, I believe (o be much higher than: 


the province ever really paid, but there seems little-prospect of this discre- 
pance between the entrics and actnal collections of the imperial govern- 
ment (which has been noticed in other parts of the country also) receiving 


a satisfactory explanation. In most revenue accounts, and especially in 


all the bills of sale of portions of a Talikdari or Moqeddemi authen- 
ticated by the signature of the Sudder Candngo, which are now forth- 
coming, ¢io Jammas are always specified. First, the Tankhah Raqmi, 
which is the name given to Toral Mall's assessment, and is always very 
high, being in fact the registered assessment above noticed, computed in 
Rupees. 2nd. The Jamma Kamal which falls far below the other, and is spe- 
cified iu couris, the common currency of the district. ‘The best informed 
natives declare that the Tankhah Raqmi was an imaginary over-rated 
Valuationy at which the lands were formerly made over in Jageer or as- 
signment to the Officers of the Mogul government, ‘The word “ Tankhah" 

(not Takeh or Tanka) certainly ordinarily means assignment, and Mr. J. 
Grant, a°great authority on questions of Indian Finance, appears so to 
have understood jit in the remark above quoted, “ Moqurrert Tonkhah 
“Ruqmi or enrolled standard of assignment, being always for the most 


“part stray in Jageer,” ke. &c. There is a passage likewise in the 


_ Ayin Acheri which strongly confirms the above view of the meaning of the 
” terms. The author « avs, * When Asif Klan was Visier, the Jumma of the 
country was Ragmi or Sompntes and he went on increasing the Tankhahs 
. just as he thought fit, * Deran Hingum ki khajeh Abdul majid Ba Vi- 


7 


aaa ee 
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zarat sir belendi dasht, Jama-i-vilayet Raqmi bid, o uncheh ba khatir 
tii rusid Afzudeh Jan mi namiidand.” 


The Jamimna Kamai is stated to be a subsequent revised assessment, 
formed, as some will have it, by an Officer called Kamal Mohammed, but 
others, with more apparent probability, explain the terms to signify the 
real and actual Jamma, according to which the collections were made in 
iatter times, before the country had been ruined by the Marhattas. Mr. 
Grant apples the word to Jaffer khan’s settlement, which he calls “Jumma 
Tvomar Kamil.” 


I shall now proceed to furnish abstract statements of the land assess- 
ment of Cuttack according to its present dimensions, translated from re- 
venue accounts in the private possession of the family of the former 
Dewan of the Marhatta government, the anthenticity of which I see no 
reason whatever to doubt, and it is on these only I should be disposed to 
rely, in forming any comparison between the former and present produc- 
tiveness of the revenues of Cuttack. 


Taksim Jamma of the Moguls. 
Thirteen Sircars (including the Darul zerb or Mint one Sirear) 


contain, - - ee eee - - Mehals 297 
Deduct Tehsil Bengaleh, or collected under Bengal, - - Mehals 27 





Remain, Mehals 270 


Kahans. Pans. 
Tankhah Raqmi or Jamma of the above, - Couris 59,61,499 & 


Under the Marhattas. 


Tashkhis Bhoonsla, or fixed and regular Jamma under the 


Sovernment ofthe Nagpore Raja, - =~ =~ Rupees 9,42,236 10 


Couris, Kdéhans 47,36,903 0 
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. Viz. Couris. 
Rupees. Kahans. 


Mehalat and Thanehjat (Khaleseh Land,) 2,24,079 7 0 36,42,978 
Tribute of the Zemindareh or Killajat Estates, 18,157 3 0 _10,93,825 


Rupees 2,42,236 10 0 K. 47,36,803 





Dakhil Sirear or remitted to the Raja’s Treasury at Nagpore, 





calculated in Rupees of sorts, - - - - 6,00,000 

Kharch Sipaban o ghyreh, expences of Troops and management 
do. do, - : : . a - = 900,000 
Total Rupees 15,00,000 


Equal (about) to Sa. Ks. 13,00,000, 


The latter sum, or Sicca Rupees 13,50,000, may be assumed as the stand- 
ard Revenue of Cuttack under the Nagpore Government, and was certainly 
the highest amount ever realized by the Marhattas from the district, though 
their assessments were sometimes rated higher. The collections indeed I 
suspect very frequently fell short of the above standard, more especially 
during the last ten years of the Marhatta administration. The proportions 
between the net expenditure, and the remittances to Nagpore, I take to have 
been in a great measure nominal. 


The following are the results of settlements formed by different Subah 
dars, taken from authentic accounts which are still extant. Some imdefinite- 
ness must attach to the statements, from the uncertainty of the rate of ex- 
change between couris and silver, which fluctuated to from three to four 
kéhans per deh masha rupee, during the whole of the Marhatta adminis- 
tration, 


The settlement of Sheo Bhat Sautra for 1167 A. is entered as follows 


= kk 


“aly 
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‘Gold Mohurs, anaaa a Pe oe ose ge tend a7 i} 
Rupees, of sorts, see. seh eee ve eees 3,562,829 8 
Couris, sae eee see ee @ onee KaAhans, 97 62,446 I 


Another settlement by Sambha Ji Ganesh in 1178 A. 1s entered. 


Atbrnfiges (oes sien fitsees ie My eres 1! 0 
Tupees, of sorts, as 2 ante sf 2 a's a 601,394 L> 
Couris, @aae seae oa ew see Kahane, 42,357,660 0 


~ Another by Raja Ram Pandit. 


Rupees, of sorts, aoe FRO stn i a @ 110,516 14 
Couris, ae ee ee ee ee co Kahans, 63,57, G00 0 


‘Another by Inkaji Suk’h Deo. 


Tlupees, of sorts, sea ee hee Seen eee 1,451,495 0 
Couris, arn in ee sa f 8 es & ® Kalhans, 57,738,224 0 


On the subjugation of the province by the British government, in 18035, a 
rate of conversion of fuur kéhans of cours per Sicca Rupee was assum- 
ed, and the revenues have been invariably demanded and paid entirely in sil- 
ver, at least since 1427. The assessment of the British rovernment has 
been raised by two succe ssive and gradual augmentations, to, the following 


amount, which i is the recorded Jamma of the Amli year 1229. 


Mogulbandi (exclusive of Pergunhah Pataspur, Kc. assessed 

ander the Marhattas, at Its, 30,000) PRE - 12,64,370 
Killah Khdrda, held kh4s for political reasons, W Hitt paid latterly 

to the Marhattas a Peshcash of Sicca Rupees 10,000, - 61,169 
Fixed tribute of thirty-one Khandaitis or Zemindaris of the 


“© ©” Military Chiefs of Orissa, styled Rajas, —- - = 1,20,411 


Total, Sa. Rs. 14,45,050 


————— 
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The excessof regular receipts under the head of land revenue alone, may 
be stated at from one to two lacs per annum in favor of the British £0- 
vernment, which increase may be fairly ascribed to the improved and more 
enlightened system of management now pursued, The country bas un- 
questionably in the main prospered under our administration, though much 
suflering was long experienced in particular quarters from injudicious mea- 
sures, the errors of which have been perceived and remedied: cultivation 
has greatly increased in every part: and if the ryot or husbandman has 
not benefited by the change of government, in proportion to the superior 
importance of that class of the community to which he belongs, and to the 
benevolent intentions of the legislature, his condition must certainly be 
eonsidered on the whole better than it was under the native system, whilst 
the higher classes connected with the soil (now acknowledged as Proprie- 
tors) have undoubtedly attained to a state of comfort, independence, and 


comparative opulence, quite unknown at any former period of the history 
of the country. 


The Revenue derived from the salt monopoly, exceeds the total amount 
of the land rents paid to the State, and is entirely the creation of the Bri- 
tish government. The salt sold within the province yields a net return of 
about 3,00,000, and the quantity annually exported to Calcutta for public sale 
at the salt office, produces little short of from Rupees 15,00,000 to 16,00,000. 
Under the heads of customs, tax on spiritious liquors, and tax on pilgrims, 
a further net revenue of about one lac per annum is obtained by the pre- 
Sent government. The value of Cuttack to the Company therefore, after 


deducting expenses of management, may be fairly assumed at upwards. of 
thirty lacs of Rupees per annum, 


ashy" 2 Surveying attentively the ancient Political Institutions of Orissa as 


Institutions, COnnected with the tenure of land, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the marked resemblance which many of their features exhibit to the sys- 
tem of Enropean policy called the feudal, at certain stages of its progress, 
I am strongly inclined to think that the comparison might be extended to 


4 
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india generally, snd that a careful enquirer would not fail to discern in 
every quarter of the country, obvious traces of the former existence of 
such a system, however irregularly defined, and liable to variation in the 
details, from local peculiarities. The subject has not hitherto met with that 
attention which its importance, more especially when viewed in connection 
with the much disputed question of Zemindari rights, unquestionably me- 
rits. Some writers indeed have treated with utter contempt and derision, 
the notion of the existence of any analogy whatever between the ancient 
institutions of India, and the feudal system of Europe. Others, however, 
of equal or greater authority, have not been able to resist the striking €vi- 
dence of such affinity which presents itself in every province of India, 
where the Hindu form of zovernment has been little impaired or modi- 
fied. Thus, Sir J. Maleolm, page 375 of his valuable report on Malwa, 
observes, “ The principle of this part of a Raj or Rajput principality, dif- 
fers little from that feudal system which formerly existed in Europe, and 
is liable to the same vicissitudes in the relations and powers of the respec- 
tive parties.” But every one knows that the Rajput, is only one branch or 
epithet of the great Regal and Military caste amongst the Tlindus, called 
the Cshetriya (Khetri), and anciently all principalities and kingdoms might 
in one sense be designated Rajput. Captain Mac Murdo in an excel- 
lent paper on the province of Cutch, in vol.ii. Bombay Transactions, states, 
‘The government of Cutch is that of a pure aristocracy, in whieh the 
power is vested in a variety of chiefs on their respective territories, which 
bear a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. These chiefs have 
a head whois entitled Rao, te whom they owe the duty of military service 
with their relations and followers when called upon.” The chiefs in ques- 
tion are afterwards described to be Rajputs. © Colonel Wilford expressly 
applies the title of Barons, to the inferior Khetris, in his historical Essays 
en ancient India. In the essay on Anugangam we find the following 
curious and apposite passage, “ Like Parasurima he (Maha Bali) either 
‘dbesiroyed or drove out of his dominions the remnant of the Cshetris or 
Military tribe, and placed Sudras in their room. ‘These were the Barons 
| ) Bb: 
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of the land who-often proved tronblesome. Raja Balwant Singh, He pre- 
decessor of Cheyt Singh did the same in the distriet of Benares wiih the 
Zemindars, who represented the Cshetris, and even pretended to be really 
so; from an idea that it was impossible to improve the reventies arising from 
the land tax under their management." 


In this paper my remarks and illustrations regarding the former and 
actual state of the land tenure; will of course he confined, as far as the na- 


ture of the discussion admits, to the particular province of which Lam lreat- 
ing. 


I shall have occasion to notice again hereafter, an op 


inion firmly enter- 
tained: by the 


better informed natives of Cuttack, of the ancient existence 
ofa mighty empire, which comprised within its limits nearly the whole of 
India, and was ruled by a sovereign residing at Hastinapura and Delhi. 
A general division is believed to lave obtained of the lands of the country, 


into the domains of the supreme Raja (now called the Khaliseh), and the 
Jurisdictions, or fiefs, of a vast number of great Military Chiefs and fendatery 
Rajas, of the Khetri caste, who were dependent on und owed service to the 
Lord Paramount, but whose degree of subordinat 


ion of course underwent 
constant vicissitudes, a 


ccording to the circums 
personal character of the ruling Emperor. 


this empire were the great officers of stace called the Gajapati, Aswapati, 
Chatrapati, and Narapati, who originally held their vast possessions as 
dependent fiefs subject to the condition of Military service, but afterwards 
, and became independent mo- 
etris. 


tances of the times, and the 
The most powerful Lords of 


emancipated thomselves from all control 
narchs raling over numerous inferior Kh 


Supposing the above view of the anci 
try at large, lo be chimeric 
“which however | do not ad 


ent political condition of the coun- 
al and unsupported by sufficient evidence, 
mit to be the case, I preceed to state what 
may be safely inferred or positively affirmed of the native institutions of 


Orissa, under the s°vernment of its indigenous princes, from a considera- 


| 


vt 
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tion of the yestizes of the olil system yet actually in existence. | I shall af- 
terwards notice the changes impressed on the face of things, by the two 
ereat revolutions which the province has experienced m modern times > 
first, iis subjection to the Mussulman, and afterwards to the British rale. 


In the preceding part of my paper, | have noticed generally the great 
territorial divisions both natural and political which exist in this province, 
The extensive hilly regions and forest tracts, jungle Pergunnahs and Me- 
hals, as they are row termed, reaching nearly from Bishenpnr tothe Goda- 
veri, together with the woodland country on the sea shore of Orissa Pro- 
per, have been in all ages parcelled out among and oceupied by a number 
of Chieftains of the Military class. These Chiefs may be safely consider- 
ed as de facto proprietors of their possessions under the native governments, 
that is to say they held them hereditarily, exercised uncontrolled territo- 
rial jurisdiction within their limits, and appropriated the entire revenues, 
subject to the condition of performing Military service, or other offices and 
duties, at the court of their superior Raja, the Gajapati, residing mostly at 
Cuttack, which services have in latter ages been generally commuted fora 
light tribute or money payment. The more fertile and productive division 
of the province (now the Mogulbandi) formed the Kot, Khaliseh, or domain 
of the prince, from which the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa like their succes- 
sors the Moguls, Marhattas, and English, derived their principal reve- 
nues, "There can be no question, I think, but that this other great territo- 
rial division was the landed estate or property of the sovereign. I may ob- 
serve, en passant, that such a state of things as aboveindicated, conforms 
exactly with the declaration contained in a well known passage of the 
digest of Hindu Jaw translated by Mr, Colebrooke : “ By conqnest the 
earth became the property of Parasurama: by gift the property of the 
sage Casyapa and committed by him tu Cshatriyas for the sake of protec- 
tion, became their protective property, successively held by powerful con- 
querors and not by subjects cultivating the soil.” So strikingly and uni- 


versally true indeed is the maxim of the property of the soilvestmg in the 


Cshatriyas, that we find them always either asserting a title to owner- 
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ship in the land, which they occupy hereditarily, or in the actual enjoyment 
of the proprietary right, even when reduced to the situation of “ culfivat- 
ing subjects’ —witness the various castes and classes of Rajput village Ze- 
mindars in every quarter of Hindustan, and the western provinces, 


The feudal lords of Orissa, for such certainly may the Military Chiefs 
whom I have above referred to, be termed, are known and described hy 
several different titles both in history, in official records and in the com- 
mon language of the country, and these are quite indiscriminately applied, 
whence has resulted a corresponding confusion of ideas. They are called 
simply Khetris (Cshetriyas,) from their caste ; Khandaits, an Orissa name 
for a branch (1 believe a less pure one) of the same class, signifying lite- 
rally persons entitled to wear the Khanda or national sword of Orissa ; 
Bhania, Bhtiyan or Bhitmi derived from Bhu,* the earth, and synonimous 
with Bhupati (Lord of the soil): Poligar, a Telinga word, derived from 
Pollam, a fief: Sawant, in Persian, Sirdar, meaning Chief and Lord; Seva- 
kan Arni Dar, or servants and vassals holding tracks of country hereditarily, 
on the condition of service ; and finally Zemindars. Many of them were de- 
scended from the supreme Rajas of the country. We have Orme’s authority 
in aremarkable passage of the 8th book of his history for the belief enter- 
tained by the Poligars south of the Chilka lake of their origin as above in- 
timated. He says, “/These conquests (made by a Raja of Orissa, some 
“centuries before Mahommedanism) were distributed in many portions to his 
“relations, officers and menial servants from whom several of the present 
“northern Poligars pretend to be lineally descended, and to govern at this 
“very time the very districts which were then given to their ancestors.” It 
is not improbable that many of the Orissan Khandaits and Bhinias first 
received estates during the 12th century of the Christian era, in Raja Anang 





' Mr. Elliot, in his observations on the inhabitants of the Garrow hills transmitted ta the Asiatic 
Society, observer, “ The head people of the villages are caller! Hoonishs, a name used by the Acad Re. 
#a4 of Bengal when the king resided at Gour.” —_ In the Ayin Awbéri, the word Boom), derived from 
Boom, the soil, is continually wed as synonimous with Zemindar, 
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Bhim Deo's time, who is said to have created sixteen Sawants or great 
Lords, but the tenure of the majority no donbt reaches back to a very re- 
mote antiquity. To describe a little more particularly their duties and offi- 
ces, I may observe, that they were posted all round and along the frontiers 
of the Raj, with the view to defend it from the irruptions of neighbouring 
powers, or the incursions and devastations of the savage inhabitants of the 
wild regions in the interior, suchas the Kands and Coles, who to this day 
give serious annoyance in many parts of the hill estates, and if the beliefot 
their origin and ancient situation be well founded, were doubtless in former 
ages far more numerous and formidable than at present. In this point of 
view their situations and duties resembled much that of the Lords of the 
Marches in Europe. Nor is the above the only striking feature of analogy 
between the feudal lords of India and the western hemisphere. The es- 
tates or jurisdictions of that class in Orissa were always called by the 
Hindus, Gerhs, and by the Mussulmans, killahs or Castles. A certain part 
of the lands under the head Officer were parcelled out amongst several mi- 
litary retainers and dependents called Naiks, Dalais, Dalbehras and some- 
times Khandaits, who held of their superior on much the same principle, 
as he did of the supreme Raja, though generally speaking by amore limit- 
ted and imperfect tenure. Under these again, a portion of the lands of 
each subordinate Gerh, were assigned as service land to the feudal Militia of 
the country, called Paiks, who following equally the occupations of soldier 
and cultivator, were obliged at any moment when called on by their leader, 
to take up arms, and accompany him to the field. In time of war the Khan- 
daits or nobility of Orissa at the head of their respective contingents of this 
landed militia, ranged themselves under the standard of their sovereign, 
and formed the main part of his Military array. Thus we frequently read 
of the Gajapati assembling his chiefs to attend on a warlike expedition, 
and we find that the Sunnuds, granted by the Mogul government (in cases 
where they exercised the right of investiture), always contained a condition 
that the Khandait should be ready to attend with his contingent, when sum- 
moued by the Military Officer of his division. The Paiks are of course 
the local Infantry constautly referred to in the Ayin Acberi, The author 
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observes speaking of the imperial army; “The Zemindari troops alone 
are in namber upwards of four million and four hundred thoweand, as will 
hereafter be particularized”—a fact which shews the extensive prevalence of 
the Military tenure throughout the country even as late as the 16th cen- 
tury. ‘The proportion of landed militia set down for Oriksn Proper in the 
same work, is about one hmndred thonsand. Besides the reneral obligation 
of Military service, the Indian feadatories were bound to do homage, and to 
perform certain nominal duties or offices resulting from their tenures, when 
in actual attendance on their liege lords, called by the expressive word 
Sewa, Seva, or service (in Persian Khidmat), a consideration of which, to 
compare small things with great, reminds one strongly of some of the an- 
cient forms of the Germanic constitution. Thus it was the business of 
one to bear the sword of state; another held the shield -athird carried the 
umbrella or royal standard; a fourth presented the Raja's slippers; a filth 
fanned him with the regal chouri, &c, The above services are to this diy 
performed in the presence of the Khfirda Rajas, by several of the hil! Ze- 
nundars, as often as they visit Piri, thongh the distinctive character of the 
office appropriated to each, las become a good deal herzed in the simple 
duty of holding the chourl and pankha, in the presence of the represeuta- 
tive of their ancient Lords Paramount. 


The same duties were performed at the Conrt of Vijayanagar, ruled by 
‘the Princes of the Narapati race under the title of Sovereign Lords of the 
Decean, hy the Chiefs and Rajas who held ofthem. Colonel Mackenzie's 
paper on the history of those kings, published in one of the volumes of 
the Anntal Register, lias the following passage: In this King’s reign seve- 
ral considerah ly Tiajas used to attend him in the duties of the following 
offices, viz. the King of Camboja’Desam presented him with the Calinji ; 
‘the Panda Biju hel his bag of béetlesnut; the King of Ginjee carried his 
‘chonti'y the Rajaer Kerala district carted his. water goglet ; the Najavof 
Ang Desam presented hiln beetlo'as his servant. The Raja.of Mucha coun- 
try’s office was to dress him; the Raja of Gool carried the umbrella; all 
the uller ullices were executed inlike manner by persons of rank. All 
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those on their first yisit performed their respective duties to Ramaraja, when 
he was seated on his throne or Sinh4sanam. To this day likewise, the fea- 
datories or thakurs of the great Rajput principalities, as Jyepur, Joudpur, 
and Oudipur, are bound to attend the court of their prince for certain fixed 
periods in each year, there to do homage, and to perform such services as 
the terms of their several tenures prescribe, 


The estate of the Chief Khetri, or Lord Paramount, comprized the fairest 
and most fertile portion ofthe monarchy of Orissa. In every part of India 
it would seem that, even under the Hindus, the domains reserved for the 
crown constituted, if not the largest, at least the most valuable and pro- 
ductive share of the whole territory, and it was the uniform policy of the 
strong government of the Mohammedans, constantly to enlarge this share 
by the gradual subjugation and absorption of the possessions of the lesser 
chiefs and princes. As it is the above-mentioned estate or concern, with 
the management of which the Officers of the British government are chief- 
ly occupied, and from which nearly all its revenues are derived, it is 
of course of particular importance to enquire respecting the systemand the 
rights ancieatly prevailing and still existing, in the tract known by the modern 
appellation of the Mogulbandi or Khaliseh. Whilst the Mogulbandi yields 
to the state a revenue of between twelve and thirteen lacs, in its real cha- 
acter of Proprietor, the Rajwara or division occupied by the feudal chiefs, 
pays a light tribute of only 1,20,000, the difference between that and the 
actual net produce, which is at the lowest calculation in the ratio of one to 
‘ten, being enjoyéd by the several Zemindars, in virtue of their proprietary 
‘rights. 

In the Khaliseh territory, obvious traces exist to this day ofa subdivision 
of lands into tracts held by Military retainers, and those of the common 
Male azari ryots. Tenants of the former description are called at present 
Paiks, and lesser Khandaits, and the estates on which they are found are 
entered in the revenue accounts as “ Kiurdiah Gerjat,”* but whatever 


* Lit, small forts or fortified posts, with lands annexed, 
Ca 
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may have been their number anciently, they are now too few and unimport- 
ant to claim a particular notice. The ryoti land, paying a fullrentto thé 
sovereign, demands our principal attention. According to the uniform 
system of India generally, it was partitioned into numerous grams, town- 
ships, or village societies. - The larger revenue allotments or circles of 
villages known to the Hindus. of Orissa, were denominated Aiand and 
Bisi or Bishe ; words meaning literally a portion or district. Each of 
these pefty districts was under the management and controul of two de- 
scriptions of hereditary officers, vested with police and revenue functions, 
viz. the Khand Adipati and Bishuya or Bissoee, (words signifying chief of 
a division,) who was the principal man; and the Bhoi Mil of the Ka- 
ran or writer cast, who had the more particular charge of keeping all the ac- 
counts and registers connected with the land. In parts of the Deccan, the 
same description of officers still exist, and are called the Des Mukh and Des 
Pandiah, terms of precisely corresponding import. They seem to have acted 
jointly in the discharge of some of their functions, and separately and in- 
dependently in regard to others. | One perhaps had the more especial 
duty of administering the police, the other of collecting the revenue ; whilst 
they both watched generally over the fiscal interests of the state, and acted 
as umpires and moderators of Punchaits, in investigating and adjusting 
disputes between inhabitants of different villages, or between the people of 
a village and their head man. Every respectable village had its chief and 
‘accountant, called the Padhan and Bhoi—but frequently several of the 
smaller hamlets of Orissa were associated together under one set of offi- 
cers of this name; much oftener the same individual performed both func- 
tions in a village; and sometimes none of the kind existed, in which case 
the charge of the village affairs attached more immediately to the division 
officer. § Where the Padhan and Bhoi both existed, they discharged res- 
pectively much the same duty in regard to their individual village or vil- 
Tages, as the superior officers exercised in regard to their circle of villages. 
The Padhan looked after the police with the aid of the village watch- 
man, who made his reports to a Sirdar or Sirdars called the Or Khan- 
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‘dait® stationed with the Bisoi ; the Bhoi kept the village accounts and fur- 


nished information to the Bhoi Mal or chief accountant. Al! thesé fune- 
fidnaries held their situations hereditarily, and were in the habits’ of 


mortgaging or even selling the whole or shares of them, with the sanction 
‘of the ruling power, just as we see the priests and oflicers in the temple of 
Jugunnath at this day disposing constantly of their several shewas or services, 
with the emoluments thereunto annexed. To infer from these circumstances 


any right of property in the soil, would seem equally rashand absurd. It isa 
nicer question whether under the old Hindu system the actual occupants of 
the soil, that is the ryots, were considered to possess any subordinate title of 


‘ownership in land. Thereareno obvious traces of such a right now remaining 


in Cuttack, as we read of in Canaraand Malabar. [have never yetbeen able 
to discover any well authenticated instance of the sale or mortgage of land 
by a Malguzari ryot of the province. The thani or fixed cultivators, however 


‘undoubtedly possessed under the old Rajas the privilege of hereditary 


occupancy ; their fixed assessment was light and easy; and there was then 
no one to dispute the matter with them, excepting thedespotic uncontroled 
sovereign of the country, who, whatever his claims in theory, of course 


‘required nothing from the land but an adequate revenue. 


_. The changes consequent on the subjection of the province to the Mogul 


eovernment come next to be considered, It is well knownthat after the defeat 
of the Afghan usurpers who had gained temporary possession of Orissa, 


‘by the armies of Acber under the command of his General Khan Jehan 


and others, the celebrated Dewan Téral Mall visited the province A. D. 
1580 to superintend ‘the introduction of his settlement of the crown lands, 


- founded on a measurement and valuation called the Taksim Jamma and 


Tankha Raqmi. The arrangements for the annexation of the Suba of 
Orissa to the empire, did not, however, receive their final completion until 
the arrival of Raja Man Sinh the Imperial Lieutenant, who assumed charge 
of the government in 999 Amli, 


® Thatis, the Khandait of the cultivating ax contradistinguished from the Military cnste; 
Cc# 
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Under his administration the heads of the existing branches ofthe Royal 
family were acknowledged as Rajas ; they were invested with the rank 
and titles conferred by the Mogul Court on officers of distinction; and 
extensive portions of country were assigned to them as hereditary fiefs in 
Zemindari tenure. No regular tribute appears to have been required from 
them on account of their own lands, but the right of investiture was resery- 
ed to the ruling power, with the privilege of levying such contributions on 
the accession of a new Raja, as it might be thought expedient, according 
to the circumstances of the times,to demand. The reigning prince was 


styled the Raja of Khiarda with the rank of a Commander of 3,500 “ Man- | 


sabi Seh Hazar Panjsad,” and his estate was composed of the jurisdiction 
called Killah Khdrda, with the Mehals Rahang, Limbai Pursottem Chet- 
ter, &c. alienated from the Khaliseh. To the two sons of Telinga Mukund 
Deo (the last dependent monarch), were assigned respectively with the 
title of Raja and rank of five hundred, Sarangher, Pattia, Sailo, Saibir, kc. 
and Al with Derabissi, and Uthaér. A certain number likewise of the great 
chiefs of Orissa (Zemindars and Sirdars, as they are called in the revenue 
accounts,) were placed under the orders and controul of each of the above 
Rajas, who collected the tribute before due from them, or then for the first 
time imposed. § Zemindar,* 1 may here observe, is the obvious translation 
of the word Bhinia, Bhyan, or Bhnpati, the common title of the ancient 
feudatories of this province, whose offices now received a Persian name, 
as well as their jurisdictions, the Hindi word Gerh, being exchanged for 
Killah, The more distant Zemindars were separated from the control of 
the superior Raja, and placed under seven principal Zemindars or Sawants 
(not distinguished however by the title ef Raja,) viz, the Zemindars of 
Keonjhar, Moherbenj, Bishenpur, Futtihabad, Naraingerh, Karrangher, and 


= 
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Nag or Bagbhim. The jurisdiction thus left to the Raja of Khfrda, ex- 
tended from the Mahanadi to the borders of Kimedy in Ganjam, compriz- 
ing 129 Killahs, Gerhs, or hill estates, exclusive of those situated within his 
own Zemindari. ‘The above number tallies exactly with that given in the 
Ayin Acberi, the author of which observes, “In Cuttack are one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts (killahs,) subject to the command of Gajapati.” 
The other two Rajas had under them altogether fifty-two Zemindaris and 
seventy-nine killah divisions ; and the seven Zemindars mentioned fifty-six 
ditto, containing one hundred. and one killahs—all exclusive of theirown 
estates, and the dependent killahs situated within them. The detail of the 
arrangements adopted by Raja Man Sinh for the disposal and management 
of the above important class of estates, cannot be very interesting to the 


- general reader, but 1 shall nevertheless introduce an extract from some old 


revenue accounts in my possession, which describe those arrangements, a3 
the documents in question are certainly highly curious, and they are not 
devoid of utility to those who have any concern in the administration of Cut- 
tack, and the two adjoining districts of Ganjam and Midnapore. I have 
added to the.translation from the Persian statement, a column shewing the 
present state and circumstances of the killahs which remain under Cuttack. 


EXTRACT. 
Statement of Killajat, in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject 
to tribute (Peshkash) according to the allotment of Raja Man Sinh in-999 
Under the Raja of Kharda whose Manseb is that of 3500 are placed 
exclusive of Mehals, thirty-one Zemindars, and two hundred killahs. 


The Raja's own estate of Khirda, one Zemindari, contains seyenty-one 
killahs, viz. Khirda, Rathipur, Ber Gerh, Sissupal, Jharpareh, Kuplipersad, 


_Paterpareh, Nonepur, Jamkhely, Tapang, Chatarma, Lal Sinh, Gangpareh, 


Malipareb, DGmdiima, Palih, Ramesar, Manibandh, Mankgora, Mangoi; 
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Kormati, Kalamatiah, Kondlogerh, Mangalajiri, Jaripareh, Rorang, Karm; 


Mallipareh, Narsingpersad, Baran Gerh, Karang, Mirtanjay Gerh, Kaimate 


tia, Usna, Baranda, Bal bhadderpersad, Nowailee, Banjgiri, Tarkai, Seraén 


Gerh, Matiapareh, Bangro, Bhingro, Koklo, Karki, and eight killahs, ia) 


Limbai; Andhariia, Dardtang, Kolapokhar, Tirah Sowri thirteen killahs, 
Nakhikot, Kaipadda, Bolgerh, Gamhapur, and Maljher, 


Under the Raja’s command are thirty Zemindaris of Hindu Sirdars, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-nine killahs, 


1 Zemindart. | Do. Killaks REMARKS. 













| | Now an independent tributary Mahal. 
soonest EE ees | Tributary subject to regulations, 
Ata res Under Kharda, | 
Kalan. J ek : Annexed to Limbai. Both of the 
ihpareb, above are still remembered as Khan- 
ae . 4 i daits which were wrested from the old 
eta. Pit Pre y, | feudal Chiefs by the Khurda Rajas, 
Narsinhpur, Esse et cit ape Mehals exempt from regus 
An Ra skeet tent ( lations, 
u Mile re, - . = J] 
Ah. a, = 5 r Annexed to Klurda, : Rg 
t fi, 7 = - —— 1 
Denkhanal, . = ™ 4 r ributary, 
Sishinda, None ane d ! 
Andhi ri, = - =" | 
Raleccsta * = "3 § This and the two following belon 
Achalkote, = = | pao to the Jagu of Kerar Moliamed, 
Nyagurh, . - = 
aera ta . = = | 
a0pur, - 7 "7 T ibut Q 
Daspalla, - = - | ‘ary 
Saran, 
Roheri, ; 
an ir, Bakahi ' s 
pal | Sater | f Now annexed to Khurda and the Jac 
Chattergerh, | 
Ghoomer, .. . 5 | This, and the seven following Hill Es- 
Kalicote, ee hy ee tates, are now under the Gaujam Dis- 
Karlo Atgeth or Haigerh, - j trict. They were separated from Orissa 
Chagatti, - . : about 1730 A.D, “They pay to the 
Maheri, . “ || British Government of Madras a fixed 
se i - : - revenue of nearly three Lacs of Ru- 
Palur, * “ pees including the Estates into whij 
Tikally Raghunathpur, th td zy 





they have been latterly subdivided, - 


ao. 
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Under the Raja of Sarangerh, whose Manseb is that of five hundred (ex- 
clusive of Mehals,) are placed thirty-one Zemindaris containing fifty kil- 
Jahs, 


- ’ The Raja's own estate with Balanta, two Zemindaris contains twelve’ 
killahs, viz. Killah Sarangerh, Bajgiri, Talgiri, Gowaligerh, Raghunath- 
~ pur, Pattiab, Kalabank, Atagerh, Motri, Garukun, Balanta, and Nur- 


Dependent Hindu Sirdars, holding twenty-nine Zemindaris and thirty- 
eight forts under the Raja's orders. 


REMARKS. 


The whole of these Killahs have 
been assessed under the British Go- 
vernment at the full Jomma. T) 
lie within and on the borders of the 
| Mogulbandi South of the Malanndj 

in all directions, chiefly on the East 
and Sith and ail retain the appella- 
tion of Killah in the Revenue gc 
counts ot the district. The Raja of 
Sarengher was deprived of all con- 
troul over the Sirdars or Khandaits - 
long before the Mahratta accession, 


zZemindari, Killahs. 


bent 
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| Ja Choprdes, A 
Kisi ' peread, - I . 
mene sc ace : | In Perguonali Saibeer,” 


|} In Pergunnah Gupnito, 





Under the Raja of Al with the rank of five hundred are placed twitnky: 
: four Zemindaris, containing forty-two killahs, 


=> a 
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The Raja's own estate of killah ‘Al, one Zemindari and one killah. 


Dependent Hindu Sirdars, twenty-three Zemindaris, containing forty- 
one killahs. 


Kanka, 
Rynia, 


Kojane. 
Kokilo Dip, 
Harrispur, 
Marrichpur, 
Biahenpur, 
Jamkurrera, 


Under the Zemindar 
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Zemindari.; Millahs, 


ea op Me eb 





REWAREAS. 
The first nine of these are now Tri- 


butary Estates occupying the Eastera 


Division of the Rajt The tenth lies 
on the western side under the hill and is 
held at a Tribute but subject to the re- 
guilatioos of the British Government like 
the preceding. $$ Few of the others have 
retained even the appellation of killal 
to the present day and the control of 


| the Raja of Al vver them bas loug ceased, 


of Keonjhar are fifteen Zemindaris and fifty-five kil- 


His own Estate one Zemindari, containing eleven killahs, viz. Anandpar, 
Sikri, &c. four killahs, Mitagher, and others name unknown. 


Dependent Chiefs fourteen Zemindaris, having twenty-four killahs, 


aeuklenel, v4 

ouzanda, - _ 
Kusitajher, - - 
Dholgerh, = ia 
FLAG ee, » = . 
Pachimkot, oul 
Penn - * ™ 
ate ti reh, : = 
~ Se Shakey : . 
Caochanda, = = 


Kptigerh, 
Aumbqhatia, Pynsan & Oral, 
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REMARKS. 

The first of these is noW one of the 
principal of the Todependent Tubutary 
Mehals. . The 2ad Tributary but subject 
to the Regulations, . Few of the others re- 


jtain the nome of Killah-and none the privi- 
lege of pay : 


at a fined Gasessment, 3 The 
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Under the Zemindar of Moherbenj twelve Zemindaris contaix 
two Killahs. 





His own Estate, one Zemindari containing eighteen killahs, viz viz. Bhunj 
Bhim, Mantri, Hariharpur, Dewalia, Piirnia, Karkachna, Samanbstts, Sir- 
honda, and small insignificant forts, ten, 


Dependent Chiefs, eleven Zemindaris having twenty-four killahs, viz. 






REMA RAS. 1 
Nilgiri, ote -) One of the-Cuttack Tributary Metals, 
{ Sinhbotim, = Ge! be Now au Inde,enttent Estate. © 
Barrebiitim, i — «= 
Narsinhpur ay ‘ : | § One of ithe Jungle Estates in the Mid- 
Mite: | tive. 2 EB napore district, 
Tyarchand = = = 
Jamcuida, © = ap 4: Fe Cuttort at the mouth of the Subgn- 
Chargerh, = =. - Ditt oh. “0% 
Talmunda, - . = | Que-of the Cuttask-Lilluhs, 7 
: Jamrapal, -_ - Ditto, 


= 


aeae the Zemindar of Bishenpur, are are twelve Zemindaris and twenty- 


His own Estate one Zemindari comprising fifteen killahs. 
Dependent Chiefs, elevea Zumindars, baving fourteen killabs; 
|femindari.| Willahs. 


REMARKS. 
Mysadal. 





_ , 1 Most af; are included in the Zil 
Kin zerh or Glizerh, ‘ Lt ‘bor Midas hoe pore - 
T imivok, - «= | Bishoapur itself, to ihe Juigle Mehal 
Huitragesh, -_ | Aillah. 
Koi egerla, - * a, 1 | 
Ma ibhim, - - 1 
Sivhhhimn, = « a, 
Bamandhin, © ~ - é Zz 
Wbhim or Balbfm, . i] | 
| ] Mr. Grant «nentions that Bograi 
Baguhinn or Hagahe, Lt 1 Qin Raipore im Orissa-formed anct- 
Raipus, . - vy 1 | ently) part of the a aj of 
. | Bishan par, Tiey w : ul to 
_ Je , UQdie Burdwan @hakteh incaigpAs. 
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Under the Zemindar of Futtihabad seven Zemindars containing seven- 
teen killahs. : 


His own Zemindari, Fottihabad, &c. containing two killahs. 


Dependent Zemindaris six, containing fifteen killahs- 


zemindaorj,; Aillahs, | REMARKS. 

Bahuria, Ai); a r 1 1 Belong chiefly to. Midnapore, , 
Ghateil | (shatsila is now, I believe. the resi. 
— = = a 1 2 dence of the Narsinh Gevh Zemindar. 
Mynschira, . = = 1 4 Mynachira and Narajoul lie on the 
Narajoul or Tarajol, - = 1 1 Eastern side of the Midnapore district, 

: = = 1 1 the irregular straggling Jurisdiction 
Nyagaon khalar, + - 1 3 both of the Cuttack aod Midnapore 


Chicfs arose of course unavoidably 
from the scattered position of the Gerhs 
placed under them, 


Under the Zemindar of Naraingerh, six Zemindaris, containing 17 killahs. 
His own Zemindari contains four killahs, | 





Dependent Zemindaris five, containing thirteen forts. 


Zemindari., Ailahs. REMARKS. 
Sopa mn ag “fe = l Fl | 
level urpur, . = = 1 2 
Uttarbehar, Se ele 2 
Pertab Bhan, - L 1 4 
Harisanker, eae . 1 I 


Under charge (of Zimmeh) the Zemindar of Karan Gerh six Zemindaris, 
haying eight killahs. 


His own one Zemindari, containing two killahs. 


Dependent (Tabidaran) five, containing six killahs. 


Zemindari,| Killohs, REMARES, 
Chatna, = o - 1 1 ; 
Dhowarpareh, = - js 1 1 + 
Gerh Dowali - - = j 1 >. 
Kyarchand, - - ‘ 1 
Cliuurassi, XC,= - - Ll a 
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. Under the Zemindar of Nag or Bagbhim. 


His own Zemindari one, containing two killahs, 


Zemindari. | Ailfshs. REMARKS. 
Rajcerh. - - - o 1 | 1 
Shijanbad, = “ - = 4 1 
Ghumera, - - - - 1 4 
Dhowalgerh, - - -  - 1 1 


Badshahi Thanels under Cuttack, - - = - - = - = - @1 


——_——— under Bengal, ee ee a 








Established in old times by Raja Man Sinh 999 Amlee. Cuttack, Pip- 
ley Neur, Talmal, Pacherah, Jajipur, Badrak, Soro, Ramna, Bastah, Jella- 
sore, Futtihabad, Narain Gerh, and Midnapore; the four last under Bengal, 


Under Kam Garkhan: Malid, Telingapenth, Santrapur, Clhattiah, Saraa- 
gerh, and Mahulpur. Under Hasim Beg Khan: Naltigri, Alemghir Shirgerh. 


Under Shujaa-ud-din, Patteh Gerh, Shujaa Gerh, Paikani, Ahmed pur, An- 
diyari, Tiran, Gope, Kujang, and Rynto, both of which latter ones were broken 
tp by the Zemindars. Mohammed Taki Khan after the seizure of Raja Ram- 
chander Deo planted twenty-two thanehs for the protection and subjugation 
of Rajwara from Bulwanta to Banpur, but they were all removed excepting 
Balanta when Bir Kishore Deo succeeded to the Raj by order of the King. 





_ Whilst the ministers of Akber thus wiseiy ieft the turbulent feudal chiefs 
or Khetri Zemindars to the management of those who from their local rank 
and hereditary iniluence were best qualified to centrol them, they consider- 
ed it expedient to adopt also with very little variation the system which 
they found existing for the administration of the affairs of the Kot, or as 
they called them the AAaliseh lands, that is the country annexed (o the Im- 
perial Dewan. , ‘The only marked change which they introduced, indeed, 

Dida hi 


= 
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was that of translating all the uieouth and harsh sounding Uria designati- 
ons of things and offices, Into more familiar Persian. terms of corresponding 
import. | 
The Kiauds and Bissees now became Pergunnahs; the Police and Re- 
venue Officers, Chowdris* and Vilaity (Mofassil or Provincial) Canungos, 
or generally Talakdars, the heads of villages Mokaddams; and the villages 
themselves Mouzas. - ‘Fhe larger-territorial division of Sirear was perhaps 
arbitrary, suggested by considerations. of financial convenience, or may 
have been copied from the Uria Dandpat. The term Mehal, or plural Me- 
halat, by which the Revenue lands were designated in contradistinction 
to Killajat or the Military ditto, comprized in Akber's time, each, several 
Pergunnahs, and answered nearly to the modern Chakleh, though it is now 


applied to every petty estate or interest separately engaged for with, the 
Collector. 


The Revenue Officers of the khaliseh lands, called Chowdris and Vi- 
laity Canungos, or generally Talikdars, certainly acquired no new rights 
under the Mogul Government. We find them on all occasions acting 
wah the Mokaddams as the fixed hereditary local, Officers of the state, 
discharging some of their functions in relation to their Pergunnahs jointly, 
others separately and idependently,—exercising in short the same privi- 
leges, and enjoying the same- percentage and profits, under the new as 
under the old system of things, Amongst the chief of their duties were 
oe collection of the Government Revenue assessed on their several divi- 
sions, the Control of Police, the adjustment of disputes relating to the 
Pergunnah generally, and the enforcement of all the government orders 
and instructions relative to the assignment and appropriation of lands. 
Their acknowledged profits were five per cent. on the collections, certain 

* The anther of ihe A . 


the Chowdri, Deamookbee : 
kurnee.” 


Yin Acberi says, spenking of the Siibeh of Bera,—" In this country they call 
the Conungoe, Despopdigh : the Mokatdam, Putay! and the Putwares, Aol 
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perquisites on fishery, orchards, produce of the juncles, &c. (the Phalkar, 
Jalkar and Bankar;) taxes on Trade (Muteharfa;) the privilege of granting 
leases to new settlers in villages where there were no Mokaddams; and 
the less distinctly avowed, though not less profitable, perquisite of granting, 
free of rent and selling, small portions of the lands called “ Banjar Kha- 
rej Jamma,” or waste unoccupied and unassessed land, which had either 
never been subject to rent, or had been deserted for years. (The Mokad- 
dams under them exercised privileges of a nearly corresponding nature and 
degree. They were often separated with their villages entirely from the 
control of the Talékdars, when their oppression had become intolerable, 
or they could purchase the favour of the ruling power. We find these 
persons constantly addressed jointly with the ryots and cultivators, in all 
the perwannehs and firmans both of the local and Supreme Governments, 
according to the well-known form, “ Let the Chowdris and Canungos, 
the Mokaddams, the ryots and eultivators of Pergunnah, so and so, sircar, 
so and so, know.” If ether evidence were wanting, the names and desig- 
nations of their offices would clearly explain the light in which they were 
viewed by the Moguls. Chowdri or Mokaddam signify simply chief or head 
—-Vilaity Canungo, the local or provincial Officer of account. ‘The Chow- 
dri Talékdar has been always treated under the British Government as a 
proprietor of land, and the ambiguity of the designation of Chief, prevents 
the error of such a view of his condition being apparent at first sight, The 
Canungo Talikdar has never been taken notice of in discussions regarding 
the land tenures of India. His denomination is so clearly indicative of a 
merely official tenure and occupation, that the most determined advocate 
of Zemindari rights would hardly perhaps maintain Ais claim to be called a 
Proprietor of the soil, though undoubtedly the title of both descriptions of 
Talikdars stands on precisely the same footing. To control and swperin- 
tend these local Officers of the old regime, and to maintain the principles 
of the new settlement inviolate, the offices of Sadder Canungo and Sadder 
Chowdri were instituted by Akber, or rather his Dewan Tooral Mall. The 
Sadder Chowdris, Canungos, and their establishments, should be carefully 
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distinguished from the Vilaity or local and country Chowdris and Cannn- 
gos, the Officers of the former Hindu Government. Whilst the latter were 
all Urias, the newly created Offices were invariably filled by natives of Ben- 
gal. This circumstance of country and descent, has latterly been almost 
the only distinction between the two, as the four Sadder Canungos of Cut- 
tack and many of their Gomashtehs contrived in process of time to obtain 
the management of a great number of Taliks, and became Talakdars, when 
their utility as checks and controllers must of course ina great measure 


have ceased. The situation of Sadder Chowdri has long ago altogether 
disappeared. 


Down to the conquest of the Province by the British arms, the functions 
and situation of the Chowdri and Canungo Talikdars and the Mokad- 
dams, remained precisely as I have above generally explained them. All 
Pergunnahs in the Marhatta accounts (with very few exceptions) are found 
entered as divided into the Taliks of Chowdris and Canungos named after 
the holder, Talika Chowdri, Talika Sudder Canungo, Talika Canungo 
Vilaity, &e. and the separated or MazkGri villages of such Mokaddams as 
had been entirely emancipated from their control, with certain alienated 
lands known by names and revenue terms which it is unnecessary here to 
mention. But on the introduction of the British Government and regulati- 
ons, all parties whose names appeared in the public accounts of the preced- 
ing administration as answerable for or intrusted with the collection of the 
public dues, were forthwith acknowledged not only as Zemindurs, but ag 
Proprietors of the land comprized in their Zemindaris. § Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of this admission and the advantages that have resulted 
from it, that it was fourided on an erroneous view of the state of things un- 
der the native Government, seems to me to he beyond all question. Low 
did this error, w hich seems to have been as generally prevalent every where 
else as in Cuttack, originate? 1 think its origin and prevalence may. be 
ascribed ¢ hiefly to three causes ; Ist. the want of a proper distinction being 
made between the rights and circumstances of the real ancient Zemindars 
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of the country, and those officers called by the Moguls Talakdars or by 
whatever other name, who exercised hereditarily the management and col- 
lection of the domains of the state; 29nd. the confused and inaccurate appli- 
cation of the term Zemindar by the natives of the country themselves, long 
before the accession of the British Government, which was probably a prin- 
cipal cause of the want of discrimination above noticed ; Srd. the failure to 
distinguish between the inheritance and sale ofan office (a practice probably 
peculiar to the Hindus) and the inheritance and sale of the land with 
which that office was connected and concerned. 


On the real and essential difference existing between the two classes in 
Orissa, properly called Zemindar and Talfikdar, I have already said enough. 
The former were the feudal Chiefs or Barons of the land, holding their 
estates by a title of property, and accountable to their sovereign only for 
the performance of sueh services, military or otherwise, as the condition 
of their tenure imposed. The latter were the hereditary Officers of Re- 
venue and Police, on the widely extended domains of the superior Raja 


himself. 


With regard to the second source of error which is indeed intimately 
connected with the first, I would observe that we may trace four different 
senses In which the term Zemindar has been at different and successive 
periods used and understood in this country. In the days of Akber and 
his successors down to some period of Aurangzeb’s reign, it was confined 
strictly to the old feudal Lords and Chiefs such as I have before described, 
who were the ancient original Bhayans, Bhipatis, or Zemindars. 2nd. At 
different periods of the Mogul and Mahratta government, Zemindaris were 
occasionally created in imitation of the Hindu practice, either by separating 
off a number of villages from adjoining Pergunnahs, or by allotting one or 
more Pergunnahs of the khaliseh land, as fixed assignments, to some distin- 
guished Chief or able Revenue Officer, Musselman or Hindu, to answer a 
particular purpose. These creations were apparently common in Bengal, and 
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no doubt have contributed greatly to puzzle and entangle the question of 
.Zemindari rights as relating to that province.* There are about five or six 
instances of the kind in Cuttack subsequent to Raja Man Sinh’s time, of 
which the Zemindari composed of Pergunnah Kardés, Antrudh>and Kal- 
j4ri, created as late as 1760-90, A. D. is the most remarkable case. The 
new tenure thus created would be naturally of rather a mixed and ambi- 
gious nature. It was obviously by no means the policy or general prac- 
tice of the Mogul Government to raise up an hereditary nobility, though 
they might occasionally adopt proceedings leading to that result, to an- 
swer some special end. If we look to the proper original import of the 
word Zemindar, the tenure in question woul] have some claims to be con- 
sidered as involving a right of property in the soil: but it me try the nature 
of the grant by the contents of the sunnud or deed itself which conferred 
it, We must unhesitatingly class the Zemindari so created, as’ nothing 
higher than a Talékdari, or a mere official trust, of the description called 
dhtimam. Instead of military service which the policy of the Musselman 
fovernment did not require, the Ahidmat or service enjoined in the Ze- 
mindari sunnuds to which I refer, is that of keeping up a good police and 
paying a certain fixed revenue. The remuneration to be enjoyed in return 
is always distinctly indicated, viz. the Nancar, Ras#Gm and Lowazimeh, 
or percentage and perquisites, The old Taldkdars, where Pergunnuks 
were thus granted, continued sometimes to existin a dependent capacity 3 
sometimes were altogether ousted or bought out, 3rd, dn latter times:as the 
vigour anil regularity of the old system became relayed, the Chowdri and 
Canungo Talakdars came to be known as the Zmiadars of their Pergun- 
nahs generally. Their Taliks were not, to be sure, entered in the publi¢ 
fecounts as Zemindaris, nor would any single Tulikdar call himself a Ze 
mindar, but they assumed conjointiy the distinction of Perguanah Zemiu- 
dars.and were so termed often by the ruling power, It is curious. and not 








' They may be in goneral distinguished by their Musselaan appellation; as Rajshabi, Mahmad 
Shahi, Fattihabad, Fattebpur, ko, aabati a 
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the rank of Zemindar, the proper Zemindars mounted a step higher and 
styled themselves Rajas. Before even the British accession, and certainly 
ever since that period, every hill and jungle Zemindar of Orissa has been 
pleased invariably to adopt the style and tithe of Raja. Atthe great Man 
Sinh’s settlement we find three Zemindars only acknowledged as such, wiz, 
the three Princes of the Royal family. _ All the other feudal Chiefs were 
classed in the rank of Khandaits, Sirdars, and Zemindars. The fourth antl 
last mode of applying the title of Zemindar is as under the British govern- 
ment, when every class and description of persons engaging in chief with 
the Collector for payment of revenue, obtains, on all occasions, the dignity 
and benefit resulting from that appellation. We may distinguish no less 
than seven different grades of persons holding offices and tenures connected 
with land, who appear in the Collectors accounts as Zemindars, and abso- 
lute proprietors of the soil : Ist. The ancient Zemindars (now Rajas) of the 
killah estates. 2nd. Zemindars of Mogul and Marhbatia creation, holding 





one or more Pergunnahs, as Cardes, Utikan, Shahabad, &c. 3rd. The Chow-, 


dri and Canungo Talakdars. 4th. The independent (Mazkdri) Mokaddams. 
5th. Village accountants, called Serberakars, and KArjis who sometimes 
managed their villages and paid the rents to the Marhatta government. 6th, 
The head-men (Pursettis) ef patnahs, oF villages containing merely houses 


with little or no arable land attached. 7th. The holders and proprietors of 


petty alienated portions of land called Kheridah, resumed jagirs, service 
lands (Mouajib), é&c. &e. 


It is Of some importance to my argument to consider how far the testi- | 


mony, éither direct or incidental, of the best writers of the country, supports 
the view which I have taken of the original essential difference between the 
Mogul Zemindars, and the great Revenue Officers called Chowdris and 
Canungos, or more renerally Talakdars ; and. of the confasiton created 
in latter times, by the inaccurate and indiscriminate application of the for- 


mer term. 
Ee 
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On the only occasions when the author of the Ayin Acberi mentions Ze- 
mindars, the word is used entirely in the sense | contend for, that is, 
as designating the class of Military Chiefs and feudatories, bound by their 
tenure to furnish troops, &c. for the service of the state, He mentions se- 
veral Rajput Zemindars (sometimes expressly under that denomination, 
sometimes as Bhimis) commanding bodies of Troops in Berar, in the account 
of which Sabeh also, he observes, that the Chowdriis here called Desmukh, 

Canungo, Despandia, &ec. but does not explain the nature of the duties of 
those officers. In treating of the Sibeh of Bengal likewise, he states, after 
recounting the amount: of the revenue, ““ And the Zemindars (who are most- 
ly Koits)* furnish also 23,330 cavalry, 8,01,148 infantry, 170 elephants, 
4260 cannon, and 4400 boats.” In a passage which occurs in part 3rd, des- 
eribing the duties of the Foujdar, the word Zemindar has been erroneously 
used by the translator Mr. Gladwin. The original runs thus, ‘“* Whena Bu- 
zerger, (husbandman or ryot,) or an Amil Guz4r of the Khaliseh, or a Jagir- 
dar, may prove refractory, he shall endeavour first to bring him back to his 
daty by fair words ;” which the translator renders, ‘¢ Whenever a Zemindar 
or a Collector of the Royal or Jagir land.” 


If the Royal domains, or Khaliseh lands, were really held, under the Mo- 
gul government, by a number of large proprietors, whether called Zemindar, 
or by whatever other name, it seems scarcely conceivable, that all mention 
of, and allusion to, such a class, should have been omitted in the chapter of 
the Ayin Acberi, (viz. part 3,) which treats expressly of the famous ten year's 
settlement of the imperial lands, and the arrangements and system of ma- 
nagement therewith connected. No one can peruse that chapter without 


"The remark that the Bengal Zemindars are mosily Koits or Cayasthas, who are of the Sankar va- 
ran, or mixed impure breed, inferior even to Sudraa, may seem parily at varianee with what Phave ad- 
vanced, but it should be recollected, that, as I have already stated, the genuine Cehatriyas are eutsi- 
dered to be extinct, in many parts of the country, and that thase who now represent and stand in the 
place of the regal and military class, are ofien of very inferior extraction. Tt will be seen, on reference 
to the lists of Kings in the work now referred to, that, out of five dynasties of sovereign Princes who 
aie Faber: Desa or Bengal, prior to the Mohammedan conquest, the first only were Khetris ; the 

our last Koils, 








being struck by the fact, that the entire bnsiness of settlement and collecti- 
on, isdescribed as lying between the husbandman and the officers of the go- 
vernment, called the Amil, Tepakchi, and Treasurer, conducted through the 
intervention of certain local functionaries, who are styled the Shikdar, Kar- 
kin, Mokaddam, and Patwari. It would be superfluous to qnote particular 
passages, in illustratron of what is so abundantly clear, from the whole tenor 
of the portion of the work alluded to. It cannot surely be imagined, that, 
if aclass ef so much importance as Zemindars and Proprietors had then ex- 
isted inthe Khaliseh land, no reference should ever once be made to their 
existence and interests, in speaking of the payments of the Ryots to the 
- (Officers of Government; the settlements to be made with them; the mea- 
surements of the land; the accounts of the same to be kept, and the parties 
by whom those accounts were to be signed and countersigned. By the 
Shikdar* and Karkun, in this place, are meant, I apprehend, the Chowdri 
and Canungo Talakdars, likethose of Orissa, or persons performing similar 
fanctions, Shikdar implies very wearly the same as Talikdar, the one de- 
signation signifying literally, holder er manager of a division ; the other, 
holder of an allotment or dependency... The Chowdri, is, twice only, that 
I can discover, mentioned by that appellation express, throughout the Ayia 
Acberi; first, in the account of the Sibeh of Berar, and second, in the part 
about Syergha/, which is defired to mean either money, pensions, or land 
bestowed as milk and madadmash. Tle passage is-this, “ Various illicit 
practices having been discovered, the Syerghal of the Afghans and Chow- 
dris of the Khaliseh, were annexed to the Exchequer.” : 


The eame indirect and incidental evidence may be drawn from Ferish- 
teh, whose history extends down to the death of Acher in A. D..1605. In 
ithe cases where be mentions. Zemindars, it is almost invariably as, Zemunda- 
ran 0 Rayyan Deccan, Zemindars and Princes of the Deccan; Zemindaran 

* fe i a 
* In Bengal, Shikdar has become an hereditary title or appellation like Chowdri, Bakshee, Maj- 
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Kohestan, of the hills, &c. and they are represented as powerful chiefs 
possessing forts, armies, and political influence, such as to this day are the 
attributes of Khetri and Rajput Chiefs. [tis curious enough, that, in near- 
Jy every instance where his translator Dow has introduced the word Ze- 
mindar, and more especially in those few interesting passages of Ferishteh, 
which touch upon the internal arrangements and institutions of the empire, 
the term has been gratuitously foisted in, and is not to be found in the ori- 
ginal. As a guide to future enquirers, I shall point out some of these errors 
which have attracted my notice. Dow states of Sultan Balin, “ Wherever 
the King marched, there was an order for the Sibehs, Zemindars, Fouj- 
dars, &c.to meet him.” This is, merely the translator's explanation of the 
sense of the passage. ‘The original is, “ Sultan Balin made it a rule, that, 
whenever he returned from his army, the head-officers and respectable 
men, (Sudér-o-Akabir,) came to meet him and offer presents.” When the 
same Prince goes to Sunargaon, in pursuit of the rebel Togral, Dow makes 
the Zemindar of that place join him with his troops; the original says only, 
* Dhoj Rai the Zadit or local governor.” _—_— In the accounts of the reigns of 
Feroze 2ud and Alla-nd-deen, the word Amra, used by Ferishteh, is twice 
erroneously translated Zemindar. In the description of the latter reign, a 
still more important inaccuracy occurs, in the account of the King’s mea- 
sures, for improving both the condition of his ryots, and the revenues of 
the Royal Exchequer. Zemindars and Jarmers are not once mentioned by 
Ferishteh, but it is observed, that, as the Chowdris and Mokaddams were 
very oppressive in their behaviour towards the ryots (zeberdest), they 
were set aside, and their dues (wajeh) resumed, so that they who had be- | 
fore worn fine clothes, rode on horses and affected all the state of Amras, 
were now reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty. In the history of Moham- 
med Third’s reign, the term Zemindar is again gratuitously introduced 
by Dow, as follows, “ Nizam Bam, a Zemindar, possessed of some lands 
in Oude, collected amob of the discontented farmers and rebelled.” The 
original text, which is obscure in my copy, calls him an.Amir of some kind, 
but never once makes use of the word Zemindar, Again, in pages $1 and 
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52, (vol. ii.) during Peroze Third's reign, Zemindars of Gorukpore and Kut- 
ter are mentioned by Dow, where Ferishteh distinctly calls them Mokaddams, , 
Zemindars a3 well a3 Mokaddams of Atava, are, it is true, in one part spo- 
ken of by the Persian historian, but he elsewhere also alludes to Rais and 
Rayjas of the same district. On the deposition of Abu Bekker, the translator 
observes, that the Zemindars, in various, parts of the empire, fell upon his 
followers and massacred them. The original says, “ the ryots ana others 
murdered them.” Whilst the designation so often repeated, has been thus 
constantly introduced into Dow's translation, ina manner quite unwarranted 
either by the sense or language of the text, it is strangely omitted, sometimes, 
in parts where it does occur in the original. Thus, Ferishteh, speaking of the 
warlike operations of the Emperor Mohammed Third, and the vigour of his 
government during the early part of his reign, says, “ He conquered the en- 
tire Carnatic, from sea to sea, taking possession of part of the country and 
obliging the Rajas of the other portion to pay tribute, and, from dread of 
his prowess, the Rais and Zemindars throughout the empire became submis- 
sive and obedient, and waited on the court to discharge their several duties 
and offices.” Dow renders the passage simply as follows, “‘ He soon after 
reduced the Carnatic, to the extremities of the Deccan, and from sea to 
sea, obliging all the Aajas to pay him tribute, by which means he again fill- 
ed the treasury withmoney.” Thelast of Col. Dow's mistakes, which I shall 
notice, is-one that has led the ingenious author of the essay on Asiatic Mo- 
narchies, to imagine a support to one (though not a material) part of his 
argument, which does not in reality exist. |The translator says of the fa- 
mous Ferid, alias Sher Shah, “When he arrived at his Jagir (inthe Sibeh of 
Jonpur,) he actually put his resolution in practice, by rendering justice to 
the poor, and reducing to order such of the Zemindars as opposed his au- 
thority ;” now the original states simply, “The Mohkaddams of several vil- 
lages being turbulent and refractory, he undertook to reduce them to order.” 
‘The word Zemindar never once occurs any where in or near the passage. 


| The only inference which I would draw from the above, is, that, in those 
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_ times of the Mogul government, when the financial system of the empire 
existed in full vigour, the misapplication of the term Zeminiar to the Chow- 
dris and Canungos of the Khaliseh lands, or to any inferior class, had 
not become general in Hindastan. ‘That the designations, and, perhaps 
too, the oflices and rights of the two classes, were in latter times much éon- 
founded together, is abundantly clear. Tt cannot, of course, be expected, 
when we consider the vague, mutilated, and imperfect state of all Indian 
histories and revenue accounts, that the origin and progress of this confa- 
sion should admit of being explained with such precision as to remove all 
doubt, or difference of opinion. The first symptoms of it are perhaps to 
be observed during Aurangzeb’s reign.* After his death, ‘and especially 
from the time of Mohammed Shah, and the early period of the eighteenth 
century, we meet with frequent instances, in Firmans and Perwannehs, of 
the word Zemindar being either added after Chowdri and Canmego, or 
substituted in lieu of those terms. Ta proof of this statement, I need only 
refer generally, to the numerous documents of the kind which are yet forth- 
coming, and may be consnited by those who feel interested in the discussi- 
on. Tt will be observed, that they always purport to address, and convey 
orders to, the whole body of persons connected, in any Way, with the land in 
a Pergunnah or Chakleh, belonging to the Khaliseh Sherifeh—the Amils, 
Mutasaddis, Chowdris, Canunges, Mokaddamas, ryots, and cultivators, It 
is superfluous to add, after what has been above stated, that the preper 


* Thefamous grant of the femiudari, &e. ofthe 24-Pergunnnhs to the Company by Jaffer Ali Khan 
in 1764 A. D. furnishes an apt and curious illustration of the extraordinary confusion which prevailed 
latterly, ‘in regard to the designation of the head classes of middle-men connected with the land. I 
shall therefore give a translation of it from tho original, on the records of the Persian Office, * Let the 
Zemindars, Chowdris, Canungos, Talukdara, M okaddams, Ryois aud Unhabitants of the Chakleh of 
Hoogley, ke. in Bengal, know, that since the office (or service) of the #emiadari, and Chowdralié anil 
Telukdari, as below, has beon assigned to the English Company, they must be allowed to enter upon 
the ful exercise and enjoyment of all the duties and privileges of the same, and the Ryots within the 
himits of (heir Zemindari must experience noannoyance: Let tho aforesaid Campany constantly ¢x- 
ert themselves to increase the eu! tivation,’ and let them pay regularly the Revenue ofthe estate into the 
Exchequer, ke. ke, Considering the above Company'as Zemindar and Chowidri, and Taluhdar, you will 
allow them to appropriate all the perquisites and advantages thereunto annexed, and feel assured that 
all their complaints and representations willbe attended to.” At the foot of the grant, the 24-Perrun. 
Bahs ore specified hy name, In this sannad, it may be remarked, thore is little enough appearange of a 
taut of land and propriciary rights, 
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Zemindars or feudal Chiefs being distinctly circumstanced, and ‘subject 
to the control of a different department of the state, viz. the Sultannat, 
ér Nizimat, could never of course be included in these official addresses, 
from the Khaliseh or Dewanni department, to the husbandmen and officers 
of all classes on the lands composing the imperial domains. I must not omit 
to notice the famous Firman of the Emperor Aurangzeb Alemgir, addressed 
to Rashik Das, which has been translated and printed with former: discus- 
sions regarding the Zemindari tenure. ‘In this the ** Amils, Chowdris, Ca- 
nungos, Mokaddams, and Patwéris,” are frequently mentioned in every part 
and, in ove instance, the expression is varied by writing ‘‘ Amins, Amils, Ze- 
mindars and others.” If the dateand translation of the document are strict- 
ly correct, it may be considered to evince an earlier application of the term 
Zemindar, to the officers of the Khaliselh land, than I should be on other 
grounds disposed to admit. | 


The second cause of error, respecting Zemindari and Talékdari rights, 
which has occurred to me, is the failure to discriminate between the sale of 
lands and of the offices connected with them. In Cuttack, the offices of 
Talikdar and Mokaddam, were, in conformity with the universal Hindu 
practice, strictly hereditary ; the rent or revenue of the lands payable to the 
state had been fixed and settled with reference to the capability of the soil, 
and the established rules for the division of the crop ; and certain perqui- 
sites and emoluments were allotted to all parties concerned in the busi- 
ness of collection and management, which (together with illicit gains) ren- 
dered those situations, though less valuable than at present, still objects of 
solicitude and ambition to the class who alone were likely to hold them, 
under the native administration. Such being the case, it was a frequent 
practice of the Mogul government, to oblige the Talikdars-or Mazkéri 
Mokaddams, when they had embezzled the revenues, or otherwise falleninto 
arrears, to dispose of a portion of what they held, when the price obtained 
was invariably paid into the local treasury in discharge of balances. The 
custom may be considered to indicate a recoguition of property, on the part 


| 
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of those classes of functionaries in their ¢ffices, (though fhe sales in qnes- 
tion, termed Bye Sultani, in general bere little the character of voluntary 
and unconstrained transfers,) but certainly cannot be held to establish any 
title of property im the soil itself. In most cases, the thing sold is carefully 
defined to be the whole or a share of the Talikdari and Chowdrahi, of 
the Taldkdari and Wilaity Canungoship, or of the Mokaddami of a Talik 
or village. Occasionally there is some ambiguity, where a single village 
only is disposed of, but J am persuaded that no person could rise from the 
perusal of a number of such deeds of sale of the old times, without being 
satisfied, that they transfer nothing more than a hereditary official tenure in 
a village or villages, or portion of a Taldk, the profits wliaching to which 
are defined in the margin or endorsement, as well as the fixed revenue as- 
sessed, called the Tankhah Raqmi and Jamma Kemal: _ I observe, that, in 
the very first of the cases brought forward inthe appendix to Sir J. Shore's 
Minute, on the permanent settlement, as an instance of the sale of Zands in 
Bengal, the thing disposed of is distincily stated to be, two-sixteenths of the 
Chowdrahi* of Kismat Pergunnah Fattehjaujpur, sold by Kamal Chowdkito 
Hari Sircar, 


In like manner, 'l apprehend that the sense of the words Mulik and 
Milkint, which occur generally in the Cuttack deeds of sale, asin those 
of a similar nature in Bengal and elsewhere, must, in any consistent and 
intelligilile view of the case, be held to apply only to the office and per- 
quisites of the igeller, implying that he enjoyed them hereditarily, by a 
tenure indipendent of the will of any Jocal superior, in contradistinction 
‘0 en, affice held by a mere Gomashteh, or ephemeral agent at the pleasure 
cfanother. Iudeed, the Milkiat, or right of property asserted, i is most com- 
monly and .distinetly stated to refer to ihe Chowdrahi,f Canungoi, and 
Mokaddammi, df such were not the case, i( would follow that the same 


* Situation of Choma), i 
t Or Anglice Chowdriship, Canungoship, and office of Mokadtam, 
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land might have two different kinds of absolute proprietors, for Mokad- 
dams, who had the right of selling their Mokaddammi, existed (in Cuttack 
at least) on the Talik of every Chowdri and Canungo, who might similarly 
dispose of his Talakdari or apartofit. The difficulty vanishes when wé 
view them, as, what they unquestionably were, offices connected with the 
Jand, of different degrees of authority and importance, each having its distinct 
duties and perquisites, In the Southern Pergunnahs, formerly onder the 
Khirda Rajas, where the heads of villages and accountants retain their old 
Hindi appellation of Padhan and Bhoi, we find them constant] y selling shares 
of their Padhanee and Bhoi Giri; or offices of chief and accountant, with a 
proportionate allotment of the service lands and Rassim attached; and 
these transfers, the real nature of which it is impossible to mistake, serve to 
throw a strong light on the character of similar transactions in other parts, 
where the use of terms of doubtful import, has invested the subject with a 
degree of ambiguity which probably will never be altogether dispelled, 


Actual sales of Jand, or rather ground, were not however unknown un- 
der the native administration of Cuttack, and wherever it was clearly in- 
tended to sell such, so many bigas are plainly stated in the Qobalehs to he 
the subject of transfer, without any periphrasis as to the Zemindari, Ta- 
likdari, or Mokaddammi right in them. Such sales however were confined 
to a partieular description of land ealled Arazi Banjar Kharij Jamma, or 
ground, waste, unoccupied, and unassessed, in the disposal of which the 
Talékdars and Mokaddams were allowed by prescription to exercise con- 
siderable pri ‘ileges, If only two or three bigas were sold for the building 
of a house, patna, &e. or disposed of as rent free, the individual Taldkdar 
or Mokaddam executed the deed, with the sanction of the ruling power, 
implied by the necessary attestation of the Sudder Canungo, or his agent : 
if a larger quantity as a batti, or so, was to be assigned away, the deed of 
transfer was executed jointly by the Chowdris, Canungos, and Mokaddam, 
or Mokaddams. This mode of transfer gave rise to a curious tenure in the 
’ | Fr 
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district of Cuttack, called Kharideh or purchased, and Milk Kharidah, 
which often comprized much valuable land, owing to good land being frau- 
dulently alienated, instead of the Banjar which the deeds set forth, and 
they formed a constant subject or scrutiny and resumption on the part of 
the Officers of the native government. The purchasers of such property 
often again transferred it to others, and the privilege of sale likewise seems 
to have been conceded to those who enjoyed rent free lands, under grants 
of the government as, milk, ayma and madadmash. A full discussion and 
investigation of these matters would however lead so far, that Eam obliged 
fo content myself with the above general reference to the principal consi- 
derations which strike me, as necessary to explain the land tenure in Orissa 
Proper. 


. T have inserted in the notes* translations of a few deeds of sale and sun- 


* Sule of a Chowedree's Talook attested by the Seal of the Cazee, and Signature of the Suidder Canoongoe's 
“~ T who am Ratton Mun Gujlnder Chowdree, son of Hurdee Ram Gujinder Chowdree, son of ——- 
inhabitant of Ma. Shamsoonderpore, in Persunnah Byaung Sircar Burlruwk. Since Fam altogether 
unable to pay the balances due from the foor Biswa Talook, including Mouzahs Shamsoonderpare, Sic, 
in the above Pergonnah, and have been placed in confinement on that account by the Obdedar Mirza 
Bengalee Beg, | do of my own free will and consent soll for the aum of 104 K. 10 P, as per margin to 
Rasheharee Mahapater, son of Oordhub Nurrinder Rate, son of Moorlee Dhar Hortichundun, inhabit. 
ant of Mougah Byanng Pergunnah ditto, the aforesaid four Biswa Talook, together with the Duftur 
Chowdrace which I have beld to this day in proprictory possession (Kiala Haz. al yuom dur taht tusrroof 


alikaueh midasht]. Let the purchaser as Jong as he lives, and afterhim his sons and his son's sons. 


exer! themselves in-bringing the same inio cultivation and beeareful to discharge the Government dues, 
He will enjoy the profits and make food’ any logses that may ensue. Neither I, nor my heirs, nor my 
brothers, nor their heirs, will hereafter have any right or title in the Talook. Should any one advance 
a claim, it will be false and unfounded. This fis written as a Sunnod Kobalely Talookdaree [or Deed 
of Sale of a Talookday ee,] Dated 28th of the month Rubbeo Ool Awwul 1168 Umilee. 


? Moazahs and 14 Biswas, Mokurres Raqba, Arazee Batters 540 212 0 
Mokurrarch Tanka Ruqmee, = - ss i: “ = - Rs. 7 Ik O 0 

' Jumma Kemal Cowris, : ! ! = é fe ~ K. 517 4 0 0 
! Kahuas P. G. C; 
i |“ Eyottee, - - - = = - ee o4 5 0 0 

; Moujrace, a - 2 15 UO 


ir - - = = | = 
_ Total two Moozas 13 Biswas, and the Dufier of 4 Biswas of the Pergunnah, viz. Shamsooaderpore 1 
Mouzi—Kath Moonda | ditto—Kistonmt Husanabad 8 Biswas—Kismut Roopa & Biswas. 
ed Deed 








nuds, selected from a vast mass of such documents in my possession, which 
will serve to illustrate the argument maintained in the preceding pages. 





. Deed of Sale of portion of a Talook of Willaity Canoongoe. - 

- Purchaser Meer Kamal Ood Deen, son of Meer Moosabit, son of Meer Umad,; Seller Jagerunath 
Maintee, son of Mubee Maintee, Canoongoe Willaity of Perzunnah Coordais, in tho Sircar of Cuttack. 
-Binoe 1 the Seller have to this day held the whole and entire Talookdaree and Willaity Canoongoeship 
of Mousa Jinkar Sowanlo, in the above Pergaunnoh, my Talooka [Talooka Rondeh ki dur tuht o tusur- 
‘roof Malikaneh kheod dash) in full proprictory possession, I now sell the same with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereto, as Meel, Hireeq, Ashjar, Abjar, &e. ke. of my own free consent, for ihe 
um of ene hundred Kahawnuns of Cowria, o fair and even price, to the above mentioned Purchaser. 
Having received the amount I have paid it into the Treasury of the Fotedar of tho Pergunnah in dis- 
charge of my balances, Let the Purchaser culiivate the above Village, pay the peblic dues and bring 
it under his Talookdaree and Canoongoe management [bu Talookdaree of Canoongoe khood uml nu- 

moodeh}. Neither J, nor my heirs will hereafter have any claim. ; 


r / 4. Mowsa. 

: Mokurrurch Rugqha Arazee Battecs, - - - * - 13 00 
‘Thitto Tunkha Ruqmee, : - - Sa. Ks. 273 0 O 
Ditto Jumma Komal Conris, <- 607 oO O 


' Price of Talookdarce and Willaity Sekowugiebip bie separated,Kah. 100 0 0 
from the Tulooka of the setter J usvenet Mainiee, and entered asa Talooka M uzkooree, dated 1th 
-Showal, 1132 Unies. 

-. On the back the Chehreh Bundee, or descriptive Roll of the Seller is given. 


Deed of Sale of Ground. 

T who am Sudanund Mahapater, som of Gopee Mahapater, son of Moorley Mahapater, Chowdree 
of Pergunnah Byaung, in the Sirear of Badruck, in the full possession of my stuses, of my own free 
‘consent declare that 1 have sold a parcel of pbout 11 Bigas 112 of land Baajer Kharij Jomme 26 
“Dustee measurement on the Roqba of Mouza Dburinkuntpore, my Talooka, (or dependent on me) which 
a speoibed below has to this day been in. my possession, with every thing on and belonging to it to the 
revered, ‘Saeed ood Deco Mobummud, for the sum ef Sicoa Rupees 19 3, the fair and current price, Let 
‘him dispose of it as he likes; should the Hakin ever claim » Jamon tcom it, twill he answerable.” 

_ Here follows aspecilication of boundaries, — - Dated 10th Rejeb, 1144 Umer. 


Peed grimting Ground free of Rent, by Tulookdars of a Pergunnah jointly. lta 

We who are Futteh Khan Chowdree, Bamdoc Cancongoe and Kishen Canoongoe Zemindars of 
saretss Saced ‘Abad in the Sirear of Cattack, dectare as follows: Since Bishnoo Churn Doss 
Birjabashee, inhabitant of Mouzah Nojal’ ‘in Perganhah Deozaon Bissce has no means of subsist- 
ence and is anableto give food to the aumerous Fakira and Byshnoos, who are constantly resorting to 
him, and thereby suffers extreme distress, we have therefore of our own accord and free will appointed 
7 Battees7 Bigas 11 Ghoonts Arazee Bunjor kharj Jimma, from the Ragha of the Mougahs fAllach to 
our Tulooks as below, to he hereafter beld by himas Khyrat. Let the above-mentioned take possession 
of 4he Land and bring into cultivation and expend the profits in maintaining himself and other Fakirs 
and Byshnoos ; should we or our beirs ever attempt to resume it, may we gotohell. This iagiven as 
a Sunnad Khyrat. a 

Here follows a specification of the Villages in each Talook from which the Lands was Pert Dat- 
ed Jéth Jumadool Awwul, 1165 Umlee. ; , é 
a Ff2 )  dmether 


== ff 
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Another Sclling Ditto. 

We who are Jye Kishon Race Canoongoes Sudder, Ramchander Bhooyan Canoongoe Willuily, Deew 
Molummud Chowdree, and Sirdar Puttee, Chandoo Naik, Rujib Naik, &c, Moquddums of Perguonah 
Sunnawut, in the Sirear of Badruck declare as follows: Since about 1 Battee 8 Bfgas 12 Ghoonts of 
Land, on the Ruqba of Mouzahs Khundibra, Pastapore, nnd Mundial, our Talooks had become entire- 
ly waste and deserted [wyran oftadch] we bave measured out the same with the authorized Pudkeb, 
and’ have sold it for the sum of Sa, Ra. 35 to the respected Sir Must Khan according to legal forms. 
Let the aforenamed Khan take possession of the same and proceed to establish garden and Potna with 
‘the fullest confidence and security. Neither we nor our heirs will ever hereafier have Davee, Dukhl, or 
Huq, of any sort, in the above-mentioned parcel of ground. Dated the 11th Sowal, 1121 Umlee. 

Here follows the usual Chuckbundec. 


Deed of Sale of the Zemindaree of a Village. 

I who-am Basunt Race, son of Sudashib Race, san of Jeet Race, inhabitant of Kusbeh Pergannah 
Horrihurpore, in the Sirear of Cuttack, in the full possession of my senses declare in this Mujlis, that 
the Zemindaree and Talookdaree and Moqaddaumes of Mouza Naroo, in Pergunnah Athaees has been: 
heretofore in my possession (dur tahtibundeh), Being unable from land falling out of cultivation to 
pay the public assessment, bhave of my own free consent disposed of the Zemindaree of the said Mouza, 
for the sum of 600 Kahons of Cowria of Lochmon Race, son of Hur Race, son of Baboo Race, and have 
received the amount from the Tehvil of Narain Datt Gundooah. Let the purchaser take possession of 
the Zemindaree, ke. of the above Mouza, the Bhagat, Khanabares (or Dehee) Land, the Cocoanut Plan- 
tations, &c. whatever in short attaches toit, and exerting himself to extend cultivation, and lethim pay 
regularly the Government does, Neither J, nor my heirs will hereafier advance any claim onthe abovo 
Moura. This is givens a Kobalch and Kubsool Wusool. Dated Rubee ool Awwul, 1208 U. 


Sale of « Moquddumee. 

Twhoam Bynsee Sawant Singhar, son of Dasruttes ditto, son of Inderjeet ditto, Moquiidum of Mouzn 
Tsaupore under the Talookah of Jugganathpersaud:in the Sirear of Budrock. Since I have hitherto 
held the Moquddamee of the above Mowga in fall proprietory possession (dar taht o togurroof Malika- 
neh khood-dashtom,).bat am now unable to-pay the public Revenue assessed thereon ; therefore of my 
own free will, in fall possession of my senses, T sell the Moquddumecof the above Mouzah forthe sam 
of 421 Kahons of Cowria to [saan Sawant, son of Baagiratte Sawant, son of Bynsee Sawant, Mogud- 
dom of Dewnal Dehee onthe above Talook. Having received the purchase money, Phave paid it into 
the Tehvil of Barres Sahoo, Fotedar of the above Talook. I hereby declare that let the purchaser tak- 
ing possession of the Moquddamee of the above Village, exert himself with full confidence in the cul- 
tivation of it and pay the Government does. Neither T,. nor my brethren, nor my heirs will bereafter 
advance any claims thereon. This is given as a Sunnud Koebaleh Mognddumec, 








One Movza, 

Moqarrurch, Arazee, - - - - - - “ - 712 & 
Ditto Tunkhah Roqmee, Rs. - : - - . = - 6 8 Oo 
Ditto Jumma Kuma!, Khs, - - - - - - - - MLi2 0 
Ryottec, - - - - - = - = - - 145 10 oO 
Mujrace, - = . -— * - - - - - a 2 0 

Kahuns, Cowria, 151 12 0 

Dated Zist Raman, 1175 Umlee, —— 
Deed 
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Deed af Sale hy Pudhans of Mowza Odeypore in Pergunneh Limbaee. [Oria,) 
Dated Wednesday, 27th Assin, im the 43d Ank or year of the reign of Raja Beer Kishore deo 
Maharajah. 

We four persons, Dhurnee Daa, Koornee Dus, Kesub Das and Seba Das, Pudhans of Mousa 
Odeypore in Perguonah Limbace, having this day received from Kishen Patjoosee Mahapater, inha- 
bifant of Putna Kishen Sarunpore Mat Detang im the above Pergunnah, the sumof Rs. 76-8 in cowris, 
or atthe current rate of exchange of 2k. 4p. per rupee, altogether 172 kahuns, which is a fair price, ox. 
ecute the following deed of sale. We sell to you our Pudhanee or right of masagement (huki-serberal:) 
in the whole of the snid village of Odeypore, the Ruckba of which is about 15 battecs, 10 bigas, and 
also our Hita Pudhanee or service lands, which are 3 bigas Dehee, 3 bigahs Kala, and 7 bigas Sarud, 
altogether 13 bigas. You will hold the Pudhanee of the village as long aa the sun, moon and earth 
Jast. Should any Sawunt or chief, or our heirs or any other claimants advance.a claim, we will bo — 
responsible, so long also you will enjoy the Hita Pudhanee or service lands, which we have sold, with 
every thing above and beneath, water, dry land, mineral productions, wells, wood, stones, fruit trees, 
&e. You may cot down and planttrees on the ground and actas you please with the above Hita, also 
you will receive the customary Sarbee (Siropa) of Sri Jugguonath Jeo, This Deed will stand for ever 
asa kiria Putr and Bishodun or receipt. 

Witnesses, several Pudhans and Bhooces. 


Deed of Sale hy a Bhocee or Village Accowntant. 
Dated Monday, 25th Assin, in the 17th Auk or year of the reign of Biresroo Raja Dirb Sing Deo 
Maharajah. | - | 
I whoam Rugoo Nath Maintee, Bhooce of Mouza Gowree Pot Matiapara in Pergunnah Limbaee, 
execute in behalf of Sonkur Putoaik, inhabitant of Mouzn Odeypore the following Deed of Sale, hav- 
mg this day received from you the sum of 35 repees in cowris or kahuna 83-2 al the rate of 2-6 per 
rupee, which is a fair and even price, I hereby sell to you in exchange for that sum the Bhooee Giri or 
Office of Bhooee of the said Mouza, which was formerly purchased by my father with the sanction of 
the Maharaja. The Ruckbah of the village is about 85 battees (or bigas 1,700). [sell you likewise my 
Hita lands which are established at the customary rate of 12-8 per batter, with my Dustoores and Rus- 
soom. You will enjoy the office of Bhoove and the Hita land as long as the sun, moon and earth last. 
Should any Sawunt (chief) or Huqdar, or neighbour or beirs of mine advance any claims,I shall be 
responsible for satisfying them, Till the day of resurrection you will possess the Hita land, and every 
thing above and beneath it—water, dry land, mineral productions, ponds, wells, trees, stones—you 
may cutdown and plant trees at your pleasure. This is given as a Deed of Sale and receipt. 
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PART II. 


Chronology and History. 


- "THE learned Natives of Cuttack maintain, that, in latter ages, upon the 
decline of that py t monarchy of upper India, whose history seems des- 
tined to remain ever buried in the darkness of fable and uncertain tra- 
dition, four principal thrones or races of Hindoo Princes. ruled over the 
country, viz. the Narapati, the Aswapati, the Chatter or Chatrapati, and the 
Gajapati. By the first they understand the Ram Rajas or Sovereigns of 
Yeligana and the Carnatic, who opposed the earlier Musselman invaders 
of the Deccan, under Sultan Ala-ud-din; the second throne they place 
in the Marhatta country, and intend to designate by the epithet, no doubt, 
the old and powerful Rajas of Deogir or Tagara, of whom frequent men- 
tion is made in Ferishteh ; ; by the third* they mean apparently the cele- 
brated line of RajpGt Princes whose descendants are found at Ambher 
and J yepur; the fourth is the title given to the Monarchs who ruled over 
Orissa, from the earliest times of which any authentic records are preserv- 
ed. The origin of these thrones or sovereignties, they trace back to the 
four great feudal vassals of an empire, which they firmly believe to 
have extended over the whole of Hindustan, from the commencement at 
least of the Cali yuga; and they explain their titles by reference to the 110- 
minal -offices held, or services performed by them, + when in attendance on 
the Lord Paramount or supreme Raja at the Court of Hastina (Hastiya- 
pura) and Delhi. Thus the Narapatit is supposed by some to have been 
the commander of the armies: the Aswapati, the lord or master of the 
horse; the Chatrapati, the bearer of the imperial umbrella or standard of 


“I should mysclf be inclined to place the Chatrapati Rajas in the Marhatta country, as Sri Cha- 
trapatl was one of the tithes adopted by the Peshwuhs, and it seems reasonable to suppore that they 
may have borrowed it from ay ancient local dynasty so designated, 


t The titles imply respeciively, “ Lord of Men ;* “ Lord of horses;” “ Lord of the Umbrella,” and 
“ Lard of Blephants," OF Os we shog ld any, i: Master of, ke.” 


- 
= 
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state’; and the Gajapati; the master of elephants. Others have it that the 
epithets were derived from the designations of the four gates of the palace, 


at which the chiefs in question took their stations, when present at the capital. 


~ The recollections preserved of these races of Princes are by no means 
confined to Orissa: Inthe Canara Raja Padhati translated by Dr. Bucha- 
han, the fabulous monarchs are first described as usual beginning with Yu- 
dhishthira, and the author then states, “After this N arapati, Gajapati, and 
Aswapati, three thrones were established.” He then details the Princes of 
the Narapati line, who ruled over that portion of the Deccan. They are 
now probably forgotten in upper India, but seem to have been perfectly 
well known and familiarly spoken of, even at Delhi, only two centuries 
ago.. There is a highly curious passage in the Ayin Acberi, where treating 
of the game of cards with which the Emperor Acber recreated his royal 
mind, the writer observes, “This is a well-known game. At first the pack 
consisted. of twelve kings with eleven cards dependent upon each in the 
following order. First, Aswaput, the king of the horses. He is painted on 
horse back like the king of Delhi, with the Chutter, Alum, and other ensigns 
ofroyalty. Second, Gujput, the king of elephants, is mounted on an ele- 
phant like the king of Orissa. Third, Nurpiit, the king of men. Like the 
king of Vijayapur, (Quere, Vijayanagara?) he is seated on‘a throne and has 
different kinds of soldiers attending him on foot,” &e. &e. 


It is of the fourth and probably least important race of Hindu monarchs 
of the middle ages, the Gajapatis* of Orissa, that I propose to offer an ac- 
count in this part of my paper ; but to render the chapter complete, I shall 
add a sketch of the history of the province down to the date of the British 
conquest, A. D. 1803. 


The earlier native histories of the country are of the legendary or fabulous 


* Derived from Gaja, an elephant, and pati (potens,) & Master or potentate. 
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class, copied from the Péranas, but embellished or disfigured by a plenti- 
fal admixture of local traditions. Their later annals assume an air of authen- 
ticity about the date of the accession of the family called the Kesari Vansa, 
473 A.D. prior to which the accounts are so replete with obvious false- 
hoods, contradiction, inconsistency, and anachronism, as to be equally un- 
intelligible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names 
and events, only, has been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the Christian wra, and to adapt these to their favorite system of chronolo- 
gy, the brahmins, who will never admit want of information onany subject, — 
have been obliged to give an expansion to the reigns of their traditionary 
Rajas, in some cases of five or six hundred years, and in all, far beyond the 
natural or possible term of the human life.* As, however, it will not be 
uninteresting to those curious in researches into Hindu antiquity, to learn 
what traditions the matives of this district have preserved regarding their 
history in the earlier ages, I shall begin my sketch of the contents of their 
annals from the remotest period to which they profess to go back. 


The sources from which my information has been chiefly derived are, Ist. 
A work in Sanserit called the Vansavali, belonging to a Jearned brahmin 
of Piri; said to have been origmally composed by some of his ancestors 
three or four centuries back, and continued down in the family to the pre- 
sent date. 24 The chapter of the Mandala Panji or Records preserved 
in the temple of Jagannath, called the R4j Charitra or Annals of the 


{ 





* Mr. Mill's observation on Hindo history does not hold good with regard to Orissa; Whilst we 
receive accounts, the most precise and confident regarding the times of remote antiquity, not a 
mans of 1 prince in afier ages is presented in Hindu records, A great prince, named Vicramaditya, 
is said to have extended widely his conquests and dominion and to bave reigned at Magud ha 206 
Years ufter Chandrabija. From that time eren fiction ix silent. We hear no more of the Hindus and 

their transactions till the era of Mohammedan conquest; when the Persians alone become our instruc- 
tors." The writings called classical indeed conduct us no further than the period indjeated in the 
above passage, but the detail which I propose to give will show (whatever may be thought of the va- 

jue or muthenticity of my materials) that the Hindus of this province de possess accounts, which earry 
an eve of truth, and which they themselves believe, of their more modern kings and their 
actions. 


a | 
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Kings” in the Uria language, which records are stated to haye been com- 


menced upon more than six certuries back, and to have been since regularly 


_kept up. 3d. Another Vansavali or Genealogy written in Sanscrit on leaves 
-of the Palmyra tree, procured from a brahmin living in the family of the 


Raja of Puttia Sarengerh, one of the branches of the royal house of Orissa. 


Less certain and trast-worthy guides than the above, are to be met with in 


the numerous Genealogies, or Bansabali Pothis, as they are vulgarly term- 
ed, possessed by nearly every Panjia or Almanac maker in the province, 


They in general abound with errors and ‘inconsistencies, but occasionally a 


few facts or illustrations may be gleaned from them. 


Conformably with the notion, above stated, of the existence of a great 
empire at Delhi, to which all other Rajas stood in a vassal and feuda- 
tory relation, the annals of Orissa commence with the death of Krishna, 


the opening of the Cali yuga or evil age, 3001 B. C. and the reigns of Jo- 


jishtee Deo, or Yadhisht’hira, Parikshita and Janamejaya. Twelve years 
after the setting in of the Cali yuga, in the month of Cheyte, when the 
moon was in the lunar mansion or Nakshatra called Purv Asarh, at the 
moment of the rising of the seven Rishis, or constellation, called the Great 
Bear, Parikshita the son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Arjun, is said to 
bave ascended the imperial throne of India. He reigned 757 years, and his 
son Janamejaya 512 rears, | There is an ancient temple at Agrfhat in 
killah Daéljara about eight miles north of the town of Cuttack, which the 
bralimins of the place say was visited by this Raja Janamejaya during 
his progress’ over India, with all the feudatory Rajas of the country in 
his train; and they point out the spot where he performed the sacrifice 
for the destruction of serpents, to revenge the death of his father. The 
circumstance merits notice from its tallying with a somewhat similar tra- 
dition, yecorded in an inscription at Bednore, communicated to the Asia- 
tic Society by the late Colonel Mackenzie, (vide Researches, vol, Ix.) 
and what is further curious connected with the place, is, that the ground 
er 
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‘around is strewed with numerous small stone pillars, shaped like temples in 
winiature about three feet long, exactly résembling those found in Khirda 
at an acknowledged seat of Jain worship, which the brahmins of Agrahat 
say amounted formerly to several hundreds, and were set up by Raja Jana- 
mejaya to commemorate the great sacrifice there performed; or according 
to other accounts, to stand as substitutes for those Rajas or Vassal Lords 
-of India, who were not in attendance at the ceremony. 


After these celebrated heroes of Indian antiquity, we have a list of other 
Princes, whose names I have no where else met, viz. eight Rajas who reign 
for the moderate space of 1636 years. | Many of them are obviously merely 
Rajas of the province, but in relating the succession of reigns, no dis- 
tinction is drawn between those personages who were local or dependant 
princes, and those whom it is intended to represent as the monarchs of a 
Jarge part of India. Goutama Deo, the second in succession from Jana- 
mejaya is said to have added the country from the Mahendra Mali hills 
in Ganjam, as far as the Godaveri, to his dominions. Mahendra Deo, his 
son, founds Raj Mahendri or Rajamundry. Shewak Deo, a very religious 
Prince is assiduous in his devotion at the temple of Jagann4th, In the 
reign of Bajranath Deo, the Yavanas are said to invade the country in great 
numbers from Babul Des, explained to mean Iran and Cabul, but they are 
finally driven back. Then follows an incomprehensible story, involving 
some strange anachronism, about Imarit or Himarut khan, who comes from 
Delhi with a large army and fights the Raja, His snecessor, Sarsankh Deo, 
a warlike prince, is attacked by another Khan, whose name is variously 





written, and always so incorrectly spelt, that it is impossible to unravel it, 
The Raja defeats the invader and emboldened by his success, advances 
opon Delhi, and reduces a great part of the country. In the reign of Hans 
or Hangsha Deo, the Yavanas again invade the couniry in great force from 
Cashinir, and many bloody battles ensue, 


Respecting these Yavanas, who are so often mentioned in the legendary 
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portion of Orissan history, I should observe that the word in all the original 
to translate both these and the Sanscrit Vansavalis, always render it Mogul, 
Who they really were, if they ever entered the country at all, may be plan- 
sibly guessed in some instances from their being said to come from Babul 
Des and Cashmir, by which the Hindus understand generally Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan, and part of Tartary. Nothing however can exceed the loose- 
ness and confusion of my authorities, in speaking of countries and nations 
heyond their own immediate frontier. They often bring the Yavanas* from 
Delhi, by which appellation they seem to point to some great monarchy or 
monarchies lying to the northward and westward, of which they have pre- 
served an indistinct notion, rather than to the particular city so named, Dr, 
Buchanan has remarked a similar degree of confusion on this same point in 
the historical recollections of the brahmins of the southern countries of In- 
dia. He observes, vol. iii, page 113, chapter xv. ‘‘ Who were these Yava- 
nas? The word properly signifies an European, but as the Hindus speak 
with great confusion concerning the northern and western nations, itis often 
confounded with the Mlechchas and Turks, Arabs or Tartars, and all these 
terms are frequently applied to the Mussulman,” 


Next in the series of kings, comes Raja Bhoja, who is made to reign 127 
years, that is from abont B. C, 180 to B.C. 53. He was, according to the 
Orissun Chronicles, a brave, liberal, just and merciful prince. He conquered 
the whole of India and took tribute from all the Rajas of it. His Court was 
adorned by the presence of 750 eminent poets, the chief of whom was Cali- 
dlasa, author of the 742 Ashloks called the Chanak or Chataka, and Maha 
Nataka, Raja Bhoja invented boats, the weavers’ loom, and wheeled car- 
riages, or at least in his time the use of them first became common. In this 
reign the Yavanas from Sindhu Des inyaded the country in great forcg 


* The section before quoted from the 10th chapter of the Lustitutes of Menu, distinctly classeq 
Faranay a3 one of the degraded races of Cshatriyas or Hindus, 
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but Bhoja ‘discomfited and destroyed them, and afterwards captured many” 


of their possessions and cities. 


Sri Bickermajit or Vicramditya, (whom some call brother, and others 
son of Bhoj Raja, whilst other accounts stete no connection,) succeeded 
to the throne and reigned 135 years. | He was master of all sciences and a 
ereat magician, Having subjected the Ashta Vetila or eight demons ta 
his control, he could perform many miraculous feats, such as travelling one 
hundred jojuns or 400 cos per day, extinguishing fire, and stopping the 
current of water by the force of his incantations. So great was the fame of 
his wisdom, that he was on one occasion taken up to the heaven of Indra ta 
settle a fierce dispute which had arisen amongst the Deotas respecting the 
relative merits of two of the heavenly Choristers, named Rembhié and Ur- 
yasi. His decision in the important matter submitted to his arbitration, ob- 
tained great applause, and the gods dismissed him with a present of the 
famous magic throne called the Sinh4sana. On returning to the ** Martya- 
loka,” or region of mortals, much edified by what he had seen above, he be- 
came sole and undisputed Maha Raja of the whole face of the earth, and re- 
ceived the title of Raja Adhiraj or Supreme Raja of Rajas. Through fear 
of his power, the Yavanas all left the country, At last came Salivahana 
from the Deccan, who attacked and conquered Vicraméditya, put him to 
death, and assumed the reins of empire. From that period the era called 
the Sacdbda prevailed, and was introduced into all the PAnjis., 





I cannot pass over the above most important event in Indian history, 
marked by the introduction of a new epoch into all.the southern countries, 
without specifying precisely how my different authorities express them- 
selves regarding it, though unfortanately they throw no new light on the 
question of who this mysterious personage SflivAhana really was?- and 
whence he came? The extract from the Mandala Panji says, ‘ After ma- 
“ny years Saca Deo Brahma Raja of Pratishihfmapura came with a large 
“army, attacked the Maha Raja Vicraméditya, anu having conquered 
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“and destroyed him, fixed-the seat of his empire at Delhi.” The author of 
the Vansavali states, “* With the assistance (or at the instigation) of the 
“Yavanas, a person named. Nei Nikas Salivahana Saca Hara* fought many 
“battles with the Raja, and-deposed-him from-the throne of Delhi. From 
“that period begins the era called the Sacdbda.”- 


It will be curions, and-not altogether unprofitable, to compare these rela- 
tions with a passage-in-Major Wilferd’s distinguished Essay on WVicramé- 
ditva and S4livahana. He says, page 129, “ In the seventh section of the 
‘Vrihat-catha, we read, that there was a king of P4taliputrapura, called 
“Vicramiditya, who hearing of the erowing power of Nrisinha, king of the 
“eonsecrated city or Pratishtdna called to his assistance the Gajapatt,t 
“(lord of the Elephants or king of Thibet,) and the Aswapati, (lord of 
« Horses or Horsemen, or the king of Persia.) The confederates took the 
“ field but were defeated by Nrisinha Nripa or Séliv4hana with an incredi- 
“ble slaughter. Vicraméditya fled with the utmost precipitation,” &c. In 
another part it is observed that Vicramfditya “ obliged Cataca (Cattaca) to 
submit ;” probably brought it to a dependant and tributary relation to his 
government, which may account for his being classed amongst the ancient 


Sovereigns of the province. 


From the commencement of the Cali yuga to the fall of Vicramdditya, 
Thirteen Rajas are made to reignfor-the menstrous term of years 3173, viz. 
Years. 
Yudhishthira Deo, - - - - - - = - - + 12 
EER re ee ee en a eee, 
Janamejaya, = - - - = = << 2 se = = SIG 
Sambar or Samcara Deo, - - - - - - - = 410 
Gautama Deo, -’ - - - - - - = - - - 373 


® An ignorant transtator employed by mie, rendered Saca Hara, Sheikh Mara, 
4 Query, the Raja of Orissa and the Sovereign of the Marhatia country! 
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Mahindra Deo, - - 915 
Ashti Deo, ee ee, PT 
Shewak or Ashok Dea, = - - « - + + » 150 
Bajra Nath, of gti tarbcall Gael eee ie He ie 107 
Sarsankh, = sal ja WOR ble epee oa os 
Hansh ot Hansa, - - ~ -« = «= = % . ¥99 
Bhoja, - 0 - -e eee de ee 17 
Vicramdditya, 21 igi gee 
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Total 3,173 years, 





After that event, the era of S4livAhana which datés its commencement 
from A. D. 77 in Orissa, is used in all the accounts, and we now come to 
reigns of a probable and moderate duration, the first dawning of aN aps 
proach to the authentic period of the native history, 


The Raj Charitra goes on to state, “‘ Afterwards Karmajit, (Cramaditya,) 
“son of the above, (Query, Vicramdditya?) ruled over Or Desa or Orissa, 
“He was devoted to the worship of Jagann4th and died A. S, 65.” Then 
follow four unimportant reigns remarkable only for mention of invasions 
by the Yayanas. The Rajas names are as follows; 


Years, | 
Bato Kesari, reigns + - «0 - we eee ee Gl 
Tirbhobun Deo, - « «5 «© = © = = © © + 43 


“Tt may be observed that a list of this description uniformly introdaeces the cenealories of overy 
race Of princes in the Dektin, ind originates with an attempt to fill gpa blank in the local kistories, 
with persona borrowed from the Puranas or from tradition. Theage of Rhoja is gow well established 
as being assignable to the ninth or tenth century, this being made therefore anterior to Vieramiditva 
who lived before our gra ghews with what imperfect knowledge of dates and persons these lists are 
ir Attia u¢ither was a son of Bhoja named Vikram& which mivht form a plausible excuse for the 
confusion, it being ascertained by inscriptions, older probably than these lista, that the son and succes. 
sor of that prince was named Kalabboja. In point of history and chronology however neither Vicram§ 
nor Bhoja have any connexion with the dynasties in which the Chronicters of the Peninsula have ene 
rolled them.—Note by the Secretary, : le ; 


——— 
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Wirmal’ Doojls wie o +0 ap 20 2 -50\:¢ -: a 
Bhima Deo, <r pe ee er ee eee Pe) ee 


In the time of Subhan Deo the next in the series of kings, who sueceed- 
ed to the Raj A. D. 318, relation is given of an extraordinary and incom- 
prehensible occurrence, of which | am quite unable to offer any explanation. 
It has obviously been strangely distorted by popular tradition, though in all 
probability possessing a foundation in fact. 


The following is an outline of the story alluded to. A Yavana, or fo- 
reigner, named Rakta Bahu, (the Red-Armed,) having assembled a large 
army with the intention of invading Orissa, embarked his troops on vessels 
with numerous horses and elephants, and having made the coast, anchored 
at a distance from the khetr of Jagannath, hoping to take Pari by sur- 
prise. The dung, straw, &c. of the horses and elephants, happening however 
to float ashore in quantities, attracted the notice of some of the people of 
the town. They immediately reported the unusual appearance to the Raja, 
who guessed that some powerful enemy, was coming to attack him. Seized 
with a panic he took the image of Sri Jeo or Jagannéth out of the tem- 
ple, lodged it in a covered cart with all its jewels and utensils, and fled 
away to Sonepur Gopalli, the most remote town on his western frontier. 
The Yavanas landed, and not finding the prince, plundered the town and 


- temple and committed great excesses every where. The Raja’s alarms 


increased on receiving intelligence of the proceedings of the invaders : 
he now buried the image under the ground, planted a der tree over. 
it, and himself fled farther into the jungles. The Yavanas, unable to 
understand how he had escaped them, began to institute enquiries on the 
subject, when some of the low people of the coast mformed them of the 
way in which thelr approach had been discovered. Enraged with the 
ocean for disclosing his secret, Rakta Bahu drew out his armies to chibstise 
its waters. The sea, on observing such formidable preparations, retreated 
for nearly a cos—the infatuated Yavanas rushed on—when the tide sud- 
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denly retarning with tremendous noise and fury, swallowed up a great portion 
of the army and inundated-the whole country to a frightfal extent. The flood 
reached inland as far as the Baronai Pahar of Khirda, taking with it im- 
mense quantities of sand. It was at this time that the Chilka lake was 
formed by the irraption of the waters of the ocean. : 


_ The Raja died shortly afterwards in the jungles, | His son Indra Deo 
succeeded to the title, but was captured and murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for the space of 146 years, Thus 

_were completed years 396 of the Sacibda, | 


Possibly the tradition which I have described. above, may have some 
connection with the fierce religious disputes which raged, between the 
worshippers of Brahma and Buddha, about the period in which the invasi- 
on of foreigners and the flight of Jagannath is placed, and which as is well 
known terminated in the expulsion of the latter from the continent of India, 
A real irruption of the ocean may have occurred in the same age, and this 
natural calamity, the ever active invention af the Brahmin Chroniclers chose 
to ascribe to the authors of the bloody wars, revolutions, and other moral 
evils, which afflicted the country at the time. But it were vain to speculate 
farther on. the origin of an account which is perhaps altogether the work of 
imagination, and the unravelling of which at all events would require the 
exercise of much more learning and ingenuity than I can bring to the task, 


~ We come now to the accession of the Rajas called the Kesari Paé or 
Vansa, A. D, 473, from which period I should be disposed to date the 
commencement of the real history of the province, but before entering 
upon the account of their reigns I should observe that there is nothing 
in the preceding relation to explain what is meant by the * eradicated race 
of Uteala,”* dlluded to in the inscription on the pillar at Buddal, which 
Major Wilford refers to the expulsion of a martial race of Princes from 


* Vide Asiatic Researches, vol. i, 
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Orissa by the Carna Emperors of Behar, prior to the accession of the Guja- 
patis ; but it would obviously be easy enough to imagine a space for the 
occurrence of such a revolution, in some of those chasms of upwards of a 
century's duration, which intervene between many of the early reigns. 


No information whatever is afforded as to the origin and pedigree of the 
Princes called the Kesari Vansa or Kesari Bans. The founder of the new 
dynasty was Jajati (Yay4ti) Kesari, a warlike and energetic prince, but who 
he was or whence he came we are not apprized. | He soon cleared his do- 
minions of the Yavanas who then retired to their own country, His Court 
was held at Jajepur where he builta palace (Nour) and castle, called Chou- 
dwar, or the mansion with four gates. The most important event of his 
time was the recovery of the image and the restoration of the worship of 
Jagannith. Directed by certain omens and supernatural appearances, he 
proceeded to the Purushottem Khetr to institute enquiries regarding the idol 
and the temple, when the brahmins of the place informed him that a tradi- 
tion existed amongst them of Sri Jeo (Jagannath) having been carried off, up- 
wards of a century and a half before, to Sonepur Gopalli, on the invasion of 
a person called Rakta Bahu, where the form had ever since remained con- 
cealed from mortal eyes. This intelligence induced the Raja to make a 
yisit to the jungles of Sonepur, = Miraculously guided, he discovered after 
some search the place where Sri Jeo had been buried, cuts down the ber 
or banyan tree which overshadowed the sacred spot, and finds the image or 
images encased in a stone yault, much decayed and disfigured. His next 
care was to search out the Dytapatis and Shewaks, or officiating priests, 
descended from those who formerly fled from Pari, and having discovered 
several of them in the Rattenpur country, he consulted with them how the 
worship of Jagannath should be revived in all its ancient splendour. The 
formation of a new image being considered an indispensible preliminary, the 
priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper darw or piece of tam- 
ber, and having found one with all the requisite qualities indicated by the 

Hh 
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shastras, they bronglit it to the Raja, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed. 
both it and the old images in rich robes, and conducted them im creat state 
to Piri. A new temple was then erected on the site of the old one, which 
was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with sand. © The four 
images were afterwards duly prepared and set up on their sinhasan or throne 
with much pomp and solemnity onthe Sth of Kakara (Cancer) the thirteenth 
year of the Raja’s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude. 
At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts and festivals 
established, sisans founded, and the whole country around Piri assigned 
as endowments for the maintenance of the temple. On this memorable 
occasion the Raja received by general acclamation the title of the second 
Indrad yunma. 


t | 


Towards the close of his reign, Raja Yay4ti Kesari began the buildings at 
Bhuvaneswar, and died A, D, 520. 


| The reigns assigned to his two successors, Suraj Kesari and Ananta 
Kesari, are probably of too long duration, being altogether ninety- seven 
years, and are distinguished by nothing remarkable, | excepting that the lat- 
ter prince began the building of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar. 


He was sueceeded A. D. 617 by Lalat Indra Kesari, a personage of high 
repute in the legends of the Bhuvaneswar temple; in’ consequence of his hav- 
ing built or completed the great pagoda at that place sacred to MahAdeo 
under the title of the Ling Raj Bhuvaneswara, in the year of SélivAhana 
580 and A.D. 657. He also founded there a large and populous city 
“containing seven suis and forty-two streets which became the capital of the 


“Raj. 


An uninteresting series of thirty-two reigns of the Kesari Princes fol- 
lows, extending through a period of 455 years, of the history of which little 
is given excepting the characters of the Rajas and some absurd stories 
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connected with the temples of Jagann4th and Bhuvaneswara. ~ A few 
particulars worth noticing however may be gleaned from the accounts, such 
as that the rate at which the ryots were taxed by the sovereign was five. 
kdluns of cowris per batti, or about one anna per biga. One of the 
Rajas named Bariya Kesari, in a time of emergency, raised the demand, 
for revenue as high as one kahan of cowris per biga, or four times the 
former amount, but hig successor Siraj Kesari reduced it to the old rate. 
Raja Nirapa Kesari, a martial and ambitions prince, who was always fight- 
ing with his neighbours, is said to have first planted a city on the site 
of the modern Cuttack, about A: D. 989. The reign of Markat Kesari 
was distinguished for the construction of a stone revetment, or embankment 
faced with that material, (probably the ancient one of which the remains 
are yet to be seen), to protect the new capital from inundation A. D. 1006; 
and Madhava Kesari has the credit of building a fortress of yast dimensions 
at Sarangher. 


Different stories are related of the extinction of the Kesari family. The 
Raj Charjtra says, that the last of the line died childless, when at the sug- 
gestion of the deity, another family were brought from the Carnatic by 
Basudeb Banpati and placed on the throne. The Vynsavali ascribes the 
change of dynasty to a dispute between the Raja and this same Basudeb 
Banpati, a brahmin and powerful officer of the court, who having been driv- 
en with indignity from the royal presence, went to the Carnatic and insti- 
eated a person named Chérang or Chor Ganga to invade Orissa. He 
conquered Cuttack, on Friday, the 13th of Assin; A. 8, 1054 or A. D. 1191, 
and thus acquired the soyereignty of the country. Both accounts agree 
‘in giving the above as the date of the accession of Raja Chitrang Deo. 
This personage, whatever his real origin, is fabled to have been the off- 
spring of the goddess Ganga Sana or the lesser Ganges (Godaveri) bya 
form of Mahadeo. With him: began the race of princes called the Ganga 
Yansa, or Gangbans line, who ruled the country for about four centuries, a 
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period fertile in great names and events of importance, and which forms 
unquestionably the most brilliant and interesting portion of Orissan his- 
tory, if such terms may be applied to the annals of a hitherto unknown 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces which now constitute 
the British empire in India. 


Charang, or Sarang Deo, held the reins of government for twenty years, 
and conformably with his supernatural origin is believed to have been a skil- 
ful magician. It is said of him that he established the records of the Jagan- 
nith Temple called the Mandala Paénji, and was a great worshipper of 
certain forms of Devi to the neglect of all the other gods and goddesses. 
The memory of his reign and of his singular name, which is certainly not an 
Uria one, is preserved in a Sai or quarter of the town of Pari, with a tank 
called the Chérang Sai. Tradition also ascribes to him the building of forts 
and palaces both at Sarangher and Cuttack Choudwar. 


His son Gangeswara Deo succeeded A. D. 1151. His dominions reach- 
ed from the Ganges to the Godaveri, He had five kutuks or Royal metro- 
polises, viz, Jajpur, Choudwar, Amrfvati, Chatta or Chatna and Bira- 
nassi, the modern Cuttack. The account which places AmrAvati, a town 
near the Kistna in the heart of the Deccan, amongst the capital cities of 
this Raja, is one of the commoner genealogies to which I attach no great 
degree of credit. It is not improbable, however, that the place may have 
formed part of a principality held by Chiirang Deo when invited to ascend 
the throne of Orissa, which thereby became annexed, temporarily to the lat- 
ter Raj; and claims and political relations arising out of the possession of 
‘it, may bave been one cause of the frequent expeditions south of the Goda- 
veri and the interference in the affairs of Telingana and the Carnatic, which 
we shall find to be henceforwards exercised by the Ganga Vansa Rajas. 


As a specimen of the morals of the Court of Orissa in this age it should 
be mentioned, that Raja Gangeswara Deo committed incest with his own 
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daughter, to expiate which offence he dug a superb tank by the advice of 
fhe brahmins, called the Kousala Gan), which is still pointed out between 
Khiarda and Pipley. 


After two short and unimportant reigns, Raja Anang Bhim Deo, one 
of the most illustrious of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, ascended 
the Gajapati Sinhasan or throne of the Gajapatis, A. D. 1174. He resid- 
ed during the early part of his reign in the Nour or palace called Chou- 
dwar at Jajepur, but was induced by some omen to build a magnificent 
palace on the site of Fort Barabatti, adjoining the town of Cuttack, where he 
afterwards held his Court chiefly. ‘The construction of the present castle 
of that name should’in all probability be referred to this period, though a 
later date is generally assigned to it. Raja Anang Bhim Deo may be 
called the Firoz Shah of the age and country, from the number and varie- 
ty of public works executed by his orders for the benefit or ornament of 
his dominions; Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a brah- 
min, motives of superstition prompted him to construct numerous temples 
as an expiation for his offence, whilst the suggestions of a noble and 
princely spirit urged him to a large expenditure on works of more direct 
public utility, as tanks, wells, and bridges. He is said to have built sixty 
stone dewals or pagodas, ten bridges, forty wells, one hundred and fifty- 
two ghats, and to have founded four hundred and fifty sasans or villages, con- 





taining colonies of brahmins, besides excavating a crore of tanks. He more 
especially filled the whole khetr of Jagannath with sacred edifices, and the 
great temple was erected by his orders under the superintendence of Parama- 
hans Bajpoi, at an expence of about thirty or forty lacs. The date of its 
completion was A. D. 1196. He at the same time enlarged considerably the 
establishment, added fifteen brahmin and fifteen sfidra Shewaks or officiating 
priests, and gave fresh splendour to the worship of the deity of the place, 
bythe institution of numerous bhogs and jatras (feasts and festivals.) 


The most remarkable feature of Raja Anang Bhim Deo's reign, however, 
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is the measurement undertaken by him of the whole of the land comprized 
within his dominions, and the arrangements connected with that procedure. 
We are informed that under the superintendence of the principal ministers 
Damodar Bar Panda and Isan Patnaik, the whole country from the Ganges 
(Hoogley) to the Godaveri, and from the sea to the frontier of Sonepur, was 
measured out-with the rods called Nal and Pad/eh, ‘The results were as 
follows, Viz. 


Total contents, (each batti containing 20 bigas,) - ~ Battis 62,28,000 


Deduct, Ground occupied by sites of hills, beds of nullahs, 
towns, &c. and land irreclaimably waste, - - - - » 14,80,000 


Remains, 47,44,000 





Of this quantity 24,350,000 battis* are stated to have been reserved as 
the Raja’s Nijkarch, khalise or royal domain, and the remainder 23,18,000 
battis were assigned for the support of his chiefs, armies, officers of state, 
brahmins, elephants, &c, | 


Connected with and illustrative of the above proceeding, a highly curt- 
ous speech of the Raja’s is given in the annals of the Pari temple, of which 
I shall here present an abstract translation, Having been warned in a 
dream by Parameswara (Sri Jaganndth,) that it was proper he should offer 
his devotions at Piri, the Raja proceeded to that place in the 12th year 
of his reign. After performing the usual worship with great pomp and 
solemnity, he collected about him the princes of his family, yassal lords, 
and chief officers of state, and held the following discourse: “Hear, Oh 
Chiefs and Princes, the arrangements which I have established for the ma- 

* The smount of the estimate in square yards or miles, must depend on the size of the biga, which 


isnot indicated. Lf we assume it at the present average of the province, the dominions of the G jaya 
| 7 =e : present ave ¢ province, ¢ the Gajapay 
tis inpluded at that period more than 40,000 square miles, | 
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tiagement of my empire, the expenses of state, the pay of my armies and 
religious. establishments, and the support of the royal treasury, and attend 
to the counsel which I give you. It is known to you that the Rajas of 
the Kesari line ruled from the Kans Bans river on the north, to the Ras- 
sikollah south, and from the sea on the east to the Dandpat of Bhim- 
nagar* west, from which tract of country they derived a reyenue of fifteen 
lacs of maris of gold. —_ By the grace of Sri Jagannath, the Princes of the 
Ganga Vansa liave, after subduing the khetris and bhuniyas (Zemindars), 
added to the Raj the following extent of country, viz. on the north that 
lying between the Kans Bans and the Datai Borli river, South the coun- 
try from the Rassikoilah down fo! the Dandpat of Rajmandri, and west to 
the confines of Boad (Bodh) Sonepur, from which an increase of revenue 
of twenty lacs has been obtained ; my total gross revenues therefore are 
thirty-five lacs of maris of gold. Out of this amount I have assigned 
stated sums for the payment of the Sawants, (Commanders,) Mahawats, 
and Rawats, (chiefs of horses and elephants), priests, brahmins, and the 
worship of the deity. For the maimtenance of the Paiks, Shewaks, ( vassals 
‘or officers) and other servants of the state, lands haye been duly set apart. 
Oh Princes and Chiefs, respect my arrangements, and beware that you 
never resume the above grants and allowances, lest you become liable to 
the penalty denounced in the shastras against those who take back what 
has been given. Above all in the management of the country under your 
charge, be just and merciful to the ryots, and collect revenue from them 
according to the fixed and established rate. As I have by my own rood 
fortune and exertions accumulated a large treasure, viz. forty lacs of marhs 
of gold taken from the countries of the conquered bhumiyas, and jewels 
to the value of seven lacs eighty-eight thousand murlis, it is now my inten- 
\ tion to devote a portion to the service of Jagannath, by building a new tem- 
ple ove hundred cubits high, and bestowing a quantity of ornaments and 


utensils. | Let me hear your opinions on this polut.” ‘The ministers and 


* Now Denkhanal. 
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courtiers all replied that so good a work could not too soon be taken an 
hand, and that after the sagacity and prudence displayed by his majesty, 
any advice on their parts must be superfluous. An officer named Parama- 
hans Bajpoi was therefore directed to take the work in hand forthwith, 
and twelve lacs and fifty thousand marhs of gold with jewels to the value of 
2,50,000 were set apart for the purpose, 


The marh of gold is stated to be equivalent to five mashas weight, a va~- 
uation which would raise the amount of the revenues of Orissa accord- 
ing to the above statement, far beyond what we can believe them ever to 
have stood at, even allowing, as offered in explanation, that the gold of that 
age was very impure, and that the statement includes the gross rents of 
the whole of the lands of the country, both the royal domains and those 
now held by the hill Zemindars and Poligars. Jt appears unaccountable 
too, why the sum total of the revenues should be stated in gold, when we 
know that cowris always formed the principal currency of the district. 
As 1 am unable to furnish any satisfactory elucidation of these points, I 
must leave the statement as it stands, content with having presented a faith- 
ful translation, 





On the above occasion, likewise, a new coin and seal were struck by the 
Raja’s orders, with the tithes which are used to this day by the Kharda 
Rajas, who claim to represent the majesty of this once powerful race. 
They run thus, “ Vira Sri Gajapati, Gauréswara navakot{kernatotkalaver- 
eéswaridhiral, Bhita bhairava déva, Sadhus4sanotkarana, Rawat Rai, 
Atula balaprakarmasangrama Sahasra b4hu, Kshetriya Kuladh(mrakéto,” 
&e. The illustrious Hero, the Gajapati (Lord of Elephants,) Sovereign of 
Gatira (Bengal,) Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkala, 
Kerndta, and the nine forts, a divinity terrivle as Bhairava to the wicked, 
the protector of the grants enjoyed by the pions; king of kings: like the 
lord of a thousand arms in the field of battle by his unequalled might, and 
a comet (or portent) to the martial race,” 
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Many of the’ titles of persons of distinction, now in general use,imthe 
province, were introduced at that period, as Sawant, Mangraj, Bar.Jenna, 
Patéahani, Bar Panda, &c. and we have imperiect hints given of offices, 
dignities, and institutions founded by, Raja Anang Bhim Deo, as for instance 
the sixtéen Sawants or great Lords of Orissa, the seventy-two Nijogs or 
servants; the thirty-six departments of state, Sc. which excite additional 
regret at the slender and impertect notices left tous of a reign, 80 pregnant 
with important changes and arrangements, whose influence may even yet 
be traced, , 


_ It is said that the Raja could muster 3,00,000 Paiks, but his army abet 
onal eonsisted: of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, with 2,900 elephants, at the 
nae of whieh he was actively employed. in. chastising the tur bulent and 

ining. his authority, throughout the widely extended range of his 
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“was son  kiceeees Deo reigned thirty-five y ears and was succeeded A. D. 
1230 by Raja Narsinh Deo, surnamed Langora, a prince of great celebrity 

in the annals of Orissa, as well as in its legends and romances. His great 
personal. strength, and skill in athletic exercises, seem to have invested him 
with a sort of supernatural character in the eyes of his subjects, and popu- 
lar tradition has exaggerated some peculiarity i in his figure or dress, into the 
fable of his being provided, with a tail, whence is derived the epithet Lan- 
gora. He is said to have been of a very martial turn, and to have waged A 


long war to the southward. 


It was this Raja who built the famous temple of the sun at Kanfrak, 
called by the Europeans the Black Pavoda “thereby, observes the Author 
of the Ayin Acberi, erecting for himself a lasting monument of fame.” The 
work was executed chiefly under the superintendence of the minister Shi- 
bai Santra, and i is stated to have been completed int the year oe Sachbda 


1200, answering to 1277 A. D, va 
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” Major Stewart, in his history of Bengal, places an invasion of Orissa by 
the Musselmans of Bengal during this reign, that is, A.D. 1243. The 
Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such an event. I have 
not Major Stewart's authorities at hand to refer to, but strongly suspect 
ihat he has been led into an error by mistaking some word resembling Ja- 
jipur, for Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself thus, “*In the year 
“64) (A, D. 1243) the Raja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause 
“of offence, Toghan khan marched to Ketasun on the frontier of Jagepur 
“where he found the army of the Raja had thrown up intrenchments to op- 
“pose him.” In a battle which ensued, the invaders were defeated, and 
ihe Hindus elated with their victory pursued them and ventured even to 
Jay siege to Gour, but assistance arriving they retired. Now, in the first 
place, Jajipur was never a separate principality as here described, and 
fhere is no such place in Orissa as Ketasun. Ferishteh is altogether silent 
on the subject in his history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes 
the siege of Gour, in the very year in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars 
who bad invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet, &c. Dow’s mistake ofa 
similar nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan Balin pursue the 
rebel Toghral into Jajnagar (A. D. 1239), which he calls Orissa, whereas 
it is evident from the mention of Sunargaon, as lying on the road, that Jajua- 
gar is some place beyond the Ganges. 


After Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, five other princes named Narsinh 
(Nara Sinha) and six with the title of Ghanu, whom some describe as ase- 
parate family called Sdraj-bansi (Surya Vansa), ruled over Orissa, until 
A. D. 1451. Their reigns are for the most part undistinguished by events of 
importance, but they have left some public works which coupled with other 
monuments of the Ganga Vansa Rajas, give a favorable impression of the 
public spirit and munificence of that race. Amongst these the fine bridge 
at the entrance of Pari called the Athara Naleh, said to have been built 
A. D. 1300, by Raja Kabir Narsinh Deo, is the most worthy of notice, 
A dreadful scarcity is recorded to have happened early in the 14th cen- 
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tury, when paddy rose to the (then) enormous price of 120 kahans of 
cowris per bharan—about three times its present average rate calculat- 
ed in the same currency, but nearly sixty times the ordinary selling price 
of that age, if an account in my possession is to be credited, which states, 
that under the Bhants, rice in the husk sold for two kahans per bha~ 
ran, clean rice at ten cowris per ser, and cotton one pam ten gandas 


per ser. 


The last of the Rajas surnamed Bhanu, being childless, he adopted ag 
his son and successor a youth, named Kapila or Kapil Santra, of the 54- 
raj-bansi tribe of Rajputs. The boy became afterwards a prince of high 
renown under the title of Kapil Indra Deo, and the Native Chroniclers have 
not failed therefore to embellish the history of his early life, with flattering 
fictions and stories of supernatural occurrences, prophetic of his future rise 
and greatness. It is said, that when a child, he gained his livelihood by 
tending the cows of a brahmuin. One day his master found him fast asleep 
on the ground at mid-day, and a buge snake standing erect near him, with 
its hood spread out and held in such a manner, as to shelter him from 
the fierce rays of the meridian sun. This indication satisfied the brah- 
min that he was destined to become something. great. Shortly afier, 
the Raja, whilst passing one day to the temple, took notice of him, 
eriquired his name, and being struck with his answers and appearance, 
finding moreover that he was by caste and descent a rawat or leader of 
the Séraj-bansi Rajputs, he ‘attached him to the royal household, where 
he speedily became a favorite. He was soon directed by Mahadeo ma 
dream to adopt him as his son and successor. The lad was.now called 
Kapil Bhowarbar, and rose rapidly through seyeral offices to the post of 
Pater or Prime Minister. The Moguls having come into the country from 
the north with a large army to demand tribute, the Raja feeling himself 
ynable to cope with them in the field, sent his favorite to negociate a treaty, 
of peace, He was detained as a hostage for the payment of the sui agreed. 
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npoli; "but was well treated by the King or Nawab, and on the death of 
his patron soon after, was allowed to return to Orissa, when hé assumed the 
government, A. DD. 1451, under the title of Kapil Indra Deo. | His reign is 
described'to have been one continued series of wars, sieges, and expeditions. 
He visited in person every quarter of his widely extended dominions, but 
Was occupied chiefy tothe southward, and resided a good deal at Kimedy 
and Rajamandry. He also visited the city of Vijianagara ( Bidyanagar) 
and founded there several Sasans, more especially one called Damoderpur 
Sasan. The Raja afterwards pursned his conquests as far down as Rama’s 
bridge, which the natives call Set Band Rameswara. The subjugation of a 
fort: called Kondajoi or Kondjuri, perhaps Condapilly, and lis proceed- 
ings there, are much spoken of. He is said to have deposed one Raja, and. 
set up another called Narsinh: Rai, Amongst his conquests, places. 
ealled Malignnda and Malka (Malanes) are likewise mentioned. | The 
particulars of the Raja's wars and expeditions in that distant quarter are, 
however, so loosely and indistinctly narrated, that it is impossible to make: 
any thing satisfactory ont of the account: | He died near Condapilly, om 
the banks of the Kistna, after.a busy and distinguished reign of twenty- 
seven years. ‘The'period of his administration was farther remarkable for 
the oecwrence of two dreadful famines which swept off vast numbers of the 
human race. The price of paddy again rose during them to 125 kahans per 
bharan. 








Lead 


The chasms and omissions above noticed imthe native annals of Orissa, 
are curiously enough supplied in part by Ferishteh’s history of the Bah- 
mini Sovereigns of Kalberga. Up to this period the Musselman kings 
of the Deccan, engaged in perpetual contests with the ousted Rais of Te= 
lingana and the Carnatic, had possessed neither leisure nor inclination to in- 
terfere with the affairs of Orissa. ‘The two powers seem first to have come 
ik contact during Kapil Indra Deo's reign; and if the Musselman accounts 


are correct, disputes between them enter ‘the aggressions of the. 
Raja of Orissa. F 
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_ Ferishteh relates, that in the time of Humayun Shah Bahmini, about 
re D. 1457, the Telingahs prevailed on the Rajas of Orissa and Uria to 
afford them assistance against the Meliammedans, who sent a large army to 
their aid, with many war elephants. The confederates completely defeated 
the armies of Islam, and pursued them from the field of battle for many miles, 
Under Nizam Shah, son of the above, the Rai of Orissa in conjunction 
with the powerful Zemindars or Khetris (Poligars) of Telingana, again in- 
yaded the territories of the Deckany sovereigns by way of Rajamandry and 
plundered as far as Kolas.* The Rai of Orissa is said to have advanced 
in great state and splendour, “da shouket tamami,” with the declared in- 
tention of conquering the whole of Telingana from the Mussulmans, and 
compelling them to pay tribute. -When he had arrived however within ten 
miles of the Mohammedan capital Ahmedabad (Beder), the ministers taking 
courage sent him a message of defiance saying that “their king had long in- 
“tended to subjugate Orissa and Jehannagar and render it tributary, but 
“the idea of the distance of that country had hitherto deterred him from the 
‘undertaking > however as the Raja had now come so far to throw himself 
“into the jaws of destruction, much trouble would be saved to the victorious 
“armies of Islam.” This bravado was followed up by a spirited sally of 
Patan horse, which cooled a little the ardour of the Hindus, and induced 
them to fall back. . They were finally glad to purchase a secure retreat to 
their own frontier, by paying down a sum of five lacs of tankas. : 





_Ferishteh goes om to state, that in the year 1471 A. D. the Rai of Uria 
called Himber, complained to King Mohammed Shah that he had been driy- 
en from his possessions by an usurper who was supported from Orissa, and 
offered on condition of obtaming effectual assistance for the recovery of his 
rights, to become tributary to the Musselman government, and to cede cer- 
tain forts. It is not easy to satisfy one’s self what is meant by this word 


* The boldmess and enterprize of the Orissan monarcha in those days, may surprige us when we con- 
sider te situation af Roles i in the heart of central Ladia, beyond Kalberga and Beder, 


@ 
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Pris, which Ferishteh uses sometimes as the name of a person, and some- 
times as that of a district, but from the whole context there seems reason 
to think that the author intends to designate by the term, the country be- 
tween Rajamandry and Condapilly, &c. held probably at that time as a 
fief or dependency of the Orissan monarchy, 

‘The Bahmini king, who had always wished to obtain a footing on the 
Godaveri, agreed to Himber’s proposal, marched an army into Uria, defeat- 
ed the usurper Mangal Rai, and restored the principality tu his ally, taking 
for his own share the forts of Rajamandry and Condapilly. 


_ After sometime Rai Uria seems to have repented of his connection 
with the Mohammedans, and to have become desirous of returning to his 
old allegiance. One of those destructive famines noticed in my accounts 
of Raja Kapil Indra Deo’s reign, having spread general ruin and consterna- 
tion throughout the Deccan, the conjancture appeared to him favorable for 
making an effort to throw off the Musselman yoke, and he accordingly 
dispatched a message to the Rai of Orissa (which iS fully detailed by Ferish- 
teh) saying that * if he wished to recover his hereditary dominions in 'Telin- 
gana, now was the time,” The Raja, on receiving this invitation, collected 
together an army of 10,000 foot and 8,000 horse, and summoning all his tri- 
butary chiefs to attend him, proceeded into Teélingana without delay. Mo- 
hammed Shah hastened to oppose the combined forces of Orissa and Uria, and 
soon compelled the Rais to retreat across the lake of Rajamandry. He then, 
says Ferishteh, resolved to punish the idolater for his insolence and aggres- 
sion, and taking with him a chosen body of 20,000 men, made a dash inta 
Orissa, and penetrated as fur as the capital, plundering and laying waste the 
country on all sides, The Raja unable to withstand the fury of the storm 
which he had so rashly raised, fled before the invaders, and was soon oblig- 
ed to sue humbly for peace, which was granted only on condition of his pay- | 
ing down a large sum of gold and silver, and surrendering twenty-five cele- 
brated elephants which he valued next his life. The Musselman prince 
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then retired, with the same degree of rapidity as he had advanced, to Con- 
dapilly, where he humbled his other opponent Rai Uria, 


This inread, which supposing the chronology of the two histories to be 
correct, must have happened (if at all) towards the close of Raja Kapil In- 
dra Deo’s reign, is not noticed in the meagre imperfect sketch of the events 
of that period, given in the Orissan annals. They make their Raja return 
however from the Deccan to Pursottem Chatter, about the date in question, 
when he consults the god as to which of his seven sons, all distinguished 
for their princely qualities and accomplishments, he should appoint his suc- 
cessor inthe Raj. He was instructed to elect Pursottem Rai, though the 
youngest and born of a concubine. The choice was justified by his superior 
merit, and as the will of Sri Jeo at all events could not be disputed, the 
Raja named Pursottem Rai his successor, and took the favored youth with 
him. on his last expedition to the banks of the Kistna, where he died as be- 
fore stated A. D, 1478. 


The Roja elect, haying been acknowledged by the army on the Kistna as 
their sovereign, under the title of Pursottem Deo, returned with what speed 
he could to Cuttack, where his presence was necessary to counteract the in- 
trigues and opposition of his six brothers, all indignant at their supercession. 
Their enmity and machinations long disturbed the peace of his Court, but 
he at last succeeded in expelling them, and they then retired to yarious 
quarters, where they built forts and established principalities for them- 
selves, 


The reign of Raja Pursottem Deo is rendered memorable by the most 
striking exploit recorded in the annals of Orissa, viz. the expedition to 
and conquest of Conjeveram. The circumstances of that transaction de-_ 
serve to be rescued from oblivion, as well for the curious picture which 
they afford of the manners and opinions of the age and nation, as from 
their connection with an historical incident of some importance. The | 
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“fullest account of the expedition is to be found i in the poem before noticed, 
called the Kanjikaveri Pot’hi, though as the author has had recourse to 
the embellishment of a regular epic machmery, the narrative is encumbered 
by fictitious characters and incidents. Tt is also much dwelt upon im all 
the Native histories, which agree in the mam points of the relation, with 
some discrepancies as to the details, | 


“The story runs nearly as follows: “In the country of Dakhin Kanonj 
Kernit Sisan, there lived a powerful Raja who had a vast fortress and pa- 
lace built of a fine black stone, called Kanjinagar or enibsten (Con- 
jeveram) and a daughter so beauteous and accomplished, that she was 
surnamed Padmavati or Padmini.* The fame of her charms having 
reached to the ears of Maharaja Pursottem Deo, he became anxious to es- 
pouse her, and sent a messenger accordingly to the Chief of Conjeveram 
to solicit the hand of his fuir daughter. That Raja was well pleased with 
the prospect of having for his son-in-law so great and powerful a prince 
as the Gajapati of Orissa, but considered it advisable to make some en- 
quiries regarding the customs and manners of that Court, before consent- 
ing to the alliance, He soon fonnd that ihe M: ahdrdjas were in the habit 
of performing the duties of a sweeper (Chandal) before 





the | image of Ja- 
gannath, on its being brought forth from the temple annually aut the Rath 
Jatra. Now the Kanjinagar Raja was a devoted and exclusive worshipper 
of Sri Ganesh (Ganesa), and had very little respect for Sri Jeo, the divi inity 
of Orissa: and conceiv ing the above humiliation to be quite unworthy of, 
and indeed utterly disgraceful to a Khetri of such hieh rank, he declined 
the alliance in consequence. | The Gajapati monarch bee ame very wroth 
at the refusal, and swore, that to revenge the slight cast on him, he would 
obtain the damsel by foree and marry her to a real sweeper, He accord- 


ingly marched with a large army to attack Conjeveram, but was defeated 


. * This was the uame of a Princess, whose amourg with Khosra Perviz, Ate Stlebraled in LI 
dian and Persian Rom ances, and is in Sanscrit indeed the geueral name of a particular class of beauties. - 


. 
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and obliged to retire. Overwhelmed with shame and confusion, he now 
threw himself at the feet of Sri Jeo, and earnestly supplicated his inter- 
ference to avenge the insult offered to the deity himself in the person of his 
faithful worshipper. The god promised assistance, says the author of 
the poem, directed him to assemble another army, and assured him that 
he would this time take the command of the expedition against Conjeve- 
ram in person. When the Raja had arrived, during the progress of his 
march, at the site of the village now called Manikpatam, he began to 
grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In 
the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a milkmaid or gwalin named 
Manika, came up and displayed a ring which she said had been entrusted 
to her, to present to the monarch of Orissa, by two handsome Cavaliers, 
mounted the one on a black, and the other on a white horse, who had just 
passed on to thé southward. She also related some particulars of a con- 
versation® with them which satisfied the Raja that the promise of assistance 
_ would be fulfilled, and that these horsemen were no other than the bro- 

thers Sri Jeo (Krishna) and Baldeo (Baladeva.) Full of joy and gratitude, 
he directed the village to be in future called, after his fair informant, Ma- 
nikpatana, and marched onwards to the Deccan secure of success, On 
the other hand the chief of Conjeveram, alarmed at the second advance of 
the Gajapati in great force, appealed for aid to his protecting deity Ganesh, 
who candidly told him that he had little chance against Jagannath, but 
would do his best. The siege was now Opened and many obstinate and 
bloody batiles were fuu¢ht under the walls of the fort. The gods Sri 
Jeo and Ganesh, espousing warmly the cause of their respective votaries, 
perform many miracles and mix personally in the engagements, much in 
the style of the Homeric deities before the walls of Troy ; but the latter 
isalways worsted. In reality, after a long struggle, Conjeveram fell before 
the armies of Orissa. The Raja escaped, but his beautiful danghter was 


© This interview is described at crent length in the poem, and the amorous impassioned turn which 
the dialogue takes between Sri Jeo and the milkmaid, is esteemed one of its chief beauties. 
P a3 
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captored and conducted in triumph to Pari. A famous image of Gopal,.call- 
cd the Satbadi (Satya Vadin) Thakér, that is, the “ truth-speaking god," 
was brought off at the same time and set up in a temple ten miles north 
of Pursottem, where it may still be seen, a monument of the Conjeveram ex- 


pedition. 


I suspect that the tradition mentioned by Orme, vol. ii. book vili. Con- 
founds the conquest of Conjeveram above related, with some former expe- 
dition into the Carnatic of the more ancient Rajas of Orissa. ‘* The tra- 
‘“ dition of these countries says, that many centuries before Mahommedan- 
“ism, a king of Jagannath, im Orissa, marched to the south with a great 
“army, which subdued not only these provinces, but, crossing the Kistna, 
‘« conquered in the Carnatic, as far as Conjeveram: these conquests he dis- 
« tributed in many pertions to his relations, officers, and: menial servants, 
“from whom several of the present northern polygars pretend to be line- 
“ally descended, and to govern at this very time the very districts which 
“ were then given to their ancestor. All who claim this genealogy, esteem 
« themselves the highest blood of native Indians next to the brabmins, equal 
“to the Rajputs, and support this pre-eminence by the hanghtiest obser- 
“yances, insomuch that the breath of a different religion, and even of the 
‘meaner Indians, requires ablution,” &c. &c.. 


Conformably with his oath, Raja Pursottem Deo made over the fair Pad- 
mavati or Padmini to his chief minister, desiring him to wed her to 4 
sweeper. Both the minister; however, and all the people of Pari commise- 
rated her misfortunes; and at the next Rath Jatra, when the Maharaja began 
to perform his office of Chandal (sweeper), the individual entrusted with 
charge of the lady brought her forth and presented her to him, saying, “ You 
ordered me to give the Princess to asweeper; you, are the sweeper upon 
whom I bestow her.” Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the Raja 
at last consented to marry Padmavati, and carried her to the palace at Cut- 
tack. ‘The end of this lady's history is as romantic as the preceding por- 
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on ot ‘t. She is said to have conceived and brought forth a son by Maha- 
deo, shortly after which she disappeared. All the circumstances were explain- 
ed to the husband in a dream, who acknowledged gratefully the honor con- 
ferred on him, and declared the child thus mysteriously born his successor 
in the Raj. 


Pursottem Deo died after a reign of twenty-five years, and Was succeéd- 
ed by Pertab Janamuni, the son of Padmavati, under the title of Pertab 
Radra Deo, A. D. 1503. The wisdom and learning of this prince soon be- 
came ihe theme and admiration of the whole country. He had studied 
deeply all the shasters, was very fond of disputing ‘and conversing on 
points of theology, and introduced many curious constructions of his own, 
and doctrines which were altogether new. He was withal devout, and built 
many temples, His skill in the arts of war and civil government, were 
eminent; in short he was equally celebrated as an able, learned, warlike 
and religious prince. A yery curious anecdote is related of his conduct, 
which seems to shew that the followers of Buddha continued to form a 
sect of importance in this part of India until) the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.” It is said that a serious robbery happened in the Raja's palace, 
and that he being anxious to discover the perpetrators, assembled together 
all the wise men, both of the Banddhist and Brahminical persuasion, to ob- 
tain their assistance in prosecuting an investigation. The bralimins could 
tell nothing, but the followers of Buddha, through their knowledge of the 
occult art, were enabled to pomt out both the offender and the place where , 
the stolen property was concealed. The Raja was induced by this inci-: 
dent to form so high an opinion of the learning and skill of the Bauddhists, 
that he became for some time a warm supporterof that sect. His Rani 


* As this is contrary to received opinions, to the inferences warranted hy the works of Midhnvi- 
“oharva inthe hh century and the statement of Abulfazl in the lath, it seems jikely that the original 
authorities have confounded, as is very commonly the case, the Bauddhas and Jains, and that tle 
“Vatter are here intended.— Note by the Secretary. 
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on the other hand espoused zealously the cause of the brahmins, It was 
at last determined to make another formal trial of their relative skill as. 
men of science, or rather magicians. Accordingly a snake was secretly 
put into an earthen jar, the mouth of which being covered up, the vessel 
was produced in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties were then 
asked what the jar contained. The brahmins answered, “ it contains only 
earth,” and sure enough when opened it was found to contain nothing but 
earth, This specimen of skill entirely changed the Raja’s opinions, and. 
he now became as violent against the Bauddhists as he had been before 
prejudiced in their favour—so much so that he not only withdrew his pro- 
tection and countenance, but violently expelled the whole sect from his: 
dominions, and destroyed all their books except the pot’his called the Amer 
Singh and Bir Singh (Amara Sinha and Vira Sinha), Ht is added that about 
this time Chytunya or Chytan Mahaprabhu came from Naddia in Bengal to 
visit the temple of Jagann4th, and that he performed miracles before the 
Raja. The key to the whole story is probably to be found in the visit of 
this celebrated Vyshnavite reformer or sectary, who doubtless had some. 
share in creating the hostile disposition of Raja Pertab Radra Deo, towards 
the followers of the heretical Budha. 


Another of those famines which have so often afflicted India, occurred 
early in this century in Orissa. The Raja who could find leisure forschemes 
of conquest and ambition amidst his religious enquiries and controversies, 
marched with his army down to Setu Band R4meswara, reduced several 
forts, and took the famous city of Vijayanagara. The Mohammedans of 
the Deccan also gave abundant occupation to his arms on the southern 
frontier of the Raj, and whilst he was occupied in repelling or provoking 
their attacks, the Afghans from Bengal made an inroad into the province 
in great force. They advanced as far as Cuttack, and pitched their camp 
in the neighbourhood of the city, when the Governor Anant Singhar finding 
himself unable to oppose any effectual resistance, tock refuge in the strong 
fortress of Sarangerh, south of the Katjari. © After satiating themselves 
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with the plunder of the capital, they proceeded towards Pari where they 
committed dreadful devastations ; but the grand object of their search, the 
Idol or Deo of Orissa, had been removed out of their reach, the priests 
having taken the precaution, so soon as they heard of the approach of the 
invaders, to carry off Sri Jeo and the other images in boats across the 
Chilka in order to conceal them amongst the hills. Raja Pertab Radra 
Deo on receiving intelligence of these disastrous occurrences, hastened 
back from the Deccan, and performing a journey of months in a few days, 
he came up with the invading army before they had left the khetr, gave 
them battle, and destroyed a great number of the Mleechas (Foreigners and 
Barbarians). He wis however himself so much crippled by the contest, 
that he was happy to conclude a peace nearly on the enemy's terms, when 
they retired and left the province to itself. 


This Prince died A. D. 1524; having reigned twenty-one years. With 
the three above remarkable reigns, terminate all the glories of the Ganga 
Vansa dynasty, and the royal house of Orissa, The race itself became ex- 
tinct soon after the demise of Raja Pertab Radra Deo, and the indepen- 
dence of the country was not destined long to survive, Pressed at both 
extremities by the vigour and enterprize of the Mohammedan governments 
of Bengal and Telingana, now in the full maturity of their strength, the 
downfall of the Orissan monarchy was further hastened by intestine com- 
motions, disunion amongst the chiefs, and a series of bloody and destructive 


contests for the supreme dignity. 


Pertab RGdra Deo left thirty-two sons. The eldest of these reigned 
about five years, when he was murdered by the powerful minister Govind 
Bidyadhar. Another son succeeded, who was murdered at the expiration 
-of a year. The minister then barbarously put to death the whole of the 
remaining thirty princes of the royal house, by the hands of his own son 
-Madho Srichander, and having destroyed several other persons of emi- 

nence, he thus literally waded up to his neck in blood to the throne, which 
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he ascended A. D. 1533 under the title of Raja Govind Deo. Two re- 
markable personages became first generally known during his administrati- 
on, Mukund Harichandan, the Telinga, who received the government of 
the town of Cuttack, and Danaye or Danardan Bidyadhar, who, was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. ‘The former afterwards became Raja of the coun- 
try, and was the last of its independent sovereigns; the latter, though not 
himself a king, was the parent of kings—in other words, he was the ances- 
tor of the third and titular branch of the Gajapatis of Orissa, known in af- 
ter aves as the Rajas of Khirda. 


The presence of the Raja being required in the Deccan, he resided for 
eight months at Malgunda or Maligonda with his minister. We may in- 
fer from Ferishteh, that the possession of Rajamundry and other places 
near the Godaveri was about: this period much disputed between the Cria 
princes and the Musselman kings of the Deecan, both the Bahniinis, and 
that branch of their successors who ruled at Golconda under the title of 
Knutteb Shahis. Ferishteh's account of the latter monarchs contains a 
passage relating to Orissa which IT may here quote. He says, *‘ Hindu 
“ writers observe that there are three countries adjoining each other, the 
* climates of which resemble each other greatly, and possess much the same 
“ peculiarities, viz. Teling, Beng, and Oorek (Orixa). Teling, is that pos- 
“sessed by the Kulteb Shahi sovereigns. Beng, is Bengala. Oorck lies be- 
“tween them. No Musselman prince has ever heen able to conquer the 
“latter, but king Mohammed Kuli Kooteb attacked it and subdued ma- 
‘ny parts. The Hakim of that quarter is called Bahabalinder (a common 
‘title, It may be observed, of the feudal chiefs of Orissa, but not ofthe Ra- 
**)as);* he fled off to the remotest parts of his country.” 


The usurper’s two nephews, Raghu Bhanj Chotra and Balanki Sri- 


* Mav not this be the original of the Mobammedan Balharas, a term that has puizled all oriental- 
dete. It need pot be reatrieted to this province being a regular. Sanscrit compound implying, The In. 


ara (chief) of the mighty, or literally, strong-armed.—Note by the Secretary, 
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chandan, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by his absence, 
formed a conspiracy against his authority ; they murdered the head Percha 
of the temple at Piri, drove Mukund Harichandan from Cuttack, and 
gained possession of the capital. These occurrences obliged the Raja to 
return with a large part of his army, and a pitched battle took place be- 
tween the parties, when the insurgents were defeated and pursued as far as 
the Ganges. Raja Govind Deo died on the banks of that river at the Das. 
Aswamedh ghat, in the seventh year of his rule. 


Pertab Chakra Deo was then placed on the throne by the minister 
Danaye Bidiadhur, who, after seeing his authority properly established, 
returned to the Deccan to look after matters in that quarter. ‘Though a 
weak, oppressive, and tyrannical prince, who carried his excesses so far 
even as to distress brahmins, he was maintained in the government for about 
eight years by the influence and support of his minister, and then died sud, 
denly in the temple itself. 


There being no heir left of the Rajas of Orissa, a chief named Narsingh 
_Jenna, distinguished for his bravery and conduct, stept into the vacant seat 
_of government. Jealous of the influence of Danaye Bidiadhur, he procured 
his attendance from the Deccan, and then with the assistance of his rival 
Mukend Harichandan, threw him into chains and imprisonment at Cuttack. 
In the mean time Raghu Bhanj Chotra, having recovered from his former 
defeat, entered Orissa again at the head of a large force to assert his claims 
to the Raj. He was opposed by Mukund Harichandan, who took him 
prisoner after many bloody battles, 


Narsingh Jenna, was deposed at the end of the year, it does not appear 
_ by whom, and the reins of government then passed into the hands of the 
_most undoubtedly powerful officer in the province, Mukund Harichandan, 
_the Telinga, who ascended the throne of the Gajapatis, A. D. 1550, under 
_the well known title of Telinga Mukund Deo, 
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All the native accounts concur in describing their last independent Raja 
as a man of courage and abilities. He has been honored with a notice in 
the work of the Jesuit Tieffenthaler, who extends our knowledge of his 
character by informing us that ‘the last king of the Orissans was called 
Mukund, who was very polite to strangers and had four hundred women.” 
The early part of his reign was employed chiefly in constructing monu- 
ments of public utility or superstition, as temples, tanks, and bralimini- 
cal sasans. Amongst other works of the kind, he founded a ghat and 
temple at the sacred spot called Tribeni, on the Hoogly, north of the town 
of that name which formed the extreme yerge of his dominions, and whilst 
so occupied, frequent communications are said to have passed between 
him and the king of Delhi, or rather the officers of the emperor. Soliman 
Girzani, the Afghan king or governor of Bengal, having assembled an 
army to invade Orissa, the Raja built a strong fortress in some command- 
ing situation, and for this time opposed his endeavours successfully. At 
last however came Kala Pahar General of the Bengal forces, the destined 
conqueror of Qrissa, with his wonder-working kettle drum, at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would’ drop off for many coss all 
around. | The Hindus say of this dreaded enemy of their images and su- 
perstition, that he was originally a bralimin, but lost caste through a con- 
‘trivance of the princess of Gaura, who was smitten with the manly beauty 
of his person. He then married her, turned Musselman, and became a 
relentless persecutor of the adherents of the faith from which he had apos- 
tatized. Many dire omens preceded and announced his arrival in the 
province; amongst others a large stone fell from the summit of the great 
tower of the temple at Piri, and when he entered the precincts of the 
khetr, a general darkness averspread the four corners of the land. In 
short, Kaélapahar invaded Orissa on the part of the king or governor of 
Bengal with an army of Afghan Cavalry, defeated and killed the Raja or 
drove him from the country, and finally overthrew the independent sove- 
reignty of Orissa, A.D. 1558, Two titular princes were set up after the 
expulsion of Mukund Deo, who both fell into the hands of the conquerors 
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end were put to death by them. An anarchy of twenty-one years duration 
then ensued, during which the Afghan Mohammedans possessed the whole 
of the open country, and there was no Raja, | 


The several accounts which haye been handed down of KAlapahar’s in- 
vasion of Orissa, difler widely in the details, though the main facts are well 
known and established. The story told by the Musselman writers is that, 
Mukund Deo, apprehending the designs of the king or governor of Ben- 
eal, encamped wiih a large part of his army on the Ganges, but Kélapahar 
tarning lis position got a-head of him into Orissa, and began to plunder 
the country and attack the temples of the Hindus with relentless fury, 
‘before any force could be brought to check him. A battle at length took 
place at Jajipur in which the Raja lost his life. The Afghan chief then 
went onto Sambhelpur where he was killed by some of the Bhuyans, Others 
say that on his passing the great temple of the Ling Raj at Bhuvaneswara, a 
swarm of bees issued from the throne of the idol and stung him to death. 
The Pdéri Vynsavali makes the Raja to have been busy in Kharda when 
the Afghan army suddenly advanced upon Cuttack, defeated the Gover- 
nor Gopi Sawant Sinhar, and plundered the palace and treasury, alarmed 
at which news, Mukund Deo fled out of the. province not daring to op- 
pose so powerful a force, and died shortly after in the king of Delhi's da- 
minions. ‘The relation in Gladwin's Bengal of the Raja building fort Ba- 
rabati, when he heard of Kalapahar’s approach, and going to sleep for 
many months according to custom, until roused by the alarming sound of 
the magic kettle drum, is a third version of the story which carries with it 
its own refutation. All the native writers however agree in speaking with 
horror of the cruel excesses committed by their Afghan conqueror, and the 
wide destruction of images and temples occasioned by his uprelenting per- 
gecution of the Hindw faith. 3) 





- The adventures of the seen ek De curious episode in the history of 
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this important period, According to the Mandala Panji, when the priests 
at Pari saw the turn which matters were taking, they again for the third 
time in their annals, hurried away the helpless god ina covered cart, and 
buried him in a pit at Parikad, on the Chilka Lake. K4lapahar was not 
however to be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having traced out the place 
of concealment, he dug up Sri Jeo and carried him off on an elephant, as 
far as the Ganges, after breaking in pieces every image in the Khetr; He 
then collected a large pile of wood, and setting fire to it, threw the idol on 
the burning heap, but immediately all his limbs dropped off and he perished 
miserably. A bystander observed, “this is a punishment for the indignity 
offered to the Deo of Orissa,” and snatching the image from the flames, 
threw it into the river. The whole proceeding had been watched by Besar 
Mainti, a faithful volary of Jagannath, who followed the half burnt image 
as it floated down the stream, and at last when nnperceived, manage 
extract from it-the sacred part (Brahm or spirit in the original), and brought 
it back secretly to Orissa, where it was carefully deposited in charge of the 
Khandait of Kujang. 





It appears from Ferishteh, that the Afghans under Daood Khan, the son 
of Soloman Karséni (or Gurzani), were allowed to retain possession of 
Orissa for some time after the overthrow of the native e°Vernment; but hay- 
ing drawn down upon themselves the vengeance of the Emperor Akber by 
their turbulence and violent proceedings, they were several times attacked, 
first by Monaim Khan and afterwards by Khan Jehan, who wrested their 
Hew acquisition from them about 1578 A.D, and annexed it to the rent 
roll of the empire. Ferishteh in this place calls the province Orissa, and 
Katak; Benares. 


The Uria historians go on to relate, that, at the expiration of the twen- 
ty-one yeara of anarchy and interregnum, the ministers and principal men 


_of the country bezinning to recover from their depression and alarm, as- 


‘sembled together to consult about the affairs of the nation, and chose as 


. 
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their chief a person named Ranai Raotra, son of the before mentioned mi- 
nister Danaye Bidyadhar, whom they raised to the rank and dignity of 
Maharaja of Orissa, A. D. 1580, under thetitle of Ramchander Deo. With 
him begins the third and titular race of Sovereigns called the Bhoi Vansa, 
or Zemindari race. The election was confirmed by Sewai Jye Sinh, the 
general of the Emperor Akber, who came into the province about the time, 
with his army, to look after the Imperial interests. The sight of Bhuvanes- 
wara, its numerous temples, the crowds of bralimins, and the sacred character 
of every thing in Utcala Desa, is said to have impressed him with feelings. 


of so much reverence and admiration for the country, that he determined 


to interfere very little in its affairs, and retired shortly afterwards, leaving a 


large share of authority in the hands of its Native Princes. The town of 


Midnapore was at this time made the northern boundary of Orissa. 


Raja Ramchander Deo’s first care was to recover the sacred relics be- 
longing to the old image of Jagannath, which duty being accomplished | 


with the assistance of their preserver Besar Mainti, the Ddaru Mirat, or 
imagé made of the wood of the Nim tree, was fabricated according to the 
rules of the shaster, and again set up in the temple, on a propitious day, 
with much pomp and solemnity. The worship of Sri Jeo was now fully 
restored, all the feasts and endowments of the temple put on their old 
footing, and a number of sAsans were founded in honor of the memorable 
event. It was disturbed again however almost immediately afterwards, by 
an invasion of Musselmans from Golconda, whose king or Adipate, as the 
Hindu writers call him, seems to have given the Raja a severe defeat, 


In 1582 A. D. the celebrated Dewan of the empire, Raja Toder, or as 
the Urias call him Toral Mall, visited the province, to superintend the in- 
troduction of his settlement called the Taksim Jamma and Tankha Raq- 


mi. He proceeded no further with it, apparently, than the three Sircars | 
All the account which is preserved 


of Jelasore, Badrak, and Cuttack. 
: | Keo. 
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cers from the retirement of Raja Man Sinh in A. D. 1604, to the dewan~ 
ship of the famous Nuwab Jafler Khan Nasiri (A. D. 1707 to 1725), has to 
be gleaned from a few scattered notices in Persian histories of Bengal and 
scarcely intelligible revenue accounts ; though the century in question must. 
be regarded as a most important period in the annals of the country, when, 
we consider the deep and permanent traces impressed on the state of affairs,, 
by the arrangements, institutions, offices, and official designations, introduc. 
ed by the imperial government during that interval, Subsequent to the ele- 

vation of Jaffer Khan, we meet with tolerably full and detailed journals and 

records both of the Mohammedan and Marhaita administrations, composed. 
in the Persian language, 


List of Khirda Rajas, 
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The southern part of Orissa Proper must have suffered much from the 


constant wars, insurrections, and internal commotions, that prevailed dur-, 
ing the early times ofthe Musselman government. The Moguls seem to. 
have been actuated by peculiar rancour and jill will towards Jagannith, and, 
lost no opportunity of annoying and disturbing the Hindys in the per. 
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formance of their devotions at his temple. To say nothing of other fruitful 
“Sources of jealousy and animosity, this interference alone was sufficient to 
produce many bloody encounters between the two nations, in which success 
was often doubtful. On the whole however, the native Princes suffered 
‘the most severely, and gradually sank before the superior energy and civilj- 
zation of the Moguls. The Rajas had at first established their residence at 
‘Pipley: afterwards they retired to Rathipur ; and finally built their fort and 
‘palace in a natural] y difficult part of Khérda, where they were found settled 
in 1803. During these contests in and about Piri, the images so much 
venerated by the one party and abhorred by the other, were twice or thrice 
carried away across the Chilka Lake, and concealed amidst the hills, until 
the times appeared favorable for again setting them upon their thrones in 
the temple, This relizious warfare was at last set atrest by the institution 
of the tax on pilgrims, which if we may credit the author of the work trans- 
lated by Gladwin, under the title of History of Bengal, yielded to the 
Mogul government 4 revenue of nine lacs. Under such circumstances, relj- 
gious antipathies however strong on the part of the ruling power, must have 
yielded gradually to considerations of self-interest. } 


The Afghans did not disappear from the field as disturbers of the peace 
of Cuttack, until 1611 A, D. when having again risen under Osman Khan 
the son of Kattali, they were defeated with great slaughter on the Subanre- 
kha by Shujét Khan from Bengal, and compelled finally to submit. They 
then settled peaceably in many of the principal villares of the district, and 
their descendants at this day form no inconsidérable Musselman popula- 
tion, under the general denomination of Pathans. 


On the side of Rajwéra, the Rajas had to maintain many fierce contests 
‘with the Khetri chiefs or zemindars subordinate to them, who became tur- 
bulent and unruly in proportion as the power and consequence of the chief 
‘of their class declined. Frequently, no doubt, a spirit of aggrandizement 
urged the Rajas to become the aggressors, _ Of the Operation oi eiiher-one 
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or both causes of hostility, we may trace abundant proofs, in the dismem- 
berment of many of the old Khandaitis recorded in the accounts of Raja 
Min Sinh’s settlement, which became afterwards annexed to Khiirda, 


The state of the country is represented in no favorable light daring the 
adisnistration of the famous Jaffer Khan Nasiri, whose arrangements more- 
over coule not have tended much to improve it, In Gladwin’s history of 
Bengal it is mentioned that Jaffer Khan whilst Dewan, represented to the 
Court of Delhi, “ the advantages that would accrue to the crown by trans- 
ferring the Jagirs of the Mansabdars of Bengal to Orissa, where the lands 
are of less value, and the collections made with steater expense and difficul- 
ty.” It is added that, the Emperor approving the scheme, assignments were 
granted upon Orissa, the cultivation of which province jad of late been very 
much neglected, in lieu of the Bengal Jagirs, 


The administration of Mohammed Taki Khan, the Naib, (1725 to 1735, 
A. D.) on the part of Shujaa ad Din Mohammed, Nazim of the three 
‘provinces, is marked by a great reduction of the limits of the province of 
Orissa. In his time the remainder of the old Jelasore Sircar* ving be- 
tween Tumlook, Midnapore, and the Subanreka, with the exceplion ofa 
‘few small perzunnahs near the latter river, was annexed to Bengal, and flie 
Nizam’s government obtained possession either by force or intrigive of the 
entire country included between the estates called Tikally| Raghunith- 
pur, and the Chilka lake, thus greatly reducing the reventes and au 
of the Rajas of Khirda, whose controul had before extended on the hill 
side, from Gamser to within forty miles of Cicacole. A war occurred 
between this governor, and the Raja Ramchander Deo of Khirda, which 
was terminated after .a long struggle by the capture of the latter and-his 
imprisonment in Cuttack, Temporary possession was taken of Kharda 


thority 


* This sivcar had been dividedin Shah Jehan’s reign into the four followin: Subdivisions ag alreg. 
dy noticed, viz, Goalparoh, Maljbettia, Mazkiri, and Jelasir, 


+ Forty-three mites N, E. of Cicacole, 
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by the Musselmans, who established twenty-two thanehs from Banpur to 
Balwanta to repress the turbulent spirit of its rude inhabitants, but these 
were removed by order from Court, on the death of Ramchander, and the 
succession of Raja Bir Kishore Deo. 


During Murshed Kuli Khan's government, the tranquillity of the eoun- 
try was disturbed by the wars of that person with the famous Aliverdi 
Khan, after his usurpation of the government of Bengal. Raja Bir Ki- 
shore Deo espoused the cause of the local governor, and by his assistance, 
enabled Baker Khan, the son-in-law of the latter, to continue the dispute 
for some time. 


But the greatest of ail their calamities was now impending over the un- 
fortunate Orissans... Afier some alarming demonstrations in the year pre- 


ceding, the Berar Marhattas suddenly made their appearance in the pro-. 


vince, in Phalgun 1150 Amli, in large force under Bhaskar Pundit, Ali 
Shah, and other sirdars, with the professed object of demanding the Chout, 


There being no force in the province adequate to oppose them, they swept 


the whole country up to the walls of fort Barabatti, plundering what- 
ever they could lay their hands on without mercy,—and the same scenes 
were repeated the year following, by a still larger army under Ragoji 
Bhonsla himself, and the famous adventurer Habib Ullah. ~-Aliverdi 
made astonishing eflorts to relieve the province, as well as to protect 
the adjoining districts from these destructive inroads, but the people of 
Midnapere and Cuttack enjoyed little respite from the Marhatta ineur- 
sions and depredations until 1157, when a temporary arrangement was 
patched up between the Nazim and the Bhonsla, by which the former 
agreed to pay twenty-four lacs (including arrears) as the Chout. of the 
three provinces, The conditions of the treaty being very indifferently ob- 
served on the part of the Bengal government, a fresh army invaded Orissa 
in 1160, under the command of Raja Janoji Bhonsla and Mir Habib U).- 


Jah, who in the same year, in their camp at Choudwar, near the Mahdnadi, 
| 7 


a. BD. 17. 
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projected and arranged a partition of the province between themselves, 
for the maintenance of their respective arniies. Its resources on tliis occa- 





sion were estimated at only ten lacs. The northern portion from Pattas- 
pur to Barrunwa, yielding six lacs, was assigned for the support of the 
Afehan troops, and the southern from Barrunwa to Malid, rated at 
four lacs, was te be held by the Marhattas, On the treacherous mur- 
der of Habib Ullah Khan shortly afterwards in his camp at Garpedda, 
near Balasore, Raja Janoji became master of the whole province from 
Pergunnah Pattaspur to the Thaneh of Malfid. His arrangement was, to 
allot the whole of the lands yielding revenue, as Mukaseh, tor the support 
of his army, one Mehal being made over to the management of each sir- 
dar. Things remained in this miserable state till 1161, when a fresh treaty 
was entered into, between the Marhattas and Aliverdi Khan, at the insti- 
gation of the whole body of the Zemindars of Midnapore and neighbour- 
ing districts, who, worn out by the repeated incursions of the Berar Mar- 
hattas, offered to pay any sum, in adiition to the Tashkhis Mokerreri cr 
fixed revenue of Bengal, which might be agreed to as a composition for 
the Chout Sir Des Mékhi. = Masalih ad Din was in consequence dis- 
patched by the Court of Moorshedabad to Nagpore, with full powers to 
treat, and the following arrangements were determined on, “The Chout of 
the three Subas was now settled at 12,00,000 annually. ‘The Suba of 
Orissa from Pergunnah Pattaspur to Maléd to be managed by a Subadar 
appointed from Bengal, who should yearly pay the sarplus revenue of that 
province, estimated at four lacs, to an agent of the Bhonsla stationed at 
Cuttack. The remaining eight lacs were to be made good from Moorshe- 
dabad, Patna, &c. by Hfindis or Bills of Exchange. The Marhatta armies 
forthwith to evacuate the province.” On the conclusion of the treaty, Raja 
Janoji quitted Orissa, Mohammed Masalih ad Din received the appoint- 
ment of Naib Subadar, and Sheo Bhat Santra, an eminent Gosain mer- 
chant, was named the agent for the Court of Berar to receive the four lacs 
from Cuttack, and to look after he annual remittance of the balance of the 
Chout from Moorshedabad, . | 
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Masalih ad Din laboured honestly and zealously to discharge the obli- 

gations into which he had entered, and paid the four lacs for two years to 
the Nagpore agent, but at the end of that period he Solicited permission 
to relinquish the government, stating forcibly his inability any longer to 
fulfil his engagements, owing to the declining resources of the country, and 
still: more to the turbulent and unmanageable character of the Khandaits, 
or Military Zemindars of Orissa, who could be kept in no sort of subjecti- 
on without the constant employment of a very large army in the field, the 
expense of maintaining which, engrossed the whole revenues. His state- 
ments so fully convinced his master of the impolicy of any longer retaining 
Cuttack, burthened with the condition of paying four lacs annually from its 
revenues, that a proposal was tendered to the Raja of Nagpore, to undertake 
the management of the country through officers of his own appointinent, in 
licwof the stipulated payment, which being agreed to, the Suba of Cuttack, 
fell that date under the sole undisputed government of the Berar 
Marhattas, A. D. 1755-6, 


The administration of the Marhattas in Cuttack, was, as in every other 
part of their foreign conquests, fatal to the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weak- 
ness, rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society can have been kept together under so calamitous a tyranny. All 
the head oilices of the district, as those of Subadar, Dewan, and the hil- 
Jadarship of fort Barabatti, were openly bought and sold at Nagpore. It 
frequently happened that appointments were given to two or three per- 
sons at the same time, and still oftener the individuals in charge refused 
to retire under various pretexts. The different claimants, assembling their 
followers, would fight the most obstinate battles, and lay waste the coun- 
iry with their dissensions, before the right to succeed was settled. Press- 
ed by the urgent irregular demands of the Court of Nagpore for remit- 
“pances, and by the necessity of reimbursing themselves for the expeny 
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ces incurred in obtaining office, the most ruinous shifts and expedients 
were perpetually resorted to, to wring a higher revenue from the lands, 
whilst their resources declined im proportion to the tyranny exercised 
over the cultivators. Notwithstanding that large military bodies were 
posted all over the district, the Marhattas were quite unable to retain the 
Khandaits and their paiks im any sort of order. Those of the sea shore 
and the:hills, not only laid the whele of the pergunnuhs bordering upon 
them under regular contribution, but frequently the Paiks of several small 
killahs, combining together, advanced into the heart of the district, and 
committed the most ruinous depredations up to the very walls of Cuttack. 
Every year regularly after the Dassera, the Marhatta armies took the field 
under the Subadar in person, and advanced into some part of the Raj- 
wara, to chastise some insolence, or to enforce the demand for tribute. 
When successful, the most sanguinary punishments and destructive ravages 
were inflicted,—but they were frequently defeated, and thew weakness 
exposed, by the Paiks of killahs which now scarcely retain a name. Be- 
sides, the continued marches and countermarches of a licentious disor- 
derly Marhatta soldiery, in every direction across the province, were in 
themselves evils of no trifling magnitude. Matters improved a little to- 
wards the close of the Marhatta period, during the long administration of 
Raja Ram Pundit; butif the ryots were in a small degree better protected 
by his measures, he reduced, to the lowest stage of poverty and degrada- 
tion, a powerful and important class, the hereditary Talikdars (now Ze- 
mindars) of the Mogulbandi, who were ejected by him, very generally, from 
the management of their Talks, and left with scarcely even the means of 
subsistence. 


As it would be impossible to render interesting to the general reader, 
‘the never varying detail of oppression, mismanagement, and suffering dis- 
‘Played by the Marhatta annals, I shall content myself, in my account of this 
fourth stage of Orissan history, with a brief enumeration of the successive 
‘Sabadars who obtained authority, as far as any can be made out amidst 
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the perpetual conflicts for power which disturbed the peace of the country, 
and with noticing a few everits of general importance which mark that 
period. 

The first and most energetic of the Marhatta Subadars, was Sheo Bhat 
Santia, who exercised a disputed and precarious anthority for a period of 
about eight years from 1163 to 1171, and may be said to have been in full 
possession of the powers of government for about half that period. He made 
2 settlement of the revenues of the province, nominally at 14,00,000 of Arcot 
Rupees, of which 14,00,000 were entered as regular land revenue (Bando- 
basti Mulk,) and the remaining 4,00,000 as imposts under various heads. 
During his administration, a farther dismemberment took place of the territo- 
ries of the Maharajas of Kharda. In 1167 Amli, Narain Deo, the famous 
Zemindar of Kimedy,* a descendant of the royal family of Orissa, who liad 
before asserted his preferable title to the Khfirda Raj, invaded that dis- 
trict by way of Banpur, with the avowed intention of taking possession 
of it, and drove the reigning prince Bir Kishore Deo before him. Unable 
to resist his powerful rival, the latter was thrown upon the dungerous ex- 
pedient of claiming the assistance of the Marhattas, which was granted on 
condition of the payment of a largesum, to defray all expenses, in return, 
The aid of the Subadar proved effectual in clearing Khirda of the preten- 
der's army, but the Raja being unable to discharge the money bargained 
for, he was obliged to mortgage or surrender temporarily for its liquidation, 
the best portion of his dominions, viz. the Mehals, Limbai, Raheng, Pur- 
sottem Chatter, &c.—in short, the whole country lying between the Dya 
river, the lake and the sea, with the tribute of the fourteen Rajas or 
Khandaits of the hills, still subject to his controul. The Marhattas were al= 
lowed to appoint their own Amils, and having thus gained a footing in the 


® Mr. Grant in his Politica! Essay in the Northern Sircars says of this person: “ Kimedy, Gfty miles 
WN. E. by N. from the town of Cicacole, is the capital of another tributary but more accessible dependent 
principality vested ina Raja of the royal family of Orissa who actually bears the titular desigoation of 
that ancient house onder the proper name of Gojipaii Deo, through the refractory imprudence of Na- 
rain Deo, father of the present occupant, in opposing the Company's authority.” : 
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tracts in question, they never afterwards relinquished possession. The be- 
nefit of the acquisition seems doubtful, as the usurpation of Raheng, &c. 
involved them in a state of unceasing hostility with the Khtrda Rajas, 
and the claim to levy the tribute of Rajwira brought them yearly into 
disputes and battles with the hill chiefs, in which, to say nothing of theex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, they were nearly as often worsted as they 
were successful. 


At the end of 1171 Amli, Sheo Bhat was violently expelled from his go» 
vernment, by a powerful faction countenanced by the Court of Nagpore, 
Chimna Sahu and Udi Pira Gosain then exercised the powers of govern- 
ment for a short time, until Bhaw4ni Kaliia Pundit arrived in the province, 
with the senned or appointment of Subadar. The Ex-Subadar was not 
however of a character to relinquish his apthority, without an obstinate 
struggle. He formed a powerful party amongst the Paiks of the eastern 
Rajw4ra, and for a length of time, disturbed the administration of his suc- 
cessor by frequent contests and mroads. ‘The Paiks of other killahs es- 
poused the opposite side. ‘Troops were poured in from all quarters to quell 
these riots, and the frequent marches and countermarches of the armies of 
the government are credibly enough stated to have involved more serious 
evils to the whole of the fine Pergunnahs Hariharpur, Khandi, Jhanker, 
Deogaon, &c, than the disturbances they were sent to repress, Amidst all 
these troubles the excesses of the Kijeng, Kanka, and Rynto Paiks were 
ever conspicnous, The ferment excited amongst the Military Zemindars 
of Orissa and their adherents by these events, did not subside until many 
years afterwards, It does not appear how the career of their author and. 
instigator finally terminated. Mr. La Motte gives the following brief com- 
parative sketch of the character of the administrations of the rival Goy ers 
nors: “Sheo Bhut plundered only his neighbours, but Bhawéni Pundit 
eommitted depredations on his subjects and all parties alike,” 


~~ Bhawéni. Pundit was recalled about 11756 Amli, and Sambha Ji Ganesh 
_ ? ‘ie ef * 
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appointed his successor, The settlement made by him is remembered, 
with bitterness, for its severity and harshness. He imposed many new 
cesses on the ryots, and exercised unusual rigour in scrutinizing and re- 
suming lands held in Jagir, or free of rent, as the ayma, milk, kharidgi, 
mouajib, dagrai, &c. Those holders who were permitted to remain in pos- 
session, were obliced to contribute to the necessities of the state, and were 
made over for a given number of years in Tenkhah or assignment to differ- 
ent detachmeuts of troops. 


After two years, a Mah4jan, named Baba Ji Naik, received the appoint- 
ment of Subadar, but his powers were disputed by the party in possession, 
and it was not till 1178 Amli, that he became firmly fixed inhisseat. The 
district of Cuttack suffered grievously from the memorable famine, which 
desolated the lower provinces in 1769-70. Rice was not to be had for two 
seers perripee, and many thousands of souls perished. To add to the ge- 
neral distress, an alarming mutiny broke out amongst the troops, which 
was not quelled for many months. 


“On the accession of Sabaji Bhonsla to the Mesned of Nagpore, Ma- 
dhaji Hari was sent into Cuttack as governor. He threw his predecessor 
into confinement, and was occupied with arrangements for increasing the 
revenue of the country, when the accession of Madhaji Bhonsla occasioned 
a fresh change of administration. Baba Ji Naik once more received the 
senned of Suabadari in 1182, and stepped from a jail to the hichest rank in 
the province. After much intrigue and opposition however, the order for 
his appointment was recalled, and Madha Ji was allowed to remain in of- 
fire. In 1183 another dreadful scarcity of grain was experienced in Cut- 
tack. Rice was hardly to be purchased in the bazar of Cuttack at ten pans 
the Katki ser. In the mofussil, paddy rose as high as twelve pans per 
gin—Kulti to 12-2 and Mandova 1-4. Its destructive effects are most 
strikingly evinced, by the recorded fact, that a remission of seven lacs was 
granted in the revenues of that year, Bbinhingiiien Fs 8. 
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Raja Ram Pandit, who had for many years filled the office of Deputy to 
the local governor, and had taken a leading part in all the arrangements 
for the management of the interior, succeeded to the office of Subadar, 
about 1185 or 1186. His personal qualities and abilities were respectable, 
and, coupled with his extensive local knowledge, lent a character of digni- 
ty and stability to his administration, with which no preceding one had 
been invested. The chief measure aseribed to him, is that of setling aside 
all the hereditary Chowdris and (Vilaity) Canungos, in other words the 
Talikdars of the Mogulbandi, and collecting the revenues through officers 
of his own appointing, either from the ryots direct, or through the agency 
of the head men of villages, where such existed. He was also the first £0- 
vernor who imposed a tribute on the Maharajas of Khérda, Raja Bir 
Kishore Deo, after a long reign of forty-one years, fell into a state of 
furious*insanity, and committed such frightful excesses, even to the extentof 
murdering four of his own children, thit a general outcry was raised against 
him throughout the couniry. The Marhattas did not neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of interfering. They secured the Raja's person, threw him 
into confinement in fort Barabatti, and refused to acknowledge his grand- 
son Dirb Sinh Deo as successor, until they had obliged him to agree to the 
payment ofa yearly tribute of Sa. Rs. 10,000, The expense of collecting 
this, must have been far greater than its val ue, fur the Raja would never 
pay until compelled by the presence ofa military force, and so low had the 
character and efficiency of the Marhatta Infantry sunk, that the Paiks of 
Kharda often presumed to measure their strength with them, even in thes¢ 
Jast days of the power of the Rajas of Orissa, 


Chimna Ji Bapd’s visit to Cuttack, with a large army in 1781, A. D, 
is described as intended to enforce the claims of the Berar government 
against Beugal for arrears of Chout, Having cantooned his force at Kak- 
kar, opposite to Cuttack, he sent on Raja Ram Pundit with Bissembher 
Pundit Vakil to Calcutta, who iS said to have negotiated a treaty with Mr, 
Hastings, by which the English sovernment agreed to the payment of 
27,00,000 Ks. on condition of all farther claims being relinquished, 
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On the retirement-of Raja Ram Pundit in 1200 Amli, his son Sadasheo 
Rao was appointed Nazim, and after him Chimna Bala. Affairs however 
were managed chiefly by Inkaji Sikdeo, the Pher Nanis, and Bala Ji Kun- 
war, the commander of fort Barabatti, and principal military officer, In 
this state things were found in 1803, when the province was conquered by 
the English armies. The dominion of the Khurda Rajas was not finally 
extinguished till 1804, when a most unprovoked rising against the newly 
established English government, drew down upon Raja Mukund Deo the 
vengeance of the British power. He was driven from his fort, seized, sent 
a prisoner to Midnapore, and his remaining territory of Khurda was brought 
under the management of the British collectors. Since that period the 
proud but insignificant representatives of the Maharajas of Orissa, have 
been officially acknowledged only as private landholders ; but the liberal 
policy of government has conferred on them a sufficient pension, and an 
office of authority connected with the temple, in the enjoyment of which 
they pass their days in tranquil and honorable retirement, within the sacred 
limits of Jagannath Piri. 


PART III, 
Religion, Antiquities, Temples, and Civil Architecture. 


UTCALA DESA which is believed or fabled to be itself so holy a region 
throughout its entire extent, contains four places of pilgrimage of peculiar 
sanctity called the Hara Khetr, the Vishnu or Pursottem Khetr, the Ar- 
ka or Padma Khetr, and the Vijayi or Parvati Khetr, within the limits of 
which will be found nearly all that is curious and interesting in the Relig!- 
ous Antiquities of the province, | 

Mf 
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Hkchanoser, The Hara khetr, sacred to Mahddeo under the titles of the Linga Raja 
Bhuvanéswara, and thence called by the vulgar Bhobanéser, contains seve- 
ral very ancient and remarkable monuments of the native princes of the 
country, and their system of religious belief. 


At Balwanta, on the new road, sixteen miles from Cuttack, the attention 
of the traveller is attracted by a lofty massive tower of stone, rising from 
amidst the thickets which skirt the adjoining frontier of Khurda. A path 
leads through the woods towards this object of curiosity, and conducts, at 
the end of about six miles, to a gently swelling rocky elevation or Tangi 
formed of beds of the iron clay, on reaching which you find yourself, with 
astonishment, in the centre of a ruined city, consisting entirely of deserted 
and dismantled towers and temples sacred to the worship of Mahadeo, 
under the innumerable titles, which absurd legends or the fancy of his vo- 
taries have assigned to that deity. From amidst the whole, the great 
Pagoda of the Ling Raj, or Lord of the Lingam, lifts its singular form, emi- 


nently conspicuous both for size, loftiness, and the superior style of its ar 
chitecture. 


Bhobanéser was the site of a capital city founded by Raja Lalat Indra 
Kesari the third of the princes bearing that surname, who reigned from 
A. D. 617 to A. D. 6 If we are to jwdge of its extent and populous- 
hess, during the Oo that it formed the seat of government of the Rajas 
of the Kesari Vansa, from the almost countless multitude of temples which 
are crowded within the sacred limits of the Panj Kosi, we might pro- 
nounce it to have been, in seta of its splendour, one of the greatest ci- 
ties which India ever saw. 
turn the —— any di 





tanding near'the chief Pagoda,* one cannot 
thon, without! taking into the view upwards of forty 





fe * Mr. Word mention it im his work on the Hindus under the name of Ekamrakanmna, “ 2 place, 
say3, on the borders of Qrissa , containing Six Thousand sac ata tu Shiva." Ekamra 
_ OF Ekambes is the name given.to the the sarrounding woods. ' 
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ér fifty of these stone towers. The natives say that there were originally more 
‘than seven thousand places of worship consecrated to Mahadeo, within and 
around the city of Bhobanéser, containing no less than a crore of lingams, 
and the vestiges that remain, fully warrant a belief, that the place may have 
comprized some hundreds of buildings of this description, when in its most 
flourishing state. A considerable number of the temples pre still in a toler- 
able state of preservation, though entirely neglected and deserted. Many 
‘more are now screened from the view by the luxuriant foliage of the sur- 
younding jungles, or present merely shapeless masses of stone buried amidst 
tangled brushwood and rank vegetation, 


Nor is the astonishing number of the Bhobanéser temples the only re- 
@oarkable feature of the place, The style, size, and decoration of these 
eingular buildings, add greatly to the wonder and interest of the scene. 
They are all constructed, either of reddish granite resembling sandstone, or 
else of the free stone yielded plentifully by the neighbouring hills, in the 
form of towers rounded towards the summit, with other edifices attached 
gising. from a square enclosure, the wall encompassing which is now ge- 
nerally in ruins. Their height is never less than fifty or sixty feet, and the 
joftier towers reach to an elevation of from one hundred and fifty, to one 
hundred and etchty feet. Nota wooden beam it may be observed has been 
‘used throughout. The stones are held together with iron clamps. tron 
‘beams and pillars are used where such aids could not be dispensed with, 
but in general the architects have resorted, in the construction of their roofs, 
‘to the method of laying horizontal layers of stone, projecting one beyond 
dhe ‘other like inverted steps, until the sides approach sufliciently near al 
the summit to admit of other blocks being placed across. The exterior 
surface of the buildings is im general adorned with the richest and most 
elaborate sculptured ornament, and the ruined courts which surround 
sthem, are strewed with a vast variety of curious relics, as bulls, lingams and 
ther symbols appropriate to the worship of Mahadeo, representations of 
‘ Mim 2 
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Ganés&, Hanuman, and various forms of Siva and Parvati, Durg&, or Ka- 
li, Carticeya the god of war with lis peacock, the female or energy of the 
same called CaumAri, and the Narasinha and Baman Avatars.. The more 
finished temples have frequently large well polished slabs of the grey chlo- 
rite slate, or pot stone, let into three of their sides,.on which are sculptured, 
in alto relievo, nearly as large as life, some of the above personages, executed 
with no mean degree of skillandsymmeiry. Carved in the coarser stone 
of which the walls are constructed, one observes figures of Apsarasas or 
dancing nymphs in groups or solitury; forms of MahAdeo and Parvati sit- 
ting or standing together, generally in the most obscene attitudes ; repre- 
sentations of warriors, horses, and elephants, engaged in combat or arranged 
in state processions ; monsters resembling lions, with grim grotesque coun- 
tenances, in various attitudes; and groups of a peaceful character exhibit« 
ing a Muni, or philosopher, imparting instruction to his pupils. The archi- 
irave of the door-way of every temple in Orissa is ornamented with the 
nine figures in a sitting posture, called the Nava Graha or nine planets, of 
which seven represent the divinities presiding over the days of the week, and 
the two remaining ones the brahminical ascending and descending nodes, 
‘Raho and Ketu. 





The forms and character of all the principal temples at Bhobunéser, and 
indeed throughout the province, being exactly similar, a more particular 
account of the plan and distribution of the great Pagoda will answer the 
purpose ofa general description. The edifices which compose it, stand 
within a square area, enclosed by a substantial wall of stone, measuring 
six hundred feet on a side; which has its principal gateway guarded by two 
monstrous eriffins, or winged lions, ina sitting posture, on the eastern face. 
About the centre, the great tower, Bara Dewal, or sanctuary, in which the 
images are always lodged, rises majestically to a height of one hundred 
and eighty feet, It is composed of a cluster of stone ribs, alternately flat 
and semicircular, eight principal and eight inferior ones, springing from 
a square ground plan, which towards the summit curve inwards, without, 
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however, meeting. They bear, as it were on their shoulders, a cylindrical 
neck, and this, with the aid of brackets in the form of eight immense 
griffins or hons, supports the ornamented erest or head piece, shaped some- 
what like a tarban, which forms so distinguishing a feature in the temple 
architecture of Orissa. Tt consists of a huge solid circular slab, called the 
Ami Sila, from some fancied resemblance to the frait of the Amlika (Phyl- 
lunthus’ Emblica), on which resis another circular ornament, in the form of 
a large inverted earthen dish, and thence indeed called the “ Diki Bundii.” 
Sometimes the two ornaments are repeated. On the summit stands, eithet 
an urn, or the Chakra of Vishnu, according to circumstances, surmounted 
by an iron spike, to which pendants are attached on occasions of ceremony. 
The best illustration that can be given, of the shape and appearance of the 
generality of these towers, is to compare them to a medicine phial or com- 
fit bottle with the stopper inserted, though the comparison does not dé 
justice to the picturesque effect of the grand and massive building which I 
am now describing. From each face of the sanctuary, at different degrees 
of elevation, a huge monster projects to a distance of several feet, which 
has the body of a lion, but a most grotesque and unnatural countenance, 
resembling nothing in the catalogue of terrestrial animals. The figure on 
the eastern face is by far the largest, and it has between its feet, an elephant 
of comparatively dimunitive size, on which it is trampling. This, it may 
be observed, is the common mode of representing the lion of Hindu my- 
thology, one of the epithets of which is, Gaja Machula, or the destroyer of 
the elephant. ‘The entrance to the tower lies through a large square ves= 
tibule or antichamber, crowned with a pyramidal roof, and surmounted by 
the crest or séries of ornaments above described, which joins on to the 
eastern face of the sanctuary, and rises to about three-fourths of its height. 
lt is called the Jagamohana, or that whieh delights the world, because it 
is fiom thence that the idolis generally seen and worshipped by pilgrims. 
These two buildings form the essential and most sacred part of the tem- 
ples cf Orissa. Farther in advance of the Jagamohana, and connected with 
it by a sort of colohmade, is another square edifice of precisely the same 
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form, but smaller dimensions, which is called the Bhag Mandap, or apart- 
ment in which the idol’s food is served up, and afierwards distributed 
amongst the officiating priests, &c. The Court of the Ling Raj contains 
many other towers and temples apart from those already enumerated, ta 
which a variety of the inferior deities, or less esteemed forms of the greater 
ones, are worshipped, and which add, by their style and number, to the ge- 
neral grandenr of its appearance, but do not need a separate description. 
The whole are: adorned with a profusion of sculptured work, consisting of 
elaborately wrought cornices, beadings, arabesque and reticulated oria- 
ments, and clusters of pilasters, with figures of men, animals, serpents and 
flowers intervening, arranged in such an infinite variety of devices, that the 
eye is absolutely bewildered in endeavouring to trace out any particular 
pattern or design. = Amongst the ornaments on the great flat central ribs 
of the Bara Dewal, there is one peculiarly remarkable from its resemblance 
to some armorial, bearing or heraldic device. Mr. Erskine, | observe, has 
given the figure of a strikingly similar ornament in his account of the cave 
temples of Elephanta, vide Bombay Transactions, vol. 1. page 217, and 
plate vi. The brahmins explain it to be a compound of the Gadé, Padma, 
Sankh, and Chakra, or Mace, lotus, conch-shell and discus of Vishnu, 
and it would seem therefore rather out of place, in the conspicuous posi- 
tion which it occupies on the walls of the Ling Raj; but, it may be observed 
generally, of these edifices, that the sculptors have by no means confined 
themselves, in their choice of ornaments, to emblems peculiar to the deity 
of the place, 


_ The temple of the Ling Raj at Bhobanéser is both the finest monument 
of antiquity which the province contains, and likewise indisputably the 
most ameient. It took forty-three years to build, and local tradition am 
well as the histories of the country, concur in fixing the date of its comple~ 
tion, as A. D. 657, 


‘We have no particular accounts, of the period and causes of the decling 
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of the city of Bhobanéser, and the worship of Mahfdeo. Nearly all but 
the great temple, have been long since completely deserted ; and the esta- 
blishment kept up there, is on a very small and inadequate scale, under the 
patronage of the Khurda KRajas, whose ancestors granted all the lunds and 
endowments, by which the brahmins attached to it now subsist. It is oc- 
casionally visited by the Bengalee pilgrims on their way to Jagannath, 
and every year, at the Sheo Ratri, a considerable collection of Desi, or 
country pilgrims, are gathered together under its walls, to hold a mela or 


The ruins of two extensive palaces, belonging to the Rajas of the Kesa- 
ti line, are shewn at or near Bhobanéser. There is likewise a very superb 
tank, lying north of the temple, called the Bindu Sagar, which forms a con- 
spicuous object in the scenery of the place, and another, faced with stone, 
on the east, remarkable for its being bordered all round with rows of 


‘small antique looking temples, about thirty on a side, just large enough 


to contain the human figure in a sitting posture, in which sixty female as- 


cetics, who had devoted themselves to the worship of Devi, are said to have 


lived and died many ages back. Amongst the curiosities of the environs, - 


the attention of the visitor is generally directed to a huge figure of the 
lingam, forty feet in height, at the temple of Bhaskaresar Mahadeo. It is 
formed of a single shaft of sandstone, situated partly in a subterranean 
vault, and part rising into the centre of a great tower, of the usual form, 
which is said to have been built round this impure and degradmg object 
of worship, after it had been set up and consecrated. 


About five miles west of Bhobanéser, near the village of Jagmara, in the 
Char Sudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the limits of the khetr, a 
group of small hills occur, four in number, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of interest and curio- 
ity. thee hills called severally the Udaya Giri, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri 
aud Khand Gus, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designat- 


Rhlandgiri, 
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ed,) are composed of a silicions sandstone of various colour and texture, 


‘and are all curiously perforated with small caves, disposed in two or three 


irrecular stories. Each of the caves is large enough to contain from one 
to two human beings in a sitting posture. Some of them appear to be na- 
tural eavities, slightly improved by the hand of man; others have obviously 
been excavated altogether artificially ; and the whole are grotesquely carved 
and embellished. In one part, a projecting mass of rock has been cut into 
the furm of » tiger’s head, with the jaws widely distended, through which 9 
passage lies into a small hole at the back secured by a wooden door,—the 
ronaeue ofa ger ascetic of ae Yee sect. Ss se a legend 
Shes tomes See intad ck ares of the Himalaya, at which San were 
jnuhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. They 
were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Mahabir Hanuman, with other 
masses of rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but, by some accident, were al- 


lowed to drop in their passage through the air, when they alighted in their 
present position. I am almost tempted to add, as a curions coincidence, that 


they are the only real sandstone hills found in this part of the country ;, but 


_ the geology of the district has not been suficiently ex plored, to warrant my 


advancing such an assertion positively. 


The summit of the highest rock, is crowned by a neat stone temple of 
modern construction, sacred to the worship of Pfrasn4th ; all around, and 
in the neighbourhood of which, are strewed a qnantity of images of the 
Nirvanas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jam sect, executed chiefly in 
the grey chlorite slate rock. At the back of these temples, a highly remark- 


_ able terrace is shewn, called the Deo Sabha, orassembly of the gods, which 
js covered with numberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in mi- 


niature, some standing, others lying on the sround, about two or three feet 
long, having, on each of the four sides, a figure of the naked Jain deity rudely 
sculptured. ‘The e place is still frequented by the Jain or Parw4r merchants 


of Cuttack, who assemble here in numbers, once every year, to hold a fes- 
tival of their religion. 
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A short way up the Udaya Giri hill, the Nour or palace of the famous Ra- 
ja Lalat Indra Kesari, js pointed ont as the chief curiosity of the place, I[é 


consists of a sort of open court formed by a perpendicular face of sandstone 


‘Tock, about forty feet in height, with shoulders of the same projecting on ei- 


ther side. Rows of small chambers have been excavated in each face, at- 
ranged in two stories, and divided by a projecting terrace. Both the exte- 
rior surface and the inner walls of the chambers are decorated with cornices, 
pilasters, firures, and various devices, very rudely sculptured, and the whole 
exhibits a faint and humble resemblance, in miniature, to the celebrated ca- 
vern temples in the south-west of India. The rude and miserable apart- 
ments of the palace, are now occupied by byragis and mendicants of differ- 
ent sects, who state that the place had its origin in the time of Buddha, and 
that it was last inhabited by the Rani of the famous Raja Lalat Indra 
Kesari, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. | Many odd fables are related 
of the serapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, and of the 
way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was at last 
efiected, F 

Farther np the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the ve- 
ry identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as 
yet has been only very partially decyphered, Having been enabled to ab- 
tain an exact facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of 
Colonel Mackenzie, whom I conducted to the spet in 1820, I shall an- 
nex the same to the Appendix of this paper, There are I think 
two eminently remarkable circumstances connected with the character 





nsed in the above inscription. The first is the close resemblance of some 


of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second the occur. 


“rence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely «distant quar- 


fers of India, In support of the first assertion, | need only point the atten- 
tion of the reader tu those of the characters which are exactly similar 
Na 


i 
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to the Greek ou, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely 
resembling the figure of the digamma. With, rezaril to the second, any 
reader who will take the trouble of comparing the Khandgiri inscription 
with that on Firoz Shah's Lat at Delhi, ow the column at Allahabad, on the 
Lat of Bhim Sen, in Sarun, @ part of the Elephants, anda part of the 
Ellora inseriptions, will find that the characters ave identically the same. 

A portion of the Fllore and Salsette inscription writtea in the above cha- 
racter, has been decyphered by the learning and ingenuity of Major Wil- 
ford, aided by the discovery of a key to the unravelling of ancient inscrip- 
tions in the possession of a learned brahmin, vide’ the éleventh article of 
vol. v. Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted that the same has not 
been further applied to decyphering the Delhi and other characters. The 
solution attempted by the Pere Trieffenthaler, does not seem to me to merit 
any attention.* The natives of the district can give no explanation what-. 
ever on the subject. | ‘The brahmins refer the inseription with shuddering 
and disgust, to the Budh Ka Amekb, or time when the Buddhist doctrines 


prevailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. [ have in vain. 
also applied to the Jains of the district for'an explanation. T cannot how~ 


ever divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with the ancient Pracrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many 
ages consecrated to the worship of Parasnath, which the bralumins are pleas- 
ed to confound with the Buddhist religion, and that the figure or character- 


* Ho says, speaking of Firoz Shah's piltar; Aprés avoir beancoup 6 long temps cherché jéi trouvé 
la signification de ecscaractires. Co sont eo partie des signes numeriques, en partie des figures d'in- 
stramens de guerre dont es Indiens s¢ servoient autrefois, A est le caracier de nombre buit: # celui 
du pombre quatre; () désigne le sooptre do Rama joint A upglobe. N designe le figure d'une charrue 
qui ctoit autrefois an instrament de guerre.chez les Indiens.. X a dela ressemblance avce In lettre qui 
signifie Con A: il cst plus probable cependant yao eette Gicure de dir Homanon Ch gréo désigne unc 
fleur a quatre frnilles dont les gentils employent quelque fois In fygure pour servir-al’ interponctoation 
des mots; A trinngle quai est la Deesse, avant; ¢ est nchwractere du nombre G6. E enfin desicue one 
espeee de hallehbarde avec laquelle Ram coucha sur le carrean un geantamille bras. De ee que ces. 
caracteres cut de ta reasemblarice avee les characteres grees quelques Europtens ont cra que cel obe- 
lisque nyoit ete cley? par Alexandre la grand : mais c'est une erreur, &e, 
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istic mark which appears in company with it, thus Y4,* does in some sort 
seem to identify it with the former worship, 1 am persuaded that a full ex- 
planation is to be looked for only from some of the learned of the Jain sect. 


The Vishnu or Purushotama Kheir (Pursottem Chetr) extends, 1 be- 
lieve, properly from the Bytarni to the Rassikoila river at Ganjam, but the 
more sacred part of it is comprised within-a range of five coss, in the cen- 
tre of which, termed fantastically the Sank'h N&bhi Mendel, and on a 
low ridge of sand hills diznified with the title of the Nilgiri or Nilachal 
(blue mountain), stands the famous temple of Jaganndth, “ that mighty Pa- 
goda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry.” The building 
in its form and distribution resembles closely the great Pagoda -at Bhuban- 
neswar ; nor do the dimensions ofthe two edifices greatly difler, but the Ja- 
gandth one has the advantage in poiat of situation, Altogether its appear- 
ance is certainly imposing from its loftiness and the mass of masonry which 
it comprizes, hut the execution ts extremely rude and inelegant, and theform 
and proportions of the principal object, the Bar Dewal or great tower, are, 
it-must be acknowleded, by no means pleasing tothe eye. | The present 
edifice was completed A D. 1498 at a cost of from forty to fifty lacs of 
Rupees, under the superintendence of Param Hans Bajpoi, the minister of 
Raja Anang Bhim Deo, who was unquestionably the most illustrious of all 
the Gajapati princes of Orissa, and it seems unaccountable that in an age 
when the architects obviously possessed sonre taste and skill, and were ia 
most cases particularly lavish in their use of sculptured ornament, so little 
pains should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sa- 
cred and stupendous edifice. Its appearance has farther suffered of late 
years from the exterior having been covered with a coating of chunam which 
has all been washed off excepting a few stains and patches, and still more 


from the barbarous practice now in force of marking out parts of the sculp- 


* Mr. Colebrooke, in his acrount of the Jaing, gives the figure of a mark very mach resembling this 
Wihieh ke ealls the Nandaveria, cumracteristic of the deified saint Ara. 
So? 
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ture with red paint. The material used for the construction of the tem- 
ple is chiefly the coarse granite, resembling sandstone, found abundantly 
in the southern part of Cuttack. The following is a sketch of the plan 
of it, The edifices composing and connected with the temple which are 
very numerous, stand im a square area enclosed by a lofty stone wall, mea- 
suring about six hondred and fifty feet on a side. A broad flight of 
twenty-two steps leads from the Sink Darwazeh or principal gate of en- 
trance, on the east, to a terrace twenty feet in height, enclosed by a second 
wall four hundred and forty-five feet’square, on which occurs first the apart- 
ment called the Bhog Mandap. In a line, and connected with it by a sort 
ef low portico (ihe Mukt Mandap), is the great antichamber of the tem- 
ple called the Jagmoban, which adjoins and opens into the tower or sanc- 
tuary. The tower itself rises to a height of about one hundred and eighty 
feet from the terrace, or two hundred from the ground. The ground plan 
is a square measuring thirty feet ona side. Most of the other principal 
deities of the Hindoo Pantheon have temples at this place situated be- 
tween the two enclosures. The eastern gate is flanked and guarded by co- 
lossal figures of lions, or more properly griffins, in a sitting posture, and by 
smaller images of the mythological porters Jaya and Vijaya resting on their 
clubs, sculptured on the side posts. In front stands a column of dark 
coloured basalt, with a base of the mineral resembling pot-stone, remarka- 
ble for its light and elegant appearance and the beauty of its proportions, 
which supports a figare of the monkey-god Hanuman. One might guess 
that this is the work of artists of a different class and wra from those who 
raised the temple of Jagann4th, and the fact is really so, it having been 
brought from the famous, but now deserted, temple of the sun at Kanarak, 


about sixty years ago, by a brahmdchari inhabitant of Pari, of great wealth 
and influence. 


Some ingenious speculations have been hazarded upon the origin and 
meaning of the worship of Jagannath and the causes of the peculiar sanc- 
tity of the place, but amidst the conflicting and contradictory legends and 
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traditions which prevail, it seems scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion on the subject. The accounts given in the writings of the 
Hindus, more especially the Kapila Sanhita and the Khetr Mahatmya of 
the temple, are simply as follows, divested of the loads of declamation and 
repetition which embarrass the perusal of them. From the beginning of all 
things until the expiration of the first half of the age of Brahma, Parames- 
wara, Sri Bhagwan, or Jagann4th, in other words Vishnu, dwelt on the Ni- 
lachal in Utkala Desa, in the form of Nil Madhava. The fame of this form 
of the deity having reached the Court of Indradyumna, Maharaja of Avanti 
or Oujein, an eminently devout and pious prince in the Satya Yuga, he con- 
ceived a desire to perform worship at the sacred shrine, and accordingly 
set out on a journey to Orissa with a large army, after having first dispatched 
a brahmin to make inquiry. Just as he reached the spot on the expiration 
of a three months’ journey, it was reported to him that the image of Nil Mia 
dhava had disappeared from the face of the earth. The Raja was over- 
whelmed with disappointment at this intelligence, and fell into astate of the 
deepest melancholy and affliction until comforted in a dream by the deity, 
who informed him that although he had abandoned his former shape, he 
would soon reappear again, (or that a fresh Avatar would take place), ina 
still more sacred form, that of the Daru Brahm which would remain to 
all ages. Shortly after, the Maharaja was apprized that a Daru,* or log of 
wood of the Nim tree (Melia Azadirachta) was to be seen floating to the 
shores of Pursottem Chetr from the quarter of the Sitadwip island, adorn- 
ed with the Sankha, Gad4é, Padma, Chakr, or several emblems of Vish- 
nu, viz. the conch shell, mace, lotus and discus, and bearing a most 
divine and beautiful appearance. ‘Transported with joy the prous prince 
ran to the séa shore, embraced the sacred log, which he was satisfied from 
the above symptoms must be a real form of Vishnu, and proceeded to de- 
posit it with great ceremony in a consecrated enclosure. He then through 


* Some accounts say that the Maharaja had first to perform a hundred thousand Aswa Med'h 
Jagra Por sacrifices of the horse before favored with a view of this choice form of the deity, bul as 
usual with every Hindu fable there is prodigious discrepancy in the several yersious of it. 
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the advice of Narad Mani, who had accompanied him, obtained the aid 
of Visvakerm4, the architect of the gods, toarrange the image in its proper 
form. At the first blow of the sacred axe of the Hindu Vulcan, the log split 
of itselfinto the four-fold image or Chatur Murti. A little colouring only was 
necessary to complete them, and they then became recognized as Sri Krish- 
na or Jagann4th distinguished by its black hue, Baldeo, a form of Siva, 
of a white colour, Subhadra, the sister of these brothers of the colour of 
saffron, and a round staff or pillar with the chakra impressed on each end 
called Sudersan, ‘The Raja's next.care was to erect a temple and to esta- 
blish the worship on a suitable scale of splendour. On the great day when 
all was ready for consecrating the temple, Bralima himself, and the whole 
company of the deities of Indras court, came down from heaven on their 
several appropriate vehicles to offer up worship at the shrine of the lord of 
the universe, which, say the Uvias, has since that period, and especially in 
the Kali yuga, maintained @ rank and celebrity such as even K4si, Bindra- 
ban, or Setu Band Rameswar, cannot boast of, 


The Hindus of Orissa endeavour, though wiih vastly little foundation, to 
ascribe to the worship of Jagannath a more spiritual character than is ge- 
nerally claimed for their superstition elsewhere. They refer to the com- 
mon title of the divinity of the place, which implies the Brahma or Divine 
spirit that pervades and sustains the wniverse, and are fond of quoting a 
passage in the legendary account of the temple which runs thus, ‘ Hear 
now the truth of the Dru, Avatir,” (the appearance of the deity in the 
form of the Nim tree log,) “‘ What part of the universe is there which the 
divine spirit does not, pervade? In every place it exults, and sports in a 
different form. In the heaven of Brahma it is Brahma ; at Kylas it is Ma- 
hiideo ; in the upper world it is Indra; on the face of the earth it is to be 
found im all the most renowned Kletrs, at Baddrika as Badrmath; at 
Brindaban and Dwaraka as Krishen; at Avodhya (Oude) in another shape j 
but inthe Khetr of Pursottem it appears in its trae and most sacred form.” 
The brahmins also have a practice of dressing =p the figure of Sri Jeo 
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(lit. the: holy spirit) in a. costume appropriate to the occasion, to represent 
the principal deities, on the occurrence of the yearly festivals held in ho- 
nor of each, which are termed the different Bhues, or Phases, of the Tha- 
kur. © Thos at the Ram Navami, the great image assumes the dress and 
character of Rama:at the Janam Ashtami, that of Krishen; at the Kal 
PGjé, that of Kali; when the Narsinha Avatiris celebrated, that of Nar- 
sinh ; when the Baman Avatar, that of the mighty dwarf. This would 
seem to evince some symptoms of a belief that in oflering up worship to 
Jagannath, his votaries do not confine their adoration to any particular dei- 
ty, but adore the whole host of the Hindu heaven, or rather the spirit which 
animates them, whilst at other Khetrs the divinity of the place alone is wor- 
shipped. Mr. Paterson's hypothesis refers the worship now under const- 
deration to the adoration of the mystical syllable, A, U,-M, coalescing 
into Om, and is certainly the most ingenious and plausible that has been 
suggested, but goes far beyond the knowledge or comprehension of the 
most learned or intellectual of the present day. All the explanation which 
the more intelligent brahmins can or will afford on the subject, is, that they 
worship at Jagannath, Bhagwan or the supreme spirit itself, and not any 
subordinate deity ; that the images are shapeless, because the Vedas have 
declared that the deity has no particular form; and that they have received 
their present grotesque and hideous countenances, with the view to terrify 
men into being good. The same fancy which has invested the Khetr of Ja- 
eannith, with superior sanctity, is the cause; of course, of the unusual virtue 
ascribed to the Mah4prasid, or feod cooked for the deity, aud consecrat- 
ed by being placed before the images. The Khetr Mabitmya says, that Ma- 
ha Lukshmi herself prepares and tastes it. He who eats it is absolved from 
the four cardinal sins of the Hindu faith, viz. killing a cow, killing a brahmin, 
drinking spirits, and committing adultery with the female of a Guru or spi- 
ritual pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be polluted by the touch 
of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog are to be carefully 
taken up and made use of. The most tremendous and inexpiable ofall crimes, 


is to handle and eat the Mahiprasad, without a proper feeling of reverence. 
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Without going into any profound speculation as to the origin, nature, 
and meaning of the worship of Jagannath, there is one cause suficiently ob- 
vious why all sects should here unite in harmony in the performance of their 
religions: ceremonies, viz. that the temple instead of being consecrated ex- 
clusively to some form of the deity Vishnu alone, is in fact oceupied, in 
joint tenancy, by forms of three of the most revered divinities of the Hindu 
faith. Balbhadra or Baldeo, (Balaréma,) the elder brother, who is treated 
with the greatest respect, though not so popular as his black relation, 1s 
clearly identified with Mahideo, both by his white colour, and the figure of 
dhe serpent Shesha or Ananta* which forms a hood over the back part of 
his head; and Subhadra is esteemed a form of Devi or Kali, the female 
energy of the above. The precedence is always given to the elder brother ; 
he has a rath or chariot of equal size with that of Jagannath, and altogether 
the veneration paid to him is quite sufficient to conciliate the votaries of 
Siva, who are the only violent or bigoted sectaries. All other deities too 
are allowed to occupy niches or temples within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, and are treated with so much respect, that the most obstinate sec- 
tary could not with any decency or consistency refuse to join in the rene. 
ral worship of the pluce, 


The legend above quoted by me regarding the establishment of the wor- 
ship of Jagannaéth, does not provide for or explain the sacred deposit which 
popular belief, sanctioned by the brahmine, places in the belly of the image. 
Some conjecture it to be a bone of Krishna, but how it came there is not 
explained. As the image has been often remade of the wood of the Nim 
tree, it seems not improbable that it may be a relic of the old origimal idol 
which is thus religiously preserved. | With regard to the Raja Indradyum- 
na, he is mentioned by Wilford as famous in the fabulous legends relat- 
ing to the Swéta Dwipa or White Islands of the west. The memory of his 
visit to Pari has been perpetuated, independently of the temple legends, by 


® Roth these words in Wilson's Sancrit Dictionary are exploinod fo mean a savpeat sate 
af Daladeya., | 
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a saperb tank which bears his name. Either the author of the Ayin 
Acberi, or his translator, has confounded things together, in calling him 
Raja Indra Dommun of Nilkurpurbut (Nilgiri Parvat ) instead of stating © 
that he visited the sand hills at Piri called by that name in the Hindy 
writings. The assertion also of Abulfazl that the image of Jagannath is 
made of sandal wood, is founded apparently on some confasion hetween 
the material appropriated to that purpose, and a bay of timber ased for clos- 
ing the entrance of the temple during the Chandan Jatra, thence called the 
Chandan Déru or sandal wood, | 


The principal ceremonies of the temple of Jagannath, its festivals, the 
rules for the collection of the tax, and general system of management, 
have been described with sufficient accuracy and detail by Hamilton. The 
monstrous idols af the place may be seen daily, with few exceptions, seat- 
ed on their Sinh4san, or throne, within the sanctuary, but they are pub- 
licly exposed to view on two occasions only in the year, the Asnan and 
the Rath Jatraés, At the Asna4n or festival of the bath, Jazann&th and his 
brother, after undergoing certain ablutions, assume what is called the Ga- 
nesh Bhués or form ef the elephant-headed god, to represent which the 
images ave dressed up with an appropriate mask. Thus arrayed, they are 
placed on a high terrace overlooking the outer wall of the temple, surround- 
ed by crowds of priests who fan them te drive away the flies, whilst the 
multitude below gaze in atupid admiration, 


At the Rath Jétra, the images, as is well known, are indulged With an airs 
ing on their ears and a visit to the god's country house, a mile and a halt 
distant, named the Goondicha Nour, after the Rani of Maharaja Indra- 
dyumna who founded the worship. The display which takes place on this 
occasion has been often before described, but some brief notice of it will 
naturally be expected in a paper treating professedly of Cuttack, 


On the appointed day, after various prayers and ceremonies oiicthe ae 
er | 
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gone through within the temple, the four images are, brought from their 
throne to the outside of the Lion gate—not with decency and reverence, 
seated on a litter or vehicle adapted to such an occasion—but a common 
cord being fastened round their necks, certain priests to whom the duty 
‘appertains, drag them down the steps and through the mud, whilst others 
keep the figures erect and help their movements by shoving them from be- 


‘hind, in the most indifferent and unceremonious manner, as if-they thought 


the whole business a good joke. In this way the monstrous idols go 
rocking and pitching along through the crowd, until they reach the cars 
which they are made to ascend by a similar process up an inclined plat- 
form reaching from the stage of the machine to the ground, _ On the other 


hand, a powerful sentiment of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 


multitade of pilgrims assembled without, when the beloved images first 
make their appearance through the gate. They welcome them with the 
loudest shouts of joyful recognition and stunning cries of Jye Jagannath, 
vietory to Jagannath; and when the monster Jagannath himself, the most 
hideous of all the figures, is dragged forth the last in order, the air is rent 


"with ‘plaudits and acclamations. These celebrated idols are nothing more 


{han wooden busts about six feet in height, fashioned into a rude resem- 
lance of the human head resting on.a sort of pedestal. _ They are painted 
white, yellow, and: black respectively, with frightfully grim and distorted. 
countenances, and are decorated with a head dress of different colored 
cloths shaped something like a helmet... The two brothers have arms pro- 
jecting horizontally forward from the ears. The sister is entirely devoid 
of even that approximation to the human form. Their Raths* or cars 
have an imposing air from their size and loftiness, but every part of the 
‘otnamient is ofthe most mean and paltry description, save only the cover- 


~Gng of striped and spangled broad cloth furnished from the Export Ware- 


* Jazanndth’s Rath, called Nandi Gos, mensures forty-three and 8 half feet high. Ti has sixteen 
wheels of six and a halffeet diameter each and a platform thirty-four and a half fect aquare. The 
Rath of Baldeo, called Thala Dbaj, is about forty-one feet bigh and has fourteen wheels. The Devi or 
Subhadra Rath called Padma Dhoj is forty feet high, the platform thirty-one square and fourtecu 

wheels of six and a half feet diameter. | 
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house of the British Government, the splendour and gorgeous effect of 
which compensate in a great measure for other deficiencies of decoration. 
Alter the images have been safely lodged in thew vehicles, a box is brought 
forth containing the golden or gilded feet, hands, and ears of the great 
idol, which are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and a scarlet 
scarf is carefully arranged round the lower part of the body or pedestal. Thus 
equipped and decorated, it 1s worshipped in much pomp and state by the 
Raja of Khurda, who performs before it the ceremony of the Chandalo, or 
sweeping, with a richly ornamented broom. At about this period of thre 
festival, bands of villagers enter the crowd dancing and shouting, with mu- 
sic playing before and behind, each carrying in his hand a branch ofa tree. 
They are the inhabitants of the neighbouring Pergunnahs, Raheng, Lim- 
bai, &e. called Kalabetiahs, whose peculiar duty and privilege it is, con- 
jointly with the inhabitants of Piri, to drag the Raths.- On reaching the 
cars, they take their station close to them, and soon as the proper signal 
has been given, they set the example to the multitudes assembled, by seiz- 
ing on the cables, when all advance forwards a few yards, hauling along 
generally two of the Raths at a time. The joy and’shouts of the crowd on 
their first movement, the creaking sound of the wheels as these ponderous 
machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh sounding mstru- 
ments, and the general appearance of so immense a moving mass of human 
beings, produce, it must be acknowledged, an impressive, astounding, and 
somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasts, though: 
the contemplation of it cannot fail of exciting the strongest sensitions of 
pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator. At-each pause, 
the Dytahs or Charioteers of the god advance forwards to. a, projecting 
part of the stage, with wands in their hands, and throwing themselves into 
a variety of wild and frantic postures, address some fable or series.of jokes 
to the multitude, who grant a sort of response at the proper intervals, Of- 
ten their speeches and actions are grossly and indescribably indecent, 
The address @enerally closes with some peculiarly piquant allusion, when 
Vo2 ’ oh 
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the gratified mob raise a loud shout as their final response, and all rush 
forward with the eables. The progress made varies greatly according to 
ihe state of the roads, the eare used in keeping the Raths in a proper di- 
rection, the zeal and: number of the pilgrims, and the will of the priests or 
as they say of the god, the former having some method of choking the 
wheels, and thereby preventing the movement of the cars, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the credulous multitude to advance forwards. Grene- 
rally from two to three days are consumed in réaching the Gondicha Nour, 
where the images ave taken out. Before even this period has. elapsed, the 
curiosity aud enthusiasm of the pilgrims have nearly quite evaporated, they 
steal off in numbers, and leave Sri Jeo to get back to the temple as he 
may. Without indeed: the aid of the villagers before descvibed, and of the 
population ef Péri who hold their ground free of rent on condition ef per-. 
forming this service to the deity, the: Raths would now-a-days infallibly 
stick always at the Gondicha Nour. Even the god's own proper servants 
will not labor zealously and effectually without the interposition of autho- 
rity, and Limagine the ceremony would scon cease to be conducted on its. 
present scale and footing, if the institution were left entirely to its fate and 
to its own resources, by the officers of the British, Government. 





That excess of fanaticism which formerly prompted the pilgrims-to court 
death by throwing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Ja- 
gannath, has happily long ceased to actuate the worshippers of the present 
day. During four years that I have witnessed the ceremony, three cases 
only of this revolting species of immolation have occurred, one of which. 
I may observe is doubtful.and. should probably be ascribed to accident y in 
the other two instances, the, victims had long been suffering from some 
excruciating complaints, and. chose this, method of ridding themselves of 
the burthen of life, in. preference to, other modes of suicide so prevalent with. 
the lower orders under similar circumstances, The number of pilgrims: 
resorting to Jagannath has 1 think been exaggerated, as well as the 
waste of human life occasioned thereby, though doubtless, in an unfavorable 
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season, or when the festival occurs late, the proportion of deaths cansed by 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather, is very melancholy. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of pilgrims of all classes who attended for the last 
live years at the three great festivals, procured from the most authentic 


sources, Viz. 


1817-18, Paying Tax, 35,941 Exempt 39,720 Total 75,641 


1818-19, do. 36,241 do. 4,870 Total -41,111 
1819-20, do. 92,874 do. 39,000 Total 1,531,874 | 
1920-21, do. 21,946 do, 11,500 Total 33,446 
1821-22, do. 35,160 do. 17,000 Total 42,100 


The Kheir of Jagann4th or Vishnu contains temples mnumerable sacred 
to the worship of all the other principal deities, and some secondary ones 
rarely met with elsewhere, as the god Cuvera or Plotus, who has curious 
antique looking temple amongst the sand hills on the coast. Shiva and 
his female energy are likewise fabled to reside constantly within its limits, 
in sixteen different forms, eight male and eight fcumales, The male ones or 
Sambhus are figured by images called Yameswara, Visveswara, Gopal 
Mochan, Mirkandeswara, Nilkantheswara, Trilochan, Bhiitenwirn: and 
Pitéleswara ; ; the female figures or Chandis have: the appellations of Man- 
gulé, Bimlé, Survarnngals: Kali, Dhitri, Kémakhy4, Ardha "Asti, and 
Bhawfni. There is also a small Sikh College amongst the sand hills inha- 
bited by three or four priests of that sect. © The horrid practice of self-im- 
molation of widows prevails less at Pari than might perhaps have been 
expected, with reference to the general character of the place andthe nu- 
merous families which resort there to pay their devotions, the average of | 
Satis not exceeding six per annum for the police division in which it is 
comprized. The conucremation both ef the dead and the living bodies 
takes place on the sea shore, close to the civil station, at a spot impiously 
called the Swarga Dwira or passage to heaven, There is this peculiarity 
in the rite as performed here, that instead of ascending a pile, the infa 
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ated widow lets herself down into a pit, at the bottom of which the dead 
body of the husband has been previously placed with lighted faggots above 
and beneath. The latest returns show the whole number of victims who 
destroy themselyes annually in the above revolting manner, to average at 
from twenty to thirty for the entire district of Cuttack. 


kaart, Lhe Arka or Padam Khetr is distinguished by its containing the remains 
of the celebrated temple of the sun, called in our charts the black Pagoda 
which is situated amidst the sand hills of the sea shore, near the site of the 
old village of Kanarak, eighteen miles north of Jagann4th Pari. The Jag- 
mohan or antichamber is the only part of the building which exists in to- 
lerably good preservation. The great tower has been shattered and 
thrown down by some extraordinary force, either of an earthquake or light- 
ning, and in its fall seems to have injured that side of the adjoining edifice 
which looks towards it. A small section however still remains standing, 
about one hundred and twenty feet in height, which viewed from a dis- 
tance gives to the ruin a singular appearance, something resembling that 
of a ship under sail, The whole of the outer enclosures of the temple 
have long since disappeared, amd nothing is left of the edifice called the 
Bhog Mandap but a heap of ruin, completely buried under a sand hill, 


The black Pagoda even in its present imperfect and dilapidated con- 
dition, presents a highly curious and beautiful specimen of the ancient 
Hindu temple architecture, and as it has long been completely deserted, 
we may here study at leisure and without interruption, some of the most 

iking peculiarities of that style. 





The deity of the place is called by the vulgar Soornj Deo (Surya), and 
at full length, Chunder Sooru) Birinji Narayan. The orizin of the wor- 
abip of a divinity so little honored in India generally speaking, 18 ascribed 
to. S4mba, the son of Krishna, who having been afflicted with leprosy and 
banished from his father's Court at Dwarka, as a punishment for acciden- 
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tally looking in upon the nymphs of the palace whilst sporting naked in 
‘the water, was cured at this spot by the Sun, to whose service he in grati- 
tude raised a temple. = The present edifice it is well known was built by 
Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, A. D. 1241, under the superintendence of 
his minister Shibai Sautra. 1 cannot discover any authority for the asser- 
tion of the author of the Ayin Acberi, that the entire revenue of twelve years 
was expended on the work, but doubtless the cost was very serious com- 
pared with the state of the Raja’s treasury. The natives of the neighbour- 
ing villages have a strange fable to account for its desertion. They relate 
that a Kumbha Pathar or loadstone, of immense size, was formerly lodged 
on the summit of the great tower, which had the effect of drawing ashore 
all vessels passing near the coast. |The inconvenience of ihis was so mach 
felt, that about two centuries since, in the Mogul time, the crew of a ship 
landed at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked the temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the loadstone. The priests alarmed at 
this violation of the sanctity of the place, removed the image of the god 
with all his paraphernalia to Piri, where they have ever since remained, 
and from that date the temple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin. 
As above intimated, the origin of its dilapidation may obviously be ascrib- 
ed either to an earthquake or to lightning, but many causes have concur- 
red to accelerate the progress of destruction, when once a beginning had 
been made. To say nothing of the effects of weather on a deserted build- 
ing, and of the vegetation that always takes root under such circumstances, 
‘it is clear that much injury has been done by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
-bourhood, in forcing ont the iron clamps which held the stones together, 
for the sake of the metal ; and it is well known that the officers of the 
Marhatta government: actually beat down a part of the walls, to procure 
‘materials for building some insignificant temples at Part, 


Abulfazl's quaint, but lwely and picturesque, description of the tem- 


ple ofithe Sun, is of course familiar to. those who have perused the Ayin Ac- 


Deri with attention. Although however it affords a good general iden of 
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the character of the building, it is strangely inaccurate im respect to mea~ 
sarements, no less than in the description of the emblems and ornaments 
which embellish it. Without noticing its several errors in detail, 1 shall 
frst insert the description above alluded to, and then offer an account of the 
place as it appears to the visitor in the nineteenth century. 


The author of the Ayin Acberi observes, (vide Gladwin's translation,) 
« Near to JagannAth is the temple of the sun, in the erecting of which, was 
« expended the whole revenue of Orissa for twelve years. No one can 
« behold this immense edifice without being struck with amazement. The » 
« wall which surrounds the whole is one hundred and fifty cubits high 
and nineteen cubits thick. There are three entrances to it. At the east- 
‘ern gate there are two very fine figures of elephants, each with a man 
“npon histeunk. To the west are two surprizing figures of horsemen 
* completely armed, and over the northern gate are carved two lions who 
having killed two elephants, are sitting upon them. In the front of the gate 
is a pillar of lack stone of an octagonal form fifty cubits high. There 
are nine flights of steps, after ascending which, you come into an exten- 
“sive enclosure where you discover a large dome constructed of stone up- 
“¢on which are carved the sun and stars and round them is a border where 
“are represented a variety of human figures, expressing the different pas- 





“sions of the mind, some kneeling, others prostrated with their faces up- 
“on the earth, together with minstrels, and a number of strange and won- 
“‘ derful animals, such as never existed but in imagination. This is said 
“to be a work of 730 years antiquity. Raja Nursingh Deo finished this 
‘building, thereby erecting fer himself a lasting monument of fame. There 
are twenty-eight other temples belonging to this pagoda, six before the 
“northern gate, and twenty-two without the enclosure, and they are all 
“reported to have performed miracles.” — 


The wall which formed the outer enclosure may have measured about 
250 yards on a side; within this was a second enclosure having three en- 
frances called the Aswa or horse, the Hasti or elephant, and the Sinha of 
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Lion gate, from the colossal figures of those animals, which surmounted 
ihe several side posts. The horses and elephants on the north and south, 
have long since been precipitated from their bases, but the lions, or rather 
griffins, still retain the attitude and position assigned to them by Abulfazl, 
except that they are standing, instead of sitting, onthe bodies of elephants, 
and have one paw lifted in the act of striking.. Fronting the Sinh gate, 
stood the beautiful polygonal column, formed of a single shaft of black 
basalt, which now adorns the entrance of the Pari temple.- It sapported,. 
at that time, the appropriate emblem of Aruna, the charioteer of the sun, 
which has since given place to Hanuman, and measures about thirty-three’ 
feet in heicht, instead of fifty cubits. The accompanying drawing will 
give a better idea, than the most elaborate description, of its chaste appear- 
ance and elegant proportions. Khambahs or columns of a similar descrip- 
tion, though far inferior in point of style and execution, are frequently met 
with in front of the more ancient temples of Orissa. They are well 
known to the Hindu antiquary, under the name of “Jaya Stambbas or Pil- 
lars of Victory,” though what their precise use or object is, has not been: 
explained. 


From the eastern gate of the inner enclosure, a flight of ruined steps leads 
to the only tolerably perfect part of the building now remaining, called the 
Jagmohan, or Antichamber of the Sanctuary. | No one, certainly, can be- 
held the massive beams of iron and the prodigious blocks cf stone used in 
the construction of this edifice, without being struck with amazement. 
The ground plan 1s a square, measuring sixty feet on a side, or, if we take in 
the four projecting door-ways, it should rather be called a cross. The 
walls rise to a height of sixty feet, and have in some parts the unusual 
thickness of twenty feet. They support a noble and curiously constructed 
pyramidal roof, the stones composing which overhang each other, in 
the manner of inverted stairs, until they approach near enough towards 
the summit to support iron beams laid across, on which rests a prodigious 

Pp 
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mass of solid masonry, forming the head-piece ox crowning ornament, 
The slope measures about seventy-two feet, and perpendicular height, sixty- 
three or sixty-four. ‘The total altitade of the building, from the floor te 
tle summit, is about one hundred feet or a little more. “The outside of the 
roof is divided into three tiers of steps, formed by slabs projecting curiously 
from the body of the building, which are all bordered with a very fine pat- 
fern of elephants, birds, and various figures executed with considerable 
skill and spirit. ° Each of the terraces between the tiers, is decorated with 
statues, placed at intervals, nearly as large as life. On the two lower ones, 
are figures of nymphs and heavenly choristers, dancing anc playing upon 
sundry instruments, but with countenances expressing very litte passion or 
feeling of any kind. ‘The third story has the usual mythological animals, 
mnore nearly resembling lions than any thing else, which support on their 
shoulders the outer rim of the huge turban-shaped ornament on the top; 
besides these, there is a four-headed statue over each of the door-ways, the 
crowns and sceptres of which, mark them as intended to represent the ma- 
jesty of Brahma, 


Each face of the agmohan has a fine rectangular door-way, with a porch 
projecting considerably beyond and lined with superb slabs of the grey indu- 
rated chlorite, many of which measure fifteen feet high by a breadth of six 
or eight fect. ‘The architrave of the door-way, as well as the roof of the pas- 
‘sage leading to the interior, and an enormous mass of masonry resting upon 
it, are supported by nine iron beams, nearly a foot square by twelve or 
eighteen long, which are laid across the side ways in the most rode and 
imartificial manner. The whole fubric is held together by clamps of the same 
metal, and there is no appearance of any cement haying been made use of. 


If the style of the black Pagoda betrays, in the rade and clumsy expedi- 
ents apparent in its construction, a primitive state of some of the arts, and 
a deficiency of architectural skill, at the period of its erection, one cannot 


but wonder at the ease with which the architects seem to have wielded 


{ 
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and managed the cumbersome masses of iron and stone, used for the work, 
in an age when so little aid was to be derived from any mechanical mven- 
tions; and it must be allowed that there is an air of elegance, combined 
with massiveness, in the whole structure, which entitles it to no small share 
of admiration. There is much, however, about this remarkable building, 
which it is dificult either to describe or comprehend. The interior is fill-. 
ed, to a height of several feet, with large blocks of stone, which seem to have 
fallen from above, and what purpose they answered, in their former situa- 
tion, is a matter of great doubt and discussion. Amongst the heap are to 
be seen, two iron beams, measuring twenty-one feet in length by about eight 
inches square, absolutely crushed beneath a superincumbent mass of stone, 
many of the blocks composing which, measure fifteen and sixteen feet in 
length, by about six feet of depth and two or three of thickness. lt seems pro- 
bable that they formed part of an inner or false roof, but neither is it easy 
to assign any precise place for such a ceiling, nor can one divine the mative 
or object of elevating such prodigious blocks of stone to a creat height in 
the building, when lighter materials would have beenso much better adapt- 
ed to the work. 


The exterior of the side walls, as of the roof, is loaded with a profusion of 
the richest sculptured ornaments. A remarkably handsome cornice or bor- 
der occupies the upper part, all round, for a depth of several feet. Below 
this, the surface is divided by another fine cornice, into two tiers of compart- 
ments, parted off into niches by clusters of pilasters, in each of which are 
placed figures: of men and animals, resting on pedestals with a sort of ca- 
nopy overhead. The human figures are generally male and female, in the 
most lewd and obscene attitudes, frequently in the very act of sexual imter- 
course. Amongst the animals, the commonest representation is that of a 
lion rampant, treading on an elephant or a prostrate human figure. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the style and execution of the larger ficures, are rude and 
coarse, whilst the smaller ones display often much beanty and grace, bat 
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it should be observed that the whole have suffered materially, from the cor- 
rosion or decomposition of the stone, of which the building is chiefly com- 
posed, viz. the coarse red granite of the province, which is singularly liable 
to decay, from exposure to the weather. 


“The skill and labor of the best artists, seem to have been reserved for the 
finely polished slabs of chlorite, which lme and decorate the outer faces of 
the door-ways. The whole of the sculpture on these figures, comprizing 
men and animals, foliage, and arabesque patterns, is executed with a de- 
gree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a comparison with 
some of our best specimens of Gothic architectural ornament. ‘The work- 
manship remains, too, as perfect, as if it had just come from under the chis- 
sel of the sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and durability of the 
stone. A triangular niche, over,each door-way, was once filled with a figure 
cut in alto relievo, emblematic of the deity of the place, being that ofa youth 
in a sitting posture, holding in each hand a stalk of the trae Lotus or Ne- 
Jumbium speciosum, the expanded flowers of which are turned towards 
him. Each architraye has, as usual, the Nava Graha, or nine brahminical 
planets, very finely sculptured in alto relievo, Five of them are well pro- 
portioned figures of men, with mild and pleasing countenances, crowned 
with high pointed caps and seated cross-legged on the Padma (Nelumbium 
speciosum), engaged in religious meditation—one hand bears a vessel of 
water, and the fingers of the other are counting over the beads of a rosary, 
which hangs suspended. The form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vrihaspati or Jupiter,) is distinguished from the others by a 
flowing majestic beard. Friday, or Venus, is a youthful female, with a plump 
grell rounded figure. Ketu, the descending node, is a triton whose body 
ends in the tail of a fish or dragon; and Rahn, cr the ascending node, a 
monster, all head and shoulders, with a grinning grotesque countenance, 
frizly hair dressed like a full blown wig, and one immense canine tooth pro- 
jecting from the upper jaw; in one hand he holds a hatchet, and in the other 
a fragmentofthe moon, These are doubtless the “sun and stars” menti- 
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ried by the author of the Ayin Acberi. | Why they occupy, 80 uniformly, 
@ position over the door-way of every temple in Orissa, sacred to whatever 


deity, I have never been able to learn. 


The walle of the interior are, as usual with Hindu temples, entirely plain 
and devoid of ornament, but each of the projecting steps in the square py- 
ramidal roof, has been curiously rounded, and formed into asort of cornice, 
which gives a slight finish to that part of the building. 


From the fragment remaining of the great tower, it would seem to have 
been covered with rich and varied sculptured ornament, in the style of 
the Bhubaneswer temple. Like all edifices of the kind, too, it had evidently 
an inner false roof, of pyramidal shape, formed of the inverted stairs used 
dy the old architects of the province, as a substitate for the arch, 


The Birjai or PArbati khetr, comprizes the country which stretches for 
five cos around the village of JAjipur (Y4jyapura) on the banks of the By- 
tarini, as acentre, The sanctity of the place is, as usual, founded on a va- 
riety of fanciful notions and wild traditions, which it would be tedious to 
detail at any length. In the first place, its name, the ‘ City of Sacrifice,” is 
derived from the circumstance of Brahma having performed here, in ancient 
days, the great sacrifice called the Das Aswamed’h, at the ghat so called, 
to which all the gods and goddesses were invited. Amongst others, Gangaji 
was prevailed on to attend, and has since flowed through the district in the 
sacred form of the Bytarini, which, descending to the infernal regions by 
an opening near Jajipur, becomes there the Styx of the Hiodu ‘Tartarus. 
At this same sacrifice, a particularly holy form of Durg4, or Parvati, 
sprung up from the altar on which the burnt-offering was laid, and adopted 
the title of Birja, whence the name of the khetr; from her, again, issued the 
eivht Chandis, or representatives of the Sacti of Mahadeva; and. their ap- 
pearance was followed by that of the eight Sambhus, or lords of the Linga, 
who with their dependent lingas amounting in all to no less than a evore, 
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are stationed at different points, over the whole khetr, to guard it from the 
intrusion of Asurs, R&kshases, and other malignant demons. The titles of 
the female energies above noticed are Kéth Vasini, Siddheswari, Nibakhi, 
Uttareswari, Bhagavati, Kotavi, and Bhimaki; those of the males Trilocha- 
na, Someswara, Trilokeswara, Pranaveswara, Isineswara, Akandeswara, 
Agniswara, and Siddhiswara, which the learned reader may compare with 
the epithets of the same divi nities who protect and sanctify the Bishen Khetr. 


Besides the aforementioned claims to veneration, J4jipur 1s farther es- 
teemed, from its being supposed to rest on the navel of the tremendous 
giant or demon, called the Gaya Asur, who was overthrown by Vishnu. 
Such was his bulk, that, when stretched on the cround, his head rested at 
Gaya, his navel (n4bhi) at this place, and his feet ata spot near Rajamendri. 
There is a very sacred well or pit within the enclosure of one of the J4ji- 
pur temples, called the Gaya Nabhi or Bamphi, which is fabled to reach 
to the navel of the monster, and into it the Hind pilgrims throw the Pinda, 
or cake of rice and sweetmeats, which is offered, at particular conjunctions, 
as an expiation for the sins of their ancestors. The priests and inhabitants 
of Jajipur insist, that in 1821, a sudden rise of water took place in the well, 
which forced up the accumulated mass of sour rice cakes that had been 
there fermenting for months or years, and deluged the whole area of the 
temple with the filth. ‘The occurrence was regarded both as a miracle, and 
as the forerunner of some great calamity. 


The numerous stone temples on both sides of the Bytarini, executed. 
mostly im a very respectable style of architecture, bespeak the ancient im- 
portance of the place; and history informs us that it was formerly one of 
the capitals of the Orissan monarchy. The Rajas of the Kesari dynasty 
held here their Court occasionally, as well as those of the Ganga Vansa 

line, and the remains of their Nour, or palace, at presentan undefinable heap 
of ruin, are stillshewn, The Musselman writers seem sometimes to men- » 
tion Jajipur as a separate principality, in the time of the Ganga Bans Ra- 
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jas, bot T can discover no eround whatever for such 4 territorial division. 
Mohammed ‘Taki Khan, the Deputy of Shujaa Khan Nazir of Bengal, held 
his Court at Jéjipur, and built a fine palace and mosque on the banks of the 
Bytarini, early in the last century, out of the materials of some dilapidated 
Hindu temple, the sculptured ornaments of which may be still observed in 
many parts ofthe walls. His palace, again, has been in great part des- 
troyed by the officers of the present government, to obtain materials for the 
construction of public works in the neighbourhood, 


‘The environs of Jajipur, present much to interest the curious, in its tem- 
ples, khambas or columns in various styles, and fine remains of statuary. 
On one of the pillars, an inscription has been discovered, which is said to 
be of the same character exactly as that on the brow of the Khandigivi 
eavern of Kharda. The most eminently curious objects of the place how- 
‘ever, are, the images of certain Hindu goddesses, carved jn stone, which 
E shall now more particularly describe, 


At the batk of a high terrace supporting the cenotaph of Syyed Bokha- 
ri, a Musselman saint, three colossal statues of the Hindu divinities, are 
shown. They lie with their heels uppermost, on a heap of rubbish, in pre- 
‘cisely the same position apparently that they assumed, when tumbled from 
their thrones above, by the Musselman conquerors of the province, who des- 
droyed a celebrated temple at the spot, and further desecrated it, by erect- 
ing on its ruins, a shrine and mosque of their own worship. The 
images are cut in alto relicyo, out of enormous blocks of the indurated 
‘Magni, or chlorite slate rock, and measure about ten feet inlength. They 
gepresent Kali, Varahi the fernale energy of Vishnu, in the Variha or Boar 
Avatar, and Indrini the lady of Indra, and though the subjects are gro- 
tesque, the execution is distinguished by a degree of freedom, shill and pro- 
priety, quite unusual in the works of Hindu sculptors, ‘The first is a dis- 
‘gosting, but faithful, representation of a ghastly figure, nearly a skeleton, 
‘vith many of the muscles and arterics exposed:to view, invested with the 
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distinguishing marks and attributes of the goddess KAlf, She is seated 
on a car, or vahana, supported by a kneeling diminutive figure of Mahi- 
deva. The second has a boar's head, and a huge pot belly, like that of Ga. 
nesa, and rests on a buffalo. The third is a well proportioned female figure, 
seated on an elephant, the animal consecrated by the Hindu Mythology 
to Indra, the lord of the Deotas. 
On the banks of the river, one meets with a sort of raised galle y, filled 
with mythological sculptures, amongst which, seven large colossal figures 
ofthe female divinities called the Matris, are particularly remarkable. They 
are said to have been recovered, lately, out of the sand of the river—where 
they were tossed by the Moguls on their shrines being destroyed—by a 
mahéjan of Cuttack, who built the edifice in which they are now deposited. 
They differ little in style and dimensions, from those above described, but 
appear to be cut out of blocks of basalt, or greenstone, instead of chlorite 
ehiist. They are styled respectively Kali, Indrani, Caumari, Rudrani, 
Vardbini, Vaishnavi, and Yama Mitri. The figure of K&4li is sculp- 
tured in a very spirited manner; she ts represented with an axe in one 
hand, and a cup full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated attitude, 
after the destruction of the giant Rakta Vija, and trampling unconsciously 
on her husband Mahddeo, who, as the fable runs, had thrown himselfat her 
feet, to solicit her to desist from those violent movements, which were shak- 
ing the whole world. That of Jam MAtri, the ** mother of Yama,” is also a 
\ yery striking and remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form ts that of a hi- 
_deous decrepid old woman, seated ona pedestal, quite naked, with a coun. 
‘tenance alike expressive of extreme age, and that sourness of disposition 
which has rendered her proverbial asa scold. ‘There are likewise fine re- 
presentations in this mythological gallery, of the Narasinha Avatar, and-the 
Giant Ravana, with his hundred heads and arms. 





Biiliges, Under the head of Civil Architecture I shall, in conclusion mention the 
arial of Orissa, which are certainly the most creditabie, though not the 
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most magnificent, monuments remaining of its indigenous princes.* Many 
of these works are to -be found in different parts of the province, still in ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The principal bridges which 1 have seen, are, 
that between Simleah and Soro, of fourteen nélehs or channels: the Athareh 
or eighteen n4leh bridge, at Pari; the Chér nileb, in the same neighbour- 
hood; the bridge at Delang, and another over the Dya, between Kharda and 
Pipley. They are generally termed indifferently by foreigners, Mogul and 
Marhatta bridges, but the latter race during their unsettled and disturbed 
rovernment in Cuttack, certainly never constructed works of so useful and 
durable a character, and besides the fact that the history of some of the 
principal ones is well known, it is quite obvious from a consideration of 
their style and architectural ornaments, that they are of pure Hindu origin, 
and belong to an age ignorant of the use of the arch. A short description 
of the Athdireh naleh bridge at Pari, will serve, to illustrate sufficiently this 
part of the subject. Jt was built of a ferruginons colored stone, probably 
the iron clay, early in the fourteenth century, by Raja Kabir Narsinh Deo, 
the successor of Langora Narsinh Deo who completed the black Pagoda, 
The Hindus, being ignorant howto turn an arch, substituted in lieu of jt the 
method, often adveried to above, of laying horizontal tiers of stones on the 
piers, the one projecting slightly beyond the other in the manner of invert- 
ed stairs, until they approach near enough at top, to sustain a key stone or 
cross beam; a feature so remarkable in Hindu architecture, that it seems 
strange it should not have been hitherto particularly noticed, in any des- 
cription of the antiquities of the country. The bridge has eighteen nélehs or 
passages for the water, each roofed in the way described. Its total length 
is 290 feet, and height of the central passage eighteen feet, and its breadth 
fourteen ditto; of the smallest ones, at each extremity, thirteen and seven 


respectively ; and the thickness of the piers, which have been judiciously 


* Mr. J, Grant in his Historical Analysis calls them, I know not why the “ wretched edifices of rustio 
bridges.” 
Qq 
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rounded on: the side opposed to the current, eight and six feet; the height) 
of the parapet, which is a modern addition, is six feet. 


Of the other native buildings of the province litthe need he said. The 
stone rivetment at Cuttack, a work of magnitude and indispensible utility, 
is probably of Mogul origin, built in imitation of a more ancient one, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. Fort Barabati has been described 
in speaking of the modern capital. | The ruins extant of the old palaces of 
the Rajas, at Cuttack, Choudwar, Jajpur, and Bhubaneswer, are mere 
shapeless masses of stone and mounds of earth, which it would be fruitless 
to attempt any detailed account of. The ancient fortress of Sarengerh, on the 
south bank of the Kajdri, opposite to Cuttack, is remarkable for the great 
distance to which its works may be traced, but no portion of it remains 


habitable, and a modern killah, of the Musselman time, occupies the site 


of the citadel and palace of the first of the Ganga Vansa Rajas. 
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An account of a Tour made to lay down the Course and Le- 
wels of the River Setlej or Satudrd, as far as traceable 
wethin the limits of the British authority, performed in 
‘ISIS. 
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By Carr, J. D. HERBERT, Sra Rear. N. I. 
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IN 1819 in the course of the survey operations in which I was then en- 
gaged I traced the River Setlej to the confines of the British authority. 
Having drawn up a short account of this journey soon after my return I 
have thought that imperfect as it is, it might be acceptable to the Society. 
The only apology I can offer for the meagre nature of this communication 
(which indeed is little more than a description of the road travelled) is the 
constant occupation which my duties as Surveyor gave me and the long 
marches it was necessary to make on account of a deficiency of supplies, 
These tivo ‘circumstances left me little leisure for observation or enquiry, 


The Setle) has been lately known to derive its source, if not from the lake 
Rawan Hrad, or the neighbouring one of Mansarovar, from the high ground 
on which they are situated. From the source however, which by Cupt. Hear- 
sey 's map, is in 31° 46° Lat. 80°48" Long. to Ropur in 30°56" and 76° 
81 a distance of upwards of 400 miles, little was known concerning it, or the 
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country it flows through, till the expulsion of the Gorkhas gave facilities 
to research which had before been wanting: the existence of a WESTERN 
BRANCH of this great river beyond the snowy chain was not even suspected, 
and to our ignorance of this fact may be attributed some errors which could 
be pointed out in maps very recently published. Of the actual direction 
of its course an equal ignorance prevailed, or it could never have been made 
a question, whether the Buactrataf had its source within, or beyond, the 
snowy chain. We were equally ignorant of our proximity to the Chinese 
dependencies ; to Ladhak and to Tibet the country of the Shawl goat ; and 
of the fact of a constant communication being kept wp between these coun- 
tries and the newly subjected mountain provinces, by a route penetrating: 
through the hitherto reputed insuperable barrier of the Himataya. ‘These, 
with some other less important particulars established in this journey, are 
new to Indian Geographers, and as such may be not unworthy of record. 


The object of the tour was to explore and Jay down as much of the 
course of this river as might be accessible. From the jealousy of the offi- 
eers on the frontier, however, the survey necessarily terminated at the limit. 
_ of our authority. At Shipki, the first village of Chinese Tartary, 1 was: 
compelled to retrace my steps. From Roper to Shipki is about 250 miles, 
the whole line being through a mountainous country, at first easy of access’ 
and of inferior elevation, but afterwards approaching the limit of perpetual) 
congelation and mecreasing in difficulties. The last 50 miles, comprehend- 
ing the Pergunnah of Kanauwer, is within the chain of the Himalaya and 
forms the route above alluded to. It is to this portion of the survey; 1 have 
chiefly confined myself in the following narrative. 





On the Ist September, I quitted Kotgerh® cantonment, accompanied by 


- Kotgerh is on the left bank of the Setlej. tis in Lat. 31° 18740 Jong, 77° 28° the elevation is _ 
pie ss above the sea. The climate js similar to that ofthe routh of England, or perhaps a lvle mare 
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Lieutenant Patrick Gerard, of the 8th Regiment, then doing duty with the 
Nassiri Battalion of Gorkhas. We chose a circuitous route for the purpose 
of laying open a part of the survey not then visited. _Ass little of interest 
however occurs in this early part of our journey, in which we passed through 
the lower mountains, I shall be rather brief in my notice of it. Our route 
lay in the firat instance to the southward, crossing the Nagkunda pass, ele- 
vated 9800 feet. This ridge seems to be composed of clay slate passing 
into mica slate and quartz. It divides the supplies of the Setle) from those 
of the Giri river, which falls into the Jumna. <A few miles to the east of 
the pass, is the fort of Whartu, if two guard houses built of unhewn stones 
deserve the title of fort. It is elevated 10,000 feet above the sea, and is 
therefore considerably colder than Kotgerh. The filbert and the sycamore 
(the former producing excellent nats) were found here. The ascent was 
very steep, but there has been lately constructed an excellent road for 
horses, and a bungalow erected by Government, on the summit of the ridge, 
for the convenience of travellers. 


After crossing ihe pass, we proceeded down the Salar stream, a*feeder of 
the Giri, and crossed the latter, which is amongst the largest of the moun- 
tain rivers that have not their origin immediately from the snowy chain, 
We were now on the right bank of this river, and in the hill state of Kyun- 
thal. Hence our course lay 8. 8. E. to Chepal Fort in JObal, crossing. 
two of the principal feeders of the Gin and their separating ridges, and 
latterly the great back, of which the Char is the principal peak, and which 
separates the river vallies of the Giri and Tonse. This ridge is a ramifica- 
tion from the snowy chain. It is of great height and steepness, and may be 
considered the principal ridge belonging to the valley of the Jumna. The 
Chir, the loftiest of its peaks, is elevated 12,149 feet above the level of the 
sea: Many ofthe other peaks are not much less, and few of the passes north 
of the Char are under 9000 feet. It is well wooded; though some of its 
peaks rise above the limit of forest. The juniper, a species of red current, 
the yew, with all the varieties of pime except that peculiar to the Himalaya 


tract, three species of oak, witha numerous list of alpine plants, are found 
here. The summit of the Char is grey granite of a coarse grain, which lower 
down is exchanged for mica slate. On that part of the ridge which I cross- 
ed as above mentioned, | observed only granular quartz. 

On the 12th, we reached Chepal, and hence our route’ took a turn to the 
Northward, crossing the Salwe river, (a feeder of the Tonse) and the high 
ridge which separates its sources from the valley of the Paéber. © We pass- 
ed through Deohra, the residence of the Rana of Jébal, one of the secon- 
dary mountain states. We crossed the Paber river under Raungerh, an 
inconsiderable fort, the water of which can be cut off. The passage of the 
P&ber which is a large and rapid river, was effected on a hanging bridge of 


ropes 123 feet long and 22 feet above the water. 


These bridges would seem to be on the same principle as our suspension 
chain bridges in Europe. Their swinging motion is very disagreeable, and 
generally gives the unpracticed passenger an idea of danger exceeding the 
reality. The tread is however a little unsafe, as the footway is quite open, 
just like a rope ladder, and some attention is required to avoid putting your 
foot through the opening instead of on the cross piece. The noise and 
foam too of a mountain river, dashing beneath, are not much calculated to 
strengthen one’s powers of attention. ‘lo a novice it is rather a disagreéa- 
ble mode of crossing a rapid river, but a little pentiae: reconciles it, like all 
the other difficulties, 


Here began. our ascent of the Changshel ridge, the separating ground of 
the P4ber and Rapin, both branches of the Tonse, and both large rivers, 
This ridge is a ramification from the snowy chain and is of great height. 
It terminates above the confluence of the rivers, in rather a flat declivity, the 
less elevated parts of which are cultivated and well inhabited, The sides 
of this tidge are deeply intersected with large torrents, and im the glens forms 
ed by them are several substantial villages, © Our path lay along its sum+ 
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mit, latterly above the limit of forest; our camp on the 24th, having attained 
an elevation of 11,280 feet.. Here we found just below our tents, the juniper, 
and black and red currants; the latter having a sweetish taste. ‘The ther- 
mometer did not in the sun at noon rise higher than seventy-nine, and in the 
shade only 67° 4%. The following morning it was forty-one at day break, In 
proceeding along this ridge we attained an elevation of 13,000 feet. ‘This 
part of the mountain was of course far above the zone of forest, It was 
however clothed with a luxuriant pasturage, richly enamelled with a thou- 
sand flowers, many of which were familiar to us as the production of En- 
rope. ‘There was very little of rock visible; here and there a patch of 
quartz of a dazzling white, and mistaken at a distance for snow. As the 
ridge rose, the shattered tables of gneiss wereseen to connect it with the 
granitic peaks of the snowy chain. Descending from this lofty ridge we 
reached Didi on the Ripin where we had ordered our supplies to be 
collected: | The village is inconsiderable, and consists of but a few houses. 
Jt is chiefly remarkable as the residence of a petty marauder, who, before 
the establishment of the British authority, had contrived to make himself 
feared by his neighbours, on whom he levied contributions, From Dada, 
the route descended to the bed of the Rupin, which we crossed bya Sanga 
of thirty-five feet in length, ascending thence to Kuara, a substantial village 
of about forty houses. ‘The river was deep and rapid, and the mountains 


of great height. 





On the 28th, we proceeded ‘to Jako, the last village which we were to 
meet with on the southern face of the snowy range. The path was uponthe 
whole difficult; our rate of progress bemg little more than a mile an hour, 
Two miles from Pdjali or Kuara, we crossed the Rapin once more oa 
a Sanga, forty-four feet long, and eleven feet above the water. lt seemed, 
even at this advanced. point, a large river and the current very strong. Af-. 
ter crossing, the ascent continues steep for about a mile, where the Rapin 
receives another stream called the Berar, an equal body of water, if it be not 
(as I thought) the greater. After this, there is a good deal of descent, and 


then a level path along the river edge, to the foot of the Tank&l defile; a 
very difficult and steep ascent to the village, by what might be called a na- 
tural fight of steps. The village i5 not large, and the imhabitants appear- 
ed ill looking and dirty. They have little cultivation, and depend chiefly 
on what they earn as the medium of intercourse between the people of 
Kanauwer and Chudéra, in the exchange which is continually made of their 
respective commodities. The filbert was met with in great abundance to-day, 


Beyond Jako, we were informed, ho villages would be met with, till we 
should reach the inhabited country on the other side of the snowy range. 
It was therefore desirable to cross the pass if practicable in this day's 
march. But it was found that the difficulties of the road, and the delay oc- 
casioned by the construction of a singa, on which we crossed the Ripin 
for the third time, did not permit sach quick progress. The evening was 
far advanced before we had reached the river head, and as we had now 
attained an elevation at which fire-wood ceases to be precurable, it became 
necessary to halt at this place, which had also the advantage of affording 
degree of shelter to our followers in some caves and overhanging rocks, 





The first three miles being a descent to the river bed, was an extremely 
bad path with a good deal of difficult descent. Here we were delayed by 
the construction of the sanga. The river was rapid and wide, and though 
fordable, yet it was with difficulty, and only by the united efforts of three 
or four men in a knot, that the current could be stemmed, The tempe- 
rature of the water was so low as 43° and this added to the difficulty : 
after a delay of nearly three hours, we were enabled to proceed. The path 
continues rugged, An ascent arduots at first, afterwards easier, leads 
along the river bank, while the bed or valley opens a littl, At the Sanga, 
the mountains approach each other so as to form a gorge, in which the ex- 
treme narrowness of the opening and the gigantic loftiness of the sides are 
very striking. Some idea of the place may be formed from the elevation 
of the almost overhanging crag, taken from the bed of the river, and found 
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to be 720, Snow beds of some extent were now met with, shewing we were 
Approaching the pass, and the frequent occurrence of the black and red. 
currant, with the birch, indicated an elevation very near the limit of forest, 
and consequently led us to believe that the river head (judging from ana- 

logy) could not be far. We had now proceeded six miles and three quarters, 

of which the last mile or two had been in the river bed, and the path rather 
easier: an immense mass of frozen snow which appeared to have fallen into 

the river, and which was perfectly compact like rock, and not less than fif- 
ty feet thick, here excited our attention; the stream had undermined it, 
and forced for itself a passage; but the superincumbent mass was not the 
less firm or the more likely to give way +a little beyond this snow bed the 

path proceeds along a level piece of considerable width, agreeably shaded 
by birch trees; while the surrounding mountain masses, rising into turret- 
like peaks, with sides of a mural steepness, and bare, except where a nar- 
row ledge affords nourishment to a few hardy creepers or mosses,-and the 
whole crowned with eternal snows, presented a picture, which though 
naked and desolate, was by no means devoid of interest. Hence, the path 
is open, and presents few difficulties, occasionally leading over frozen ava- 
lanches, and along the river edge, which here spreads itself through this 
litile valley, meandering with a placid current over a sandy bed. Onr ex- 
pectations of accomplishing the passage of the range, were strengthened a 
good deal by our meeting here a party from the village of Durgaon, on-the 
Tonse, who were returning with salt from Kamra in KanAwer. They had 
erossed the pass about noon, and reported the old snow sulliciently firm, 
but the preceding day’s fall, which was from two to three feet deep, was by 
no means so. The salt was carried on sheep, which are, in the upper moun= 
tains, universally employed for this purpose; each carries about five seers, 
and the load, being divided, is fastened on each side, to a little saddle or 
broad girth that passes round the body, and prevents its incumbering the 
animal or retarding its progress. Loaded in this manner they will, if the 
road be good, make marches of ten miles a day and keep in good conditi- 

Rr 
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on, but then it is to be noted that the hill pasturage is excellent, and im- 
proves in luxuriance the greater the elevation, short of perpetual snow, 


Towards sunset we reached the limit of forest, which made its last ex- 
piring effort in the production of a few stunted creepers of the Rhododen- 
dron genus, The elevation of the place was 11,281 feet above the sea, which 
may therefore be considered as the height of this limit: several caves, or 
overhanging rocks, capable of affording shelter to our followers, induced 
us to halt here, the evening being far advanced.and no firewood procurable 
a-head. ~The night was very cold, and in the morning the thermometer 
was down to 34°; my companion shot here a mynal, which afforded us an 
excellent dinner. } 


As we had a long and fatiguing march before us, we thought it advisable 
to take some refreshment before setting out. Accordingly, it was near ten 
o'clock before we were fairly in motion. The narrow valley already des- 
cribed continues for a mile and a half further; the river broad but shallow, 
and having little current. Fragments of every size, and of every kind of gra- 
nite or gneiss, were strewed about; amongst them, some very brilliant, ifnot 
beautiful, specimens were observed, in which the plates of mica were of an — 
unusual size. ~The vaHey was terminated by the ridge, apparent! y, of the 
Himalaya itself, rising in front of us, from the face of which, ihe river ap- 
peared to issue in a noble cataract of two falls from 100 to 120 feet each. 
We ascended by a winding path to the head of these falls, which were sup- — 
plied by the partial melting of the vast mass of snow (hat filled the com- — 
pass of the eye on whichever side it was directed. We were now at the — 
immediate foot of this range, and all before us, to the very summit, was — 
snow, The first part of our progress up this steep ascent, was little im- 
peded by it ; it was scanty though soft. As we advanced, it increased in | 
qquantity though not immediately in firmness; the ascent continued steep, — 
gud the fatigue was much increased by sinking. Here and there in this ~ 
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immense wilderness, a turret-like peak was observed to break the unvarying 
whiteness of the picture, its.wall-like sides denying the snow to rest upon 
them, though presenting occasionally a ledge on which a few birds that 
flitied about might alight ; these turret-like masses gave a peculiar character 
to the scene, As we advanced nearer the summit of the pass, the assent be- 
came less severe, though the fatigue was still great, owing to the softness of 
the snow, in which we repeatedly sunk up to the. middle. 


The day was now far advanced, though we had proceeded but five miles ; 
a long and weary-way yet remained; and such was the exhaustion occasi- 
oned by the repeated sinking in-the snow, that it is probable we should” 
not have arrived in any reasonable-time, but for-a litile refreshment which 
we had with us. At this great elevation, the simplest motion, the mere 
raising the hand, occasions fatigue, accompanied with a hurried breathing. 
that is very distressing, Even when perfectly still, this latter affection is 
felt, caused, it has-appeared tome, by a sense of suffocation, or rather, by a 
want of suflicientair. _The-servants and hill followers began to be alarmed 
at the length of way, seeing no immediate termination of the wintry hor- 
rors that surrounded them.. ‘To add to our perplexity, the sky became 
overcast, black clouds collected overhead, and at one time I even thought 
I felt a flake of snow, descend upon my outstretched hand. 


A fall of snow, if at all-heavy, would at this period of our progress, have 
been the destruction of probably half our followers, fatigued and dispirited 
as they were, and’ having five or six miles of snow to surmount whether 
they went on or'turned' back: Fortunately the alarm proved a false one; 
but the clouds continuing to: collect and darken overhead, induced ns to 
use the utmost expedition, that, if possible, we might reach the other side of 
the pass before a change of weather-should.take place; towards evening 
We discovered the summit rising in a wall‘of snow to the height of about 
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800 feet. To surmount this ascent required the most arduous exertion, | 
and. we floundered about till nearly exhansted, in a soft acelivity of snow, 
lying atan angle of about 30°, In time however, we reached the wart of the 

Guns Pass, extremely fatigued, and not a little pleased in thinkin 
bad no.more ascent before us. 





A long and dreary way, however, yet remained : as far as the eye could 
reich, a dismal expanse of snow met our view; the sun too was nearly 
set, and the temperature sensibly decreasing; except my companion and 
myself, with one or two servants, none had yet reached the crest of the pass : 
most of the hill carriers had indeed arrived at the foot of it, but there they 
stood with despairing countenances alike unwilling and unable to ascend 
the lofty scarp which still remained to be surmounted. A report, too, was 
brought us, that one of them was taken ill, and was unable to proceed. It 
became therefore necessary to abandon the baggage, as giving the only 
chance of our followers getting over their difficulties before night fall. It 
was not without some trouble we could get them to understand this mea- 
sure, so that it was nearly dark before they were fairly across. The moon 
rose, however, nearly full, and her light, reflected from the expanse of snow, 
left little fear of opr mistaking our way. “The snow too was sufficiently 
hard to render the footing more firm than it had been in the former part of 
the journey, and being a descent the whole way, there was no cause what- 
ever for apprehension or dismay ; the people were however not the less 
alarmed, sowie sat down and cried, others were prevented from lying 
down in the snow only by threats, and all, with very few exceptions, looked — 
frightened in no small degree. Those who gave least trouble were the 
Gorkha sepoys, and Musselman servants, from the plains. The lower 
mountaimeers from Jounsar, even though rid of their loads, were not to be 
encouraged. About eight at night we began to lose the snow, and present- 
ly after came to some overhanging rocks, capable of sheltering our follow- 
ers in case ofa change of weather. | 


A few stunted bushes of dog briar, the only fuel, served to restore some 


. 
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. animation to the people: on enquiry, we found, that three men. were still 


behind. An intelligent non-commissioned officer, accompanied by some 
of the people from the village Jako, was ordered to return to the pass next 
morning and seek for them ; they were found on a rock in the snow, but 
on-this side of ihe pass, and it appeared that they had been much alarmed 
at the idea of passing the night in such a place, and not a little rejoiced to 
see the people 1 had sent for them. They came in in good time, and with- 
out having suffered any ill effects from the exposure to the cold, Consider- 


- Ing the great length of way we had come over snow, it was very satisfac- 


tory to find, that.amongst so many only one had suflered, owingto the care 
which had been taken to make them provide themselves with blankets, 
stockings, and shades for the eyes, ‘This one man had neglected to defend 
his eyes from the glare, which, reflected from the snow in so pure and thin 

an atmosphere, is very great; the consequence was, that he was perfectly 
blind, for a day or two; after which he gradually recovered the use of his 


eyes. 


As by far the greatest part of our baggage was still on the south side of 
the pass, it Was necessary to think of some means of getting itup. On pro- 
mising a rupee for each load that should be recovered, the carriers set off 
in high spirits, and in the course of the day every thing was brought in. 
The day was fine, and we had an opportunity of looking about us and ad- 
miring the scene ; a scanty pasturage, on which a few herds of yaks were 
seen grazing, and some bushes of the dog briar, were all that we saw in 
the shape of vegetation. The place we were encamped on, called Nuru 
Bassa, is on the left bank of a stream which has its rise in the snows of the 
pass we had just crossed ; it runs about north, or dittle east of north, lo 

join the Baspa nearly opposite Sangla. Above or around u 8, nothing was 
seen but huge peaks Capped with snow, the lower limit of which was not | 
many feet above our camp. Although the elevation did not much exceed 
13,000 feet, so great was the cold even at this season of the year, that all 
the streams were frozen, and during the evening a heavy fall of snow came 





on, aiid gave us an opportunity of congratulating each other that we had not 
deferred the passage of the range. This snow storm interrupted a trip we 
liad ‘contemplated making to revisit the pass, and which we put into exe- 
cution the following morning. We found the distance about four miles and a 
half, which ‘occupied us three hours, being continued ascent and rather 
steep latterly. — 


~Undisturbed by anxiety, we now found ourselves with sufficient leisure to 
observe and to enjoy this singularscene. Seated on this primeval ridge, which 
at a distance had been so often the subject of admiration and wonder, it still 
seemed a matter of surprize to us how we hadreached suchaspot. Around 
us, and rising from the platform on which we stood, were seen many of 
those peaks which form such conspicuous objects from the plains: though 
elevated nearly 16,000 feet above the sea, we still looked up to those stu-: 
pendons structures before whose superior height the Andes themselves sink 
into inferiority. Their nearness and consequent great apparent magnitude, 
the idea that we were now close to objects so often viewed from great dis- 
tances, and which had so often exercised conjecture ; these and a thousand 
other circumstances gave an interest to the scene, that it is difficult to com- 
municate by any description. On every side a vast expanse of snow met the 
view, the eternal abode of wintry horrors, where the animal and vegetable 
creation are alike oppressed, and nothing is seen but barrenness and deso- 
lation; conjecture is lost in attempting to fix the extent, the depth, or the 
duration of these snows, which belong to a chain at once the highest and 


the most extensive in the world. 


As viewed from this spot, the Himalaya is far from being a regular ridge, 
or single series of peaks; they are seen in every direction, rising up from - 
amidst the wilderness of snow that extends many miles in breadth. Look- 
ing to the north, the eye traces the stream, on the banks of which our camp 
lay, to its junction with the Baspa, not that the actual waters of either are 
seen, for they lie far too low for the eye to detect them, but the general run 
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and junction of the two vallies is distinguishable. - Beyond the Baspa, 
again, appear peaks still higher than those of the ridge on which we stood, 
from which it seemed as if the range here took a turn, the Baspa coming 
from the salient angle, and being shut in by an external or double ridge 
to the southward.’ It has been thought by some, that the northern ridge is 
distinguished by the name of Kailas, while the southern retains that of Hi- 
malaya, but I have not myself observed any distinction of this kind, made 
by the mountaineers, lt las rather appeared to me, that they, as well as 
the people of the plains, call every high place by the term Kailas, and ‘ape 
ply it equally to the southern as to the northern ridge. 


~The snow on the pass we found perfectly hard, and having a most beau- 
tiful crystallized surface. This peculiarity of appearance 1 have almost 
always observed in snow that is situated above the limit of congelation. 
We endeavoured to guess al its depth, by sounding with our longest sticks, 
but, though assisted by the whole length of the arm up to the shoulder, 
we could not touch ground. Indeed as it is hardly tobe supposed that 
tliis snow melts in any quantity to be compared with what falls annually, 
it must be considered as the accumulation of ages. Itis evident, notwith- 
standing the elevation, that a small quantity does melt, for a thermometer 
hung close to the surface of the snow, the sun shining on it, rose above G0° : 
still the yearly supplies must greatly exceed the Waste, so that we may, 
without hazarding an error, well suppose it on the increase. The thermo- 


meter in the shade was 37°, 


Towards noon we returned to Camp, and the following morning quitted 
this inhospitable spot. The thermometer at day-break was observed to be 
24°; the ground was as hard as iron, and the streams and springs all fro- 
zen; our path led down the glen, watered by the united Rakta stream, of 
which the left bank, orthat we traversed, had an easy deciivity, occasionally 
diversified with small fats or level pieces of pasturage in which every pro- 
duction we saw reminded us strongly of Europe. The opposite bank was 
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steep and rocky, sometimes clothed with dwarfish bushes, but oftener quite 
bare ; four miles brought us once more within the verge of trees, soon after 
which we entered a noble deodar or pine forest, in which we observed 
some productions of uncommon size and beauty ; very little below this 
point, we found wheat and barley almost ready to be cut. The fields were 
divided and marked out by what are called stone hedges, and there were 
small huts flat-roofed for the accommodation of those who had to watch or 
cut the grain, the village itself (Sangla) bemg still at a considerable dis- 
tance. Six miles and a half from our camp, we emerged from the forest, 
where a scene, beautiful and picturesque in a high degree, presented itself 
to our view, a broad and rather swift river watered a fertile and green val- 
ley of considerable width. On this side, were seen immense forests down 
to the very edge of the water; on that, the more open and well contrasted 
appearance of successive table lands rising from the river bed, cultivated, 
and their borders shaded by poplars and willows, while in the middle of 
two of the largest, the eye rested on two substantial villages, containing each 
not less than eighty houses ; below, every thing was green and smiling, but 
as the eye rose, it once more encountered the black and naked rocks, and, 
still higher, the eternal snows of the frost bound Himalaya. We crossed 
the Baspa, the river above noticed, on a well boarded and railed sanga 
ninety-one feet in length, and took up our quarters in the nearer of the two 
villages, Sangla. The distance was seven miles and three quarters, the 
whole a considerable, though not steep, descent. 


We were now in Kandwer, a purginnalh of the mountain state Bissahir. 
Previously to entering into any detail of our journey over this new ground, 
it may be proper to throw together a few particulars, which though the re- 
sult of the journey, and consequently not in order here, strictly speaking, 
may yet render what follows more intelligible. 


Kaniwer comprehends the valley of the Setlej and its principal feeders, 
from lat. 319° 39°, long. 77° 47; to lat. 31° st; 2 OE 780 427 onthe northand 
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east it is conterminous with the Chinese possessions, and on the west with 
the ‘Tartar purgunnah of Hangareng, also subject to Bissahir, with Laduak, 
and with Killa, a mountain state situate on the right bank of the Setlej, 
and now subject to Runjeet Sinh. It may be said to be entirely within the 
Himalaya range, thongh extending from north to south forty-three miles; 
for, on the south, it has the ridge that had been crossed, the peaks of which 
have an elevation of from 19 to 21,000 fect, while to the north of it is seen 
the Parkyul ridge, the highest peak of which is near 22,000 feet high. The 
villages are not numerous, but they are some of them more substantial than 
are generally seenin the mountains. © Kénam and Sungnam are two of the 
largest, and contain about a hundred families each. The houses are Luilt of 
hewn stone, with occasional layers of the Deodar pine, which at the corners 
are fastened with wooden keys. The roofs in the lower part of Kan4wer 

are sloping, and formed of shingles; in the upper part, where violent winds 
prevail, they are flat and covered with earth; the former are generally two 
stories high, sometimes three and even four, with a balcony on one or two 
sides, in the latter they are seldom more than one. Stil! farther north of it 
is Lari, in Ladak ; the houses are built of unburnt bricks ; the climate being 
such that little rain or even snow ever falls, 


Some of the villages are situated in i the immediate valley of the river; 
many im the glens watered by the large feeders which derive ther sup- 
plies from the snows of the Himalaya; their elevation is generally from & to 
#000 feet, though some are much below and others much above this esti- 
mate. The soil appears to be totally different from that of the southern 
mountain provinces. The grape cannot be naturalized by any efforts or any 
care out of Kan4wer (within the mountains I mean;) the Neoza pine, the 
seeds of which are excellent and form a valuable article of export, is not 
to be found beyond the limits of this tract. © The turnip too attains a per- 
fection in Kandwer which it wants elsewhere : ; and the apples are alone 


those, within the circuit of the mountains, worthy of a comparison with the 
Ss 
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same frit in England. Of grains they haye the usnal varieties, most of 
which are mentioned by Mr. Moorcroft, Wheat, barley, chenna, paphro, 
ora; of these the latter is valuable for its hardiness, flourishing in climates 
where no other grain will liye. Barley is found at great elevations also. 
Of wheat they do not appear to have much, 


The people of Kan4wer are tall and rather handsome, with expressive 
countenances ; they are not, however, so fair as I should have expected to 
find them tnso cold a climate, Their manners are good; they are open 
and communicative without being deficient in respect. They are almost all 
traders, and consequently great travellers, visiting Leh, Garu, and the other 
marts, chiefly for salt and wool. Their exports are grain, much of which 
they receive from the lower mountains, raisins, neozas, iron, and broad 
cloth, which they obtain at Kotgerh, Ke. They possess a degree of wealth 
and eonsequence which no other mountain tribe has attained to; their lan- 
guage ts essentially different from that of the Tartars, and has even no affi- 
nity with the other mountain dialects : whether it be related to any of the 
ditlects of the south is a point on which I am unable to offer any opinion. 

The Rocks of Kan4wer are those of the snowy chain: a large river like 
the Setlej, penetrating through. this chain and with its numerous feeders 


laymg bare the order and varieties of its parts, and displaying so clearly 


their structure, offers a field for research which promises to repay any Geo- 


logist who shall devote his exclusive attention to it. My duty as Surveyor 
left me little time for attending to these matters, even if my acquaintance 
with the subject had fitted me for the enquiry. Such obyious appearances as 
must strike the most unobserving Imay mention, Onthe pass we had cross- 
ed, the only rock is a blackish gneiss of a fine grain, and imperfectly lami- 
nated. In the bed of the Baspa, rolled pieces of xranite of every variety are 
to be met with; and in the Journey upwards, sraniie occurs freqnently, as 
also gneiss, quartz, and clay and mica slate. At Murang the granite is eX. 
changed for clay slate, which continues for a considerable distance, and to 
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a great elevation (13,000.) In the bed of the river where this change takes 
place, mica slate of a dark brown color and horny structure is met with 
in large masses, and quartz also, both semi-crystallized and perfectly so, The 
clay slate, which continues from Murang through varying leyels, is ex- 
changed for granite again at Dabling, and this further on, for a very fine 
crained and imperfectly marked gneiss of a blueish grey colour. | To the 
north of Shipki and in the ‘Tartar Purgunnah of Hangarang, the mountains 
are of a rounded form and apparently composed of clay slate. The speci- 
mens which I have the honor to lay before the Society, may perhaps enable 
 gome Mineralogist to give a more correct and detailed account of this matter, 
Kanawer is divided into several Purgunnahs, but they are too minute 
to be worth particularizing. |The upper part is divided into two, Stia and 
Tékba, the latter of which is again subdivided into upper and lower. | Siia 
or Siiang, extends along the right bank of the Setlej, and Takba along 
the left, that is the upper Tékba ; the lower comprehends the valley of the 


Baspa, and contains the following villages ; 


Kamrii or Mohni, about = - - =- = = = 70 or 80 Houses, 
Singla, -  - - «= = = - = «= =. + 70o0r 80 ditto. 
Chilkul, - -« - = + = = = = = = = 4ditto. 
Rakchon, - - - += = - = += = = = + 2 ditto. 

Barsini, we me = = ee = = 6 | ditto. 


The last three are towards the head of the river; Chilkul being three 
days march of about seven miles each ; Rakchan about seven miles, and 
Barsini about three miles, or two and a half. ‘There is a pass beyond Chil- 
kul, to Nilang, on the Jéranbbi, (a place I visited in August, 1818,) by 
a route leading up the river bed. -A man of the Chilkul village, was 
pointed out to me who had traversed this pass, be described it as present- 


ing a series of difficulties of the worst kind. He travelled four days (from 
wo e| i 
d 
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Chilkul) before he reached the head of the river, thence ascend ing the pass 
he had three day’s snow, and lastly two of descent to Miikba on the 
Bhagirathi; from Makba to Nilang, his route coincided with mine. Nilang 
they also call Changsa, which they say is the Tartar name. 


Salt is in these mountains the great incentive to discovery ; itis the want 
of this necessary that induces them to undertake journies of great length 
and privation, ot it 18 In search of it, and with the view of shortening aS 
muchas possible the route, or of obtaining it cheaper, that these people 
continually attempt what may be called voyages of discovery, From Ni- 
lang they could of course obtain it, did not the difficulties of the road pre- 
sent obstacles in the way of a frequent communication, besides which the 
people of that village charge more than those of others. At present this 
part of Kanawer receives its salt from the Tartar villages of Stange and 
Bekar, situated on the Setlej, below Chaprang. There are two routes to 
these villages, the one by Shipki is lone but presenting no extraordinary 
difficulties, and having a succession of villages the whole way ; the other is 
a shorter route, but the difficulties are said to be very great. In this case 
they go up but half-way towards Shipki, and strike off towards the right or 

east, leaving the bed ofthe Setlej, and- crossing the main range of the Hi- 
malaya they descend on the other side again into its bed’, Chaprang is re- 
presented to be but six days journey (for loaded sheep) from Shipki; from 
Nilang they represent it but eight ; the nature of the road from. Nilang to 
Chaprang they describe as excellent, and passable for horses the whole way. 


A few miles below Sangla, the Baspa river joins the Setlej, Our route 
crossed the high ridge, which runs down asa ramification from tle snowy 
chain towards the point of confluence. The ascent begins about three 
miles from the village, which is the length in this direction of the cultivated 
table land already noticed ; at this termination of the flat, the river as- 
sumes 4 new character, and the appearance of its channel is precisely as 
though it had, after rising to a great height, broken through a natural or 
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casual barrier that had obstructed its course. A ledge of rocks is still 
seen to extend across the valley, with the exception of the narrow outlet, 
through which this hitherto smooth and placid river precipitates itself in a 
body of foam down a precipice of about fifty feet, and thence is seen to 
wind its way under the usual appearance of a rapid though obstructed tor- 
rent, With the immediate bed, the river valley also alters, from a consider- 
able width with sloping sides, to a narrow steep gorge of great depth. Along 
the whole line of path which gradually ascends to the limit of snow, about 
14 or 15,000 feet you look down upon the Baspa, a fearful depth below. 
The whole of this part of the distance is extremely fatiguing, the path 
occasionally bad, and not seldom dangerous. Harang ki Gh&ti is the 
name of the highest point ;it is the corner crest of the range rising above the 
confluence of the Baspa and Setlej. From thence the descent is CUuSy 
through a pleasant forest of pines, amongst which 1 observed a species new 
to. me producing a cone, the seeds of which form an article of export, being 
eaten as almonds ; they are called Neozas. ‘The species is, L believe, new 
to our European Botanists and the trivial name given by Dr. Govan is 
derived from the name of its seeds, 


From Hérang Ghitti, the view was tolerably extensive up and down tlie 
Setlej. It would have been grand but for the clouds, which seemed to 
have established themselves permanently on the snowy range, throwing 
down showers of snow which occasionally descended even to our level. 
The appearance of the mountains in the valley of Setle} is stri king, almost 
bare, except where a strip of forest, here and there, forms an exception, 
Rising into snow clad pinnacles, they present a picture of barren desola- 
tion, and wintry horrors unmitigated, but for the casual intervention of a 
village which occasionally strikes the eye, and adds to the wonder that the 
scenery excites. All around in every direction rise snow bound ranges and 
peaks in endless confusion, while their slopes, consisting of little more than 
bare rock, scarcely offer a more inviling rest to the eye than their shattered 
‘nd rugged crests, the abode of eternal snows. This picture, which how- 
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ever may have derived some of its sombre coloring from the cheerless na- 
ture of the day, I could not avoid contrasting with the picturesque and 
cultivated valley of the Baspa. 


Our next march was to Piari, the patrimonial village of Fikam Das, the 
Wazir, as the mountaineers style him, of the Raja of Bissahir. Itis situa- 
ted in the bed of the Setlej to which the path gradually descends, not how- 
eyer without passing some very frightful places in which you overlook the 
river from a height of 4000 feet, the bank or mountain side appearing of a 
wall-Hke steepness. These places are ail made more secure by the erec- 
tion of a parapet to conceal from the passenger the naked and frightful depth 
of the precipice, which without such a cover would be sufficient to shake 
the steadiest nerves. We passed through Baring, a large village, in which 
we were agreeably surprized to see luxuriant vineyards; we found the 
grapes of an excellent quality and still better at Piiari, and there is no 
doubt that from such fruit a very good wine might be made. Indeed, a 
fermented liquor is manufactured by these people from their grapes, but in 
siich a rude way and by so uncleanly a process, as to bear Jittle resemblance 
to wine, either in flavor, color, or transparency ; they distil a spirit from 
the husks and stalks, The wild grape was met with to-day ; it is said to be 
common. 


At Piiari, the Setlej is comparatively smooth and placid, and has a 
considerable width. There was formerly a bridge across it, similar to that 
at Wandipur in ‘Tibet of which Captain Turner gives a view in his work. 
At present only the abutting or end pieces remain, but it was intended to 
repair it. ‘The village contains about twenty or thirty houses of two to four 
stories, chiefly bniltof pine-wood. There is a tolerable piece of level ground 
which is well cultivated; it is covered with vines and corn, besides some 
fields of excellent turnips, a vegetable which has attained perfection in 
Kandwer. The elevation of this village was found to be 6008 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the river is not more than 200 feet belowit. The dis- 
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tince fronr Mebar was nine miles and three quarters, and- time of travelling 


six hours and ten minutes. 


On account of the deficiency of supplies at the regular stage the next 
march was a short one, of four miles and three quarters to Pirbim. ‘The 
grapes were particularly fine at this village also, and in great abundance. 
Tlie seyana, or headman, was very intelligent, and communicated to us the 
following particulars. His people were in the habit of visiting Garu for 
Byangi wool. They took for barter, iron wrought and unwrought, (the 
former including horse shoes, swords and matchlocks,) tobacco and ratsins. 
The matchlocks and swords were imported from the plains; tlie otlier arti- 
cles were the produce of Kanawer. They receive wool, salt, and a few 
goats and sheep. The Tartars bre describes as a nation of shepherds, living 
in tents, The name of the Gara Purgunnah ts Tokbo; of the country Gan- 
eri Majika, of the people Zar or Jar. Garn is only frequented, he says,.by 
ihe shepherds during the season of the rains, when the pasturage is gvod, 
at which time are stationed there two officers of Usang and two hundred 
soldiers ; at other seasons they remove to such places as afford the best 
pasturage. The names of the Pargunnahs, most famous for the wool, are, 
Sagtad, Bamtad, Alajin, Sadar, Chantaling, Mapang. Gé&ru, he stated 
to be fifteen days journey hence. At Nilang, on the Jihnaviis a mine of 


‘lead which is productive. From thence, Chaprang on the Setlej is six days 


journey. A party of Kandweris visited Nilang on a plundering excursion, 
hut they went by the route of the Baspa, crossing a very high ridge in 
which for three days they travelled over snow. ‘Thence descending they 
reached Mikba on the Bhagirathi; two men of the party died owing to the 
severity of the cold. 


Piirbiini is rather a large village, the houses are built of hewn stone, with 
fayers of Deodar; the roofs flat and covered with earth. The night was 
clondy, and on looking out in the morning, we were surprised to see every 
thing quite white; a fall of snow had taken place during the night, but it 
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disappeared long before noon. ‘The elevation of this spot was 7,318 feet 


above the sea. 


To Raba, was a distance ofseven miles and three quarters, which oceupi- 
ed us four hours and a quarter. The path was the usual succession of steep 
ascents and precipitous, and narrow ledges overlooking, from an amazing 
height, the river, the depression of which was observed 41°, Near Raba, 
we found the rocks felspar, which in many places was in a state of decom- 
position - in general, and where not otherwise noticed, granite and gneiss 
are the prevailing rocks. We found here, as usual, excellent grapes, and the 
tops of the houses were covered with them spread out to dry for exportati-' 
on. The vineyards were very extensive, and their produce very fine and 
juxuriant. During the evening much rain fell and thenight was cloudy, but 


there was no snow, although the elevation was 7540 feet. 


After leaving Raba, the path gradually descends to the bed of the river 
which is here of considerable width, at first rugged and difficult, over huge 
rocks, and latterly along an even and level flat ; thence it ascends through 
rich vineyards to Rispa, a large village, the distance from Raba being five 
miles and a half. Beyond Rispa it continues high above the river bed, but 
presenting no dillicullies, except the steep and almost perpendicular descent 
fo the Tedang river, which here joins the Setlej, and which is shut in by — 
mountams of great magnitude and wall-like steepness. We crossed it on 
a sanga immediately above its confluence. ‘The width was forty-two feet 
amd the depth and rapidity of the current considerable. The Setlej ap- 
pears here with rather a smooth current and the bed is expanded. Itisa large 
body of water, even at this depth within the snowy chain, and to forman 

idea from its size its source must be distant. We saw here some very beau- 
tiful masses of gneiss of a corneous fracture the appearance was that of a 
paste containing black prismatic crystals. There was much quartz of a 
sem-crystallized appearance but we saw no perfect crystals. We had now 
come within sight of Murang, a division of six hamlets spread out on the 
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opposite side of the glen. The names of these hamlets are, Gramang, Kar. 
jang, Shabeng, Korba, Thuaring, and Kwakba. We passed throughShabeng, 
along the edge of a small canal aqueduct pleasantly shaded by poplars, the 
vicinage adorned with luxuriant vineyards, here and there a neat hut peep- 
ing out from the freshness of the cool shade, rendered doubly grateful to us 
from the heat and dust we had endured in a twelve-mile stage occupying us 
from nine o'clock till sunset. The appearance of this place, green and luxu- 
riant, contrasted well with the surrounding barrenness: below rolled pla- 
cidly the deep waters of the Setlej; a castle situated on an insulated rock 
overlooked them,, while the lofty peaks of the Raldang cluster clothed in 
snows crowned the whole, and finished a picture peculiar in itself, and deriv- 
ing additional interest from the unexpected manner in which it stood forth 
embodied to our eye. 


We encamped in Karjang, and immediately received a yisit from the 
Zemiudars, including the Lama with his attendants. This was the first vil- 
lage where we found the Tartar language and superstitions prevail. Hither- 
to we had been accustomed to brahmins, (of a degenerate race, no doubt,) 
but still Hindus, but here we had the worship of Budh fairly established, 
The Lama who resides here is considered the head of that sect; he was an 
intelligent man, and spoke Hindustani tolerably well. He shewed us some 
books, in which we recognized the printed or stamped character of the 
Thibetians, but we regretted we had so little time (having arrived late). to 
examine them more minutely, and obtain some information relative to their 
religions opinions and ceremonies. He admitted that the snowy peaks were 
objects of great reverence; in fact he seemed to believe in a genius of the 
Himalaya whom he considered as entitled to worship. He called those 
peaks Aaifas that rise immediately from the village, and which constitute 
the Raldang cluster, (visible from Sah4ranpur.) They are on the left bank 
of the river, and are of great elevation; I consider them to denote, in this 
quarter, the position and direction of the chain, one of them, Raldang, is a 
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point fixed by the trigonometrical operations, in latitude 31° 29’ 22- and 
longitude 78° 21° 44*; its height above the sea is 21,251 feet. We regretted 
mnch that the arrangements made for the supplies of our numerons follow- 
ers did not allow us to halt here. We could have been well contented to 
have taken a day's rest in so agreeable a spot; and besides this object, we 
should have been well pleased to have cultivated a closer acquaintance with 
our friend the Lama, who seemed both intelligent and communicative. We 
had however no choice, and at ten o'clock quitted Murang, 


We left Murang at ten o'clock: the first two miles is a steep ascent up the 
mountain on the declivity of which it is situated. On reaching the crest 
of the ridge, we met traders belonging to the village returning from MAjan, 
a district of Mah4 Chin,* with eighty goat, sheep, and ass loads of by- 
angi wool. They had a small shawl goat also with them, and we observed 
both in this animal and a kid of the same breed (which we had received 
in a present at Puari) the shawl wool proper lying uoder its outer and 
usual coat of hair: a dog too, of Tartar breed, ac companed them, in size 
and appearance a good deal resembling a Newfoundland dog. They had 
been three months absent, and seven of their sheep had died on the road, 
a duty of two pice per load was collected from them at Ritang, where a 
Chinese Sirdar resides. We had a long journey before us, and were not 
a little sorry we could not stop to have some conversation with them ; but 
it Was now near noon, and we were obliged to push on. We met with the 
gooseberry here in great plenty, though small and acid, a male yak,} kept 
for breeding, was seen grazing here. In Kandwer they cannot keep up the 
breed pure, the animal degenerating, but a cross between it and the com- 
mon cow is reckoned by them superior to either. They are of great size 


* The Empire of China. 
, 1 Called by Captain Turner the bushy-tailed Ball of Thibet 
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anil are’ used in agriculture; they call them Zu (the male) and Zer 
female). 


A little more ascent brought us to the summit of the Childing Kona 
Pass ; here we had an extensive view of the range, and some of the highest 
peaks appeared sufliciently near: to the north they were of less elevation, 
and some ranges were distinguished quite bare of snow. No forest however 
was seen, and their form or outline was rounded, without any of the sharp 
and shattered peaks of the Himalaya granite. The elevation of the pass 
is about 12,588 feet above the sea. The ascent still continued ; the path 
leading through rocky defiles, or along the face of clay-slate acclivities, in 
which the fragments that formed the footing had all the looseness and mobi- 
lity ofashes. The last ascent was a flight of steps, cut in the rock to the 
summit of the Kherang pass, which judging by the depression of the one 
left behind (13°) must be about 1500 feet higher. This estimation of its ele- 
vation receives strength from the fact of our finding snow on it, and for se- 
yeral hundred feet down, on the northern face. Hence to Nissang, the de- 
scent was continued and steep, but the ascent had been so severe and the 
path so bad, that it was already late, and we did not arrive at the village 
till near seven oclock, our followers all behind, and neither tent nor sup- 
plies up. We were so fatigued that we had little appetite, and, contenting 
ourselves with such fare as the village afforded, were glad to lie down and 
getsomerest, The whole distance was eleven miles, 


Nissang is inhabited by sixteen Lamas. It is a poor and inconsiderable 
village, situated in a most bleak, barren, and desolate spot. Itis on the 
Jeft bank of a stream, up the bed of which is a route to Stang and Beker, 
two villages on the Setlej, where these people frequently go for salt. The 
slifficulties of the road are great, and the cold suffered, in passing a high | 
ridge covered with snow, intense, 


“The next village, called Dabling, was represented to be at so greata distance 
Trt2 
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a-head that it would be necessary to divide it into two stares, in which 
case we should be obliged to encamp hallway, and would require pro- 
visions for one day with us. Having made our arrangements we left Nis- 
sang at a quarter to seven, and stopped to breakfast at a quarter to nine, 
at the last piece of water we were to meet for many miles. The descent 
from the village to the Tala Khir Nullah is steep but short. The ascent 
appeared at first difficult, if not impossible, on account of the seeming bare- 
ness ani steepness of the mountain side. We however proceeded, climb- 
ing slowly up an acclivity of loose frazments, which latterly appeared to 
deviate more from the perpendicular, retiring from the face of the range, 
between high and projecting walls or cheeks that rose up on each side in 
threatening array. Every hundred yards we were compelled to take breath, 
and we did not reach the Geri Pig Pass till noon, a distance of five miles 
from Nissang. As the path ascended, it retired, and became less steep, 
and latterly we saw some appearance of forest, particularly several species 
of juniper in full fruit. Tt was in fact the projecting crags I have already 
noticed that, concealing the route, had given us s0 exaggerated an idea of 
the difficulties; they were however still great; the ascent may be judged of 
by the depression of Nissang (24°), and the elevation of the pass appeared 
by the theodolite to be the same as the Kherang Pass, crossed the preced- 
ing day. 


The path beyond this became frightfully bad, and frequently made me 
pause, familiar as 1 was with the difficulties of mountain roads. The 
loose frarments of every size, accumulated against the declivity of hard and 
bare clay slate mountains over which our track lay, equally threatened us 
from above and from below. Such was their mobility, that the wind was 
sufficient to detach them, and once set in motion, even one stone however 
sinall, was sufficient to bring down vollies upon us. Again, if the motion 
began from below, it threatened to carry away the very ground on which 
we trod, while nothing appeared to obstruct our progress down a de- 
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scent of some thousand feet to the river edge; not a tree, shrub, or blade 
of grass, even the rocks, appeared little capable of affording a point of 
support, for they were loose and crumbly and seemed to require bat a 
touch to detach them. | These difficulties continued for about a mile, after 
which we were much relieved to find matters improve, for a short dis- 
tance. The descent however gradually increased in steepness, leading 
down the left bank of the Tomba glen, in which we had new difficulties 
and dangers to contend with. To have a correct idea of these places it 
must be borne in mind, that at this time we were proceeding along the de- 
clivity of the great snowy range + so lofty a range, it may be supposed, can- 
not rise from so low a level as the river has here, with the undeviating re- 
gulartty comprehended in the terms slope or declivity; on the contrary it 
is necessary to view the Himalaya mountains themselves, those eldest 
born of creation, to estimate even approximately the gigantic scale on which 
the furrows or ravines formed by the numerous torrents that spring from their 
snows, intersect their sides. They indeed look to a spectator viewing them 
from above, like “the dark unfathomed bottomless abyss ;” and it is not with- 
out awe he resolves “to tempt them with wandering feet,” 


Of all those glens that I have yet seen, this | think challenges eompa- 
rison, for its depth, the steepness of its sides, its total bareness, and the great 
height to which the shattered peaks that crown it rise. From the lateral 
ridge, where the immediate descent commences, to the stream, is a distance 
of two miles and a quarter, of this a mile and a half presents no very great 
difficulties thourh the path is bad enought, but the last three quarters ofa mile 
baffle description ; at the first glance it seems impossible ever to reach the 
bottom, such is the steepness of this precipice, for it can be called nothing 
else; a winding path however, requiring the utmost caution in traversing it, 
is at length diseovered, and you go down a hard dry and steep terrace, sprink-~ 
led as it were with loose fragments of clay slate of every size. To avoid 
moving these is impossible; to shelter one’s self is equally so, and the only 
alternative for the people was to go in knots, with considerable intervals 
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and get over it as quick as possible. The crumbly and loose nature of 
‘the little gravel that covers it with the hardness of the subsoil, makes this 
_ place as dangerous as the other, for one false step or slip would precipi- 
tate one to the bottom. The last piece leads along the edze of a naked 
and steep precipice, the path bemg extremely narrow, and strewed as 
above described with a hard dry gravel. We got safe down however, al- 
though we had even then little cause for congratulation, for in the bed of the 
stream it was impossible to think of remaining. The cave in which the Mu- 
rang people had the last year sheltered themselves, had disappeared, and in- 
stead of it we beheld the fragments of fallen peaks, the ruinous proofs of 
the vast power of the avalanche. The whole appearance of the place 
or ground, was insecure: to look up towards the head of the glen cave no 
confidence, for there you saw similar masses prepared for a similar de- 
scent. To ascend the other bank was then our only alternative, and our 
determination was hastened by the threatening appearance of the weather: 
a lowering gloom began to envelope the summits of the surrounding peaks, 
_ dark clouds collected, and every symptom was discoverable of an approach- 
ing fall of snow. We therefore quickly made our determination, and com- 
menced a climb of about a quarter ofa mile in which our hands and feet 
were equally employed. |The path then got a little better, and we soon 
came to a more open place, where we thought there was less danger of be- 
ing overtaken by falling peaks. The whole distance was twelve miles and 
a quarter, and we arrived at half past five, having quitted Nissan¢ a little 
before seven. We had been very nearly ten hours on the road, and eirht 
hours on foot, during which time. we ascended and descended not less than 
7,000 feet, 


_ Onur troubles were not yet at an end; many of our people were behind ; 
it was fast getting dark, and we dreaded, lest not knowing the nature of 
the road, they shoyld attempt to descend to the bottom of the glen, in 
. which case their destruction we knew was inevitable: all night long a con- 
: tinued shouting was kept up from one side of the glen to the other, which 
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coming by intervals and in such a scene, had a singular effect. Fortunate.» 
ly they were wise enough to listen to our prohibitions, and to halt on the 
other side. In the morning they came in, and I was happy to find, notwith-. 
standing the dangerous nature of the road, that there was no accident. 


Thermometer at 400 a temperature indicating considerable elevation. 
We set ont a little before seven, but, in consequence of the fatiguing march- 
es of the two preceding days, did not deem it advisable to proceed more 
than six miles and a half, to Hopeha Wodar, a halting place (no village,) on 
the banks of a stream. Notwithstanding the early hour at which we set 
out and the comparative shortness of the stage we did not sit down to 
breakfast till 1 p.m. The path was in general good, and part of it was ex- 
cellent and passable for horses : I must except, however, the immediate 
descent to the bed of the stream where we encamped, which was almost 
equal to any thing we had yet seen in danger and difficulty. There was: 
not however much of it. We found it very cold during the day, and a high: 
wind served to render it still more uncomfortable. The appearance of the 
place was bleak, barren, and desolate. 


To Dabling, we found a distance of seven miles and a quarter, so that the 
whole route from Nissang to Dabling, in which no village or habitation 
is met with, was twenty-six miles. These miles it is to be recollected are: 
however estimated in rather a rough manner, and therefore | lay no great 
stress on this value of the distance; it is certain that it is not less than. 
twenty. This path presents no difficulties but there is some steep ascent 
and descent. We observed granite in this march occupy the place of 
the clay slate which we have had from Murang, | may say. We passed 
the Pose or Namptu Sanga, a well constructed wooden bridge with rail- 
ings over the Setlej at Pose. The river has the appearance of having? 
been obstructed by a barrier of rocks, through which it forces for itself a 
passage: on these rocks, which still narrow the stream, the bridge rests. 
nis bridge, ] believe, wants repairs, and as it is in the principal, and least 
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difficult ronte leading to or from Chinese Tartary, it would add facilities 
ty the little trade these people have, were it repaired. We were not sulli- 
ciently near to speak positively as to its state. 


Dabling is more decidedly Tartar than either Muarang or Nissang. The 
head-man, a Lams, came to pay his respects to us in a dress exactly similar 
to what is represented as the Chinese costume, his. stockings were of woollen 
stuff, sewed, and ought rather from their shape, or want of shape, to have been 
called bags; his shoes were exactly Chinese, the soles having a spherical 
shape. He wore also 4 Chinese skull cap, but the other people in the vil- 
lage went bare-headed; and wore long tails plaited.. They were all rather 
fair, particularly the women who had a fine rosy colour. We were very 
much pleased with the appearance of the assembled village, and could 
hardly help thinking we had got on the high road to Pekin. ‘The name of 
this old man was Lama Ring Jing; hewas a good humoured talkative man ; 
and, as he was traveller, we endeavoured to get some information from him ; 
he shewed us a letter written in the Sirma character, from the grand Lama, 
sending him a sum of money to build temples, which he called Lahrang. He 
also shewed us a book in the Umma or printed character, in which were a 
great number of paintings of their deities, &c. neatly executed, but without 
any idea of perspective or keeping. The book consisted of thick leaves 
not sewed together; the ground or colour of the leaf was blue, while the letters 
were yellow; I was very anxious to obtain possession of it but 1 found no 
sum of money would tempt him to part with it: he told ns he had been in 
the practice of visiting ChAprang every year for byangi, wool, &c. The 
journey occupies nine days, or if a horseman travels, five. Under Chéprang 
flows the Setlej, which the Kan4waris call Zangti, the Tartars Lang Jing 
Kunpa or Kumpa, the latter word signifying river: it is not fordable even at 
Chéprang ; indeed little falling off can be perceived from its size here., itis 
crossed by a bridge of chains. | From Chiprang, Teshu Lumbu js three 
months journey: Mansarovar is eighteen days journey from Shipki, a place 
two stages a-head, and the boundary of our mountain possessions, a horsey 
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man may however travel it in twelve days. | There are two routes, one by 
Chaéprang along the river, the other by Garu, the distance is nearly equal, 
but in the first, villages are met with, in the latterfew, or none. The lake 
Mapang he describes as either seven or four days journey in circumference 
according to the season, and he maintains, how much soever questioned, 
that four rivers originate from it:—1. Tamja Kampa flows through Ussang ; 
2. Mamja Kampa through Porang ; 3. Lang Jing Kampa through Kandwer; 
and 4. Sing Jmg Kampa through Ladak. 


These he repeatedly asserted he had seen, and says that they proceed 
from the four opposite corners of the lake. It is very extraordinary what 
could be his motive for so pertinaciously asserting a fact of this kind, so 
completely contradicted by Mr. Moorcroft's journey, and which no one can 
believe to be other than some legend of their sacred books. There is a se- 
cond lake, close to Mapang called Langa Cho; it is smaller, butin the rainy 
season they unite and form but one. Tle Seilej he states proceeds fromthe 
great lake, and flows through the small one: a high peak called Gangri, and 
‘covered with snow, is much venerated by Hindus. 





To Namja, was a distance of eight miles and three quarters, time of tra- 
velling five hours and ahalf. The path is in general free from danger, and 
mot very bad; a mile and a half from Dabling, we passed through Dabling, a 
smaller village than the preceding. The gooseberry, rasberry, and dog-rose; 
the poplar, walnut, and apricot trees were observed, Beyond Dibling, the 
path descends. to the river bed, along which it proceeds for some distance. 
We had here an opportunity of obserying how little it appeared diminished 


jn sive, and of conjecturing the great distance of the source of so large a 


shody of water. The current was, comparatively speaking, smooth, and few 
wocks obstructed it; the mountains on our side had some slope, they were 
composed of granite and quite bare, on the other side they rose up in a wall, 
or scarp, of two thousand feet from the very water edge, ‘The strata had a 
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most curious and novel appearance, (at least to me ;) they were twisted and 
waved, and apparently lifted up in different directions: beyond this spot, 
we observed the river for nearly half a mile collected as in a great lake; 
the surface smooth enough to reflect the surrounding mountains as m a 
mirror: it then precipitates itself down a step of rocks with all the foam 
and impetuosity of a cataract ; the fall is however not great, perhaps about 
ihree or four feet. ©The river bed is of a moderate width, and here and there 
remains a level strand, of fifty to a hundred yards, along which the path 
lies. In this level piece, we observed frequent cumulli, or heaps of stones ; 
they were built with some care, their length was various, their width about 
three or four feet, and their height the same; on the top were thrown loose- 
ly a number of stones covered with inscriptions, or rather, I should say, with 
‘one inscription, for on examining and comparing them, it was perceived that 
they were all repetitions of the mysterious expression noticed by Captain 
Turner, Om maw nee put men hoong. The letters were in relief and exe- 
cuted with considerable neatness. 


Seven miles and a quarter from Dabling, we came to the confluence of 
a river of nearly equal size with the Setlej, but could not learn its proper 
name, The people called it Spiti Maksang. Spiti bemg the name of the 
Purgunnah it flows through, and Maksang signifying river: the left branch, 
which is the largest, retains the name of Lang Jing Kampa, and is the proper 
Series. The Spiti appeared to flow here between two lofty walls of rock, 
and of great steepness: a small hamlet called Kap, of two houses, overlooks 
the confluence, and this is the highest place where the grape grows. There 
are no grapes at Dabling, but Dabling is considerably elevated above ie 
river, though at Poi which ts in the bed of the river, there are: the grapes: 
Kap are scarcely worth cultivating; they do not ripen properly, and are 
little better than the produce of the wild vine which is found in the ected 
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barren, and desolate spot; a few fields of corn and some apricot trees are all 
that shew the vicinity is that ofa village; the houses are, as always described, 
flat roofed, being covered with earth. From Murang, we had heard nothing 
but the Tartar language ; here it was in perfection, yetstrange to say, the Se- 
yana or head-man’s name was Baliram. In appearance he was a complete 
Tartar, and thongh it is true he spoke Hindustani (for he acted as our in- 
terpreter,) yet it was most barbarously, and witha peculiaraccent. He had 


‘been a great traveller, and we found him very communicative ; we deter- 


mined, as he was the only person we could find capable of acting as an in- 


terpreter, to make him accompany us to Shipki; he told us that they trade 


‘with Shipki, Meyang and Chiprang, for salt and wool; that Chaprang ts 


nine days journey from Shipki and Mansarowar twenty ; on horseback, 
however, the former journey is performed in four or five days, and the latter 


“jn twelve. Meyang is two days journey from Shipki, the Setlej being left 
to the right; few mountains about it, and a little beyond it is plain country. 


The country beyond Shipki is called, by the Kan4waris, Jang, by the Tar- 


tars, Galdang Paprang ; beyond it is Kamling, and then Gehna. 


Latsa is the residence of tavo officers of the Emperor of China, who re- 


¢eive the revenue; none of which goes to the grand Lama at Teshii Lom- 


ba ; he is rather a priest than a raja or ruler, but in the former character 
he has great influence. ~“Teshi Lumbd is three months, and Latsa four 
wonths journey from Shipki. * 


In the evening we were much amused with a dance to which these peo- 
ple invited us. Tsay dance rather than nach, for to the latter it had not the 
slightest resemblance. On this occasion, the performers wére all’ women, 
but the munshi who accompanied us, and who had before visited the place, 
told ns the men frequently bore their part. - They stood in a semicircle on 
one side of the room joining hands, and all singing in chorus, and kept time 
to their song, by swinging from one side to the other with one accord; there 
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was no motion of thefeet, but merely the body was allowed to sway about, 
first from right.to left, and then back from left to right. This was however 
pronounced by the munshi, to be a very tame exhibition to that in which 
both men and women joineil; but as we had no opportunity of witnessme 
this kind of dance, our account of it would be but imperfect. On this and 
other occasions, we noticed the Tartar women to be much fairer than any 
we had before seen. They had also rosy complexions that might emulate 
those of Europe, and their countenances, though possessing all the pecu- 
har features of that race, yet exhibited a variety of character and expression 
which is not to be seen in Hindustan. The women of the lower mountains 
possess it also, but in a less degree, no doubt owing to the mixture of Tar- 
From Namja, our next stage was Shipki, which we feared would be the 
Aimit to our travels in this quarter, although at Dabling and at Namja we 
were strongly assured that orders had been received to conduct us to G&ru. 
The road to Shipki was tolerably good, with the exception of one very steep 
and deep descent through a narrow defile, huge rocks, like buttresses or tow- 
ers, Overhanging the path. It is called Lakongma, and is immediately above 
astream called Hapsang Tikbo, where travellers generally halt for refresh- 
‘ment; beyond this the ascent is severe, and continued as far as Shipki La, 
the highest part of the route. Here we had a view up the valley of the 
Setle} (which suddenly widens) for fifteen or twenty miles, the course from 
the eastward. No sharp granite peaks were to be seen in that direction, 
but bare round clay slate mountains, with here and there a slicht trace of 
siow; no forest in any direction. From this point, the most northern the 
Seilej attains, the river bends off on each side. To the north on the right 
bank rises up a cluster of snowy peaks, the highest of which is called Pirk- 
yal; its elevation must be upwards of 21,000 feet. |The descent to the vil- 
lage is ‘easy; the whole distance from Namja is nine miles. ren 


On our arrival, we found the péople assembled to receive us ; they formed 
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father a motley grotipe; some were bare-headed, some wore caps with flat 
crowns ornamented with fringe ; some had tails which were plaited and de- 
scended to their heels ; others had their hair close cut; some were dressed 
in the skin of the shawl goat, the wool mside; others had a coat of red wool- 
len stuff, which they say is manufactured in the interior ; almost all wore, 
what seemed to us, breeches and stockings; the latter it is true were more 
like bags. ‘Their shoes were quite Chinese-like, those already noticed at 
Dabling with round soles, such as to ts appeared to be a matter of no little 
skill to walk in, In the girdle we observed stuck a double Hageolet, on 
whieh they play, but it may be supposed very rudely. A steel tobacco 
Pipe, a banch of keys of curious fashion, and asteel set in brass to light their 
pipe. One man, and one only had a sword, in shape and size much like that 
‘which the Madras jugglers swallow: they seemed in general a good natured 
‘looking people, though not what would be called good-looking ; yet some 
of them had very expressive countenances. We observed a creat deficiency 
of beard, though it was not totally wanting, except in a very few, and these 
had such smooth faces that we mistook them for women; none of them had 
‘much, and we, as well as our Musselman servants, derived not alittle credit 
from our superiority in this respect. "The most remarkable feature about 
them was their excessive filth, to which we liad seen nothing equal. As we 
“were a little fatigued and rather hungry, we contented ourselves with this 
“general survey, resolving the next day to satisfy our curiosity more fully. 


_ } 


Thermometer in the morning 33° 5, a cold climate. We were now upon 
‘the threshold of the celestial empire, and though in part prepared for Tar- 
tar features and othér peculiarities, we still found much that was new and 
striking. The appearance of the place itself is singular in the extreme. 
To the westward rises ‘a ridge covered with snow, and having an eleva- 
tion of 224°; several lofty peaks crown this ridge and these were entirely 


i capped with snow. It extends round in a semicircle to the southward, 
| from which it gradually falls off, and is finally lost in the lower and round- 
vk “ish clay ‘slate mountains which ate -séen to thé’eastward. In this diret- 
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tion the yiew was open for fifteen or twenty miles, to which distance the 
Setlej was visible. No villages however “ embosomed soft in trees,” were 
there ; n no forests, not even a bush, broke the! uniformity of the bare and 
brown. acclivity which rose from the water's edge to heights of 18 and 
19,000 feet. To the north was the high peak ParkyGl, belonging to the 
ridge which separates the two branches of the Setlej. Here all was rock, 
bare and steep precipices, with very little snow. This high ground, as far 
as we could judge, continued up to the north, so that we saw it endwise, 
and consequently only one or two peaks belonging to it. The village, con- 
sisting of six scattered hamlets, is spread out on the flat declivity of the 
first noticed ridge, which, from the top to the very bottom, appears to be 
but one uniform scene of rocky barrenness, except where the industry of 
these people has fixed a few hardy productions, and, with not a little labor, 
brought some level patches into cultivation. A hedge of gooseberry bush- 
es surrounded the fields in which we were encamped. _A row of willows 
or oziers, which in the day afforded shade to our followers, were the only 
trees. In front of our tents ran a clear and rapid rivulet, at which might be 
seen drinking the bushy-tailed yak; at our door lay aflock of Tartar sheep, 
unrivalled for size and beauty as for fineness of wool. _ The shawl goat al- 
so was there, and the Tartar dog, having like the goat a fine wool under his 
coat of hair. The picture was completed by an assemblage of Llindustanis, 
Kan4waris, and Tartars, seated in groups; the contrast of whose dresses 
was scarcely less striking than that of their features and of their speech. 


On enquiring into the truth of the report of orders having arrived to con- 
duct us to Gara, it proved (as I had conjectured) to have no foundati- 
on; the people were however very civil, and the Seyana offered us a Nez- 
zer of one day's provisigns for all our followers. He agreed at the same 
time to furnish as much more as we might require ata reasonable rate: 
firewood, (which we supposed would prove a great difficulty,) was also fur- 
nished in abundance. When however we talked on ie mice of our being 
_ allowed to proceed onward, they expre sed ess to admit jt; 
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after much debate, they declared that, though averse to our attempting such 
a measure without permission from the interior, yet they would not oppose 
our progress if we chose to insist uponit. They however proposed, that 
we should write to the Deba at Géru, and halt five days for his answer; 


we chose to decline paying for them, and that we should be bound by the 
answer either to proceed or return. | To this proposal we willingly agreed, 
and two letters were written to the Deba requesting an interview, and of- 
fering some presents. This letter was immediately dispatched by express. 
We were given to understand it would be conveyed by horsemen, reliefs of 
whom, were stationed at each village. 


This discussion had assembled the whole village in or about our tents, 
and we took advantage of the opportunity to put a few questions to them. 
Bali Ram Seyana, of Namja, was our interpreter, and he was assisted by 
a.munshi who understood a littl of the Tartar language; they were 80 
exceedingly curious however themselves as to all they saw about us, that 
they would much rather have asked us questions than answered those we 
put tothem. Amongst other things we learned the following particulars; 
Giru is the grand mart where the productions. of Hindustan, of China, 
and of Ladak, are collected. ‘There is no town, the people living in tents, 
There are two stations, the Winter and the Summer, which are two days 
journey distant for a horseman; the distance occupies seven or eight days 
on foot.. The Deba alone has a house, but he has also his tent pitched 
on the top of it; it is made of coarse cottan cloth, as are also those of 
the principal Beapdris, but those of the Tartar Goatherds are formed of 
a blackish stuff, manufactured from the hair of the yak. At G4ru, litte 


shawl wool is produced, but beyond Mansarower the flocks are numerous. 


Tangshing and Meyshéng are the names of the places from which the 
greatest quantity is to be had. It is all brouglit in the first instance to 
G&ru, whence the Ladak traders carry it away to Cashmir. li appears that 
am arrangement has always subsisted between the Latakis and the officer at 
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Garu, or rather between the two governments, for the Deba is relieved 
every seven years. The name of the present Deba is Namdyang. 


Leh or Le is the capital of Ladak. It is fifteen or sixteen days journey 
from Garu, although on horseback it may be performed in five or six days. 
From Skalkar in Hangarang there is a nearer road which leads through 
the purgunnah of Spiti in Ladak, Leh is situated about north from Shipki, 


_ In the afternoon we proceeded to look at the river, the distance of which 
was one mile and a half in a northerly direction. It is not fordable ; the 
depth heing about six feet and the current rapid ; the width is sixty- “seven 
feet. There is a jhila, or suspension bridge, formed of ozier twigs ; it mea~ 
sures 115 feet between the points of support. The descent was latterly steep 
and we found the difference of level as determined from boiling water 1056 
feet, so that the river bed here has an elevation of 9107 feet above the sea, 


_ Thermometer as yesterday 35°.5, A Tartar Beapdri was introduced te 
us to-day who spoke Hindustani, and in conversing with whom therefore 
we had no occasion for an interpreter, He was of Maryiim, a villaze four 
days journey beyond Mansarowar, his name Chang Ring Jing. Mansarowar, 
he told us, is a snowy range; the lake being called Matalae, but this must 
have been a mistake, as Sarowar signifies the same as Talae. However I 
mention it as it may serve to throw Jight on the story of the Dabling Lama 
as to four rivers originating there, This man then who was born and has 
lived so near the place in question, says that no river originates in the lake, 
but that from Mamsarowar, which he calls a cluster of snowy peaks, pro- 
ceed four rivers ; 1, Lang Jing (Setlej) to west and south; 2. Tamjok to the 
west and north; 3. Sing Jing (Indus) to Ladak between the two preceding ; 
and 4. Mamjo or Mamjok opposite the preceding towards Gerhwal. ‘The 
Spiti river, or right ome of the Setlej, he says, rises about eight or ning 
days journey from its confluence with the left brancly 
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The Tartar shepherds do not live in villages but in tents$ they lead a 
wandering life, removing from place to place, as the pasturage is consumed, 
At two year's old the wool is in greatest quantity and perfection, and the 
rams furnish the best. Lok and Mamo are the names of the ram and ewe, 
and the wool is called pul or pal, but in this quarter it is termed Changbal, 
and the mountaineers callit Byangi fin. | What the origin of this term by- 
angi ts I could not find. ‘The shawl wool is called Lena: by the moun- 
tameers Pashm. Habo is the name of the male, Rama of the female. At 
Garu, both shawl and byangi wool is collected, and the traders of every 
quarter visit that place to obtain some ; a fair is held during sixteen days, 
in the month of May. It is called Doa or Dawa Damba. The Latakis take 
the chief quantity of shawl wool, and give in return shawls and specie (Ru- 
pees and Timashis ;) they also carry away broad cloth. From the monn- 
taineers they take grain and raisins, and receive in return byangi wool, salt, 
borax, and a yery small quantity of shawl wool. | 


The districts most famous for shawl wool are, Lodok, Mahjan, Tang 
Shing, Meshing, and Changtaling. The following sketch, of the relative 
positions of the principal points of communication with the traders, is fur- 
pished by this man, 


Chamba ts a considerable mart for shawl wool, and it appears that they 
obtain it from the Latakis throngh Lahu. Niarpir is six day's journey from 
Belaspur, Jw4l4 Mukti four day’s from Narpir ; at this place is a burning 


well; the water itself is cold, but there is a flame on the surface. There is 


a temple and lodging for sixty Gosains who live there. From Jwalé Mukhi 


to Kote Kangra is one day's journey, and to Riialsir, five; from Riialsir to 
Mandi is one ; from Mandi to Suket one, and from Suket to Rampur, six 
or seven days. From Gertop to Leh is a journey of twenty days ; the dis- 
tance from Shipki has been already given, and from Shipki to Rampur 
occupied us In returning about fifteen days ; from these some general idea 


may be formed of the distances, 
Vy 
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From Shipki to Chiprang is but five days’ journey ; it is on the left bank 
ofthe Setle). There is a fort above the town, which is commanded by a 
Zumpung ; he is said to be a native of Maha Chin, and is much fairer than 
the Tartars, though not so fair our informant said as we. ‘The fort is of 
stone, and is capable of containing 1500 or 2000 men; the road is excellent 
and a horseman might reach it in three days from Shipki, One high peak 
only, called Sherung La, is crossed, on which lies a good deal of snow. 
About two or three miles beyond Chaprang is Ling. The read to Garu 
from Shipki, is as far as Shangze, the same as the preceding ; at that place 
it breaks off. At Géru resides a G4rpan, or governor. 


From Garu to Manzarowar is eight day's journey. Kangri,* is the name 
of the peak from which the four rivers before noticed rise. Chankpa, is the 
name of the peak giving rise to the Jahnavi river. It is three day's journey 
west of Mansarowar. The Ling Jing flows to the north of Leh. 


Thermometer 35°. A few more particulars were collected from our friend 
Chang Ring Jing. Garu, he says, is visited by a race of men called Yarken, 
who come from a country distant one month’s journey. ‘Their dress he 
describes as similar to that of a munshi who was with us, and to be made of 
stuffed cotton cloth; they wear large caps lined with cloth and covered 
with silk ; these are like their garments stuffed with cotton. By the Garnu 
people they are called Hor, but by the mountaineers from Kandwer and 
Gerhwal, Yarken. They live in villages, and are subject to China; they eat 
mare's milk formed into cakes ; they are large men, ofa reddish complexion, 
and have broad faces with little orno beard. The direction of their coun- 
try from Ladak is north ; their breed of horses is remarkable for size; they 
bring ingots of gold and silver, leather of a brown colour ; also the yellow 
fringe which these people wear attached to their caps. They receive in 
return red leather, (goat and sheep skins ;) rice from Chamba and Saket, 


= Mr. Moorcroft mentions a valley of this name, or rather Gangri, but no peak, 
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Har, a drug, the fruit of a tree, which is found in both the mountains and 
plains, with some other articles which our informant did not recollect ; they 
donottake any Pashm. This country is without doubt, that of which Yar- 
kand is the capital, and the brown leather is very probably from Russia, 


Sambhunéth is two month's journey from Maryiim, his native village. 
The first half of the road is along a plain; the last half mountainous ; se- 
veral high ranges are crossed, and on descending from Tage La, (La mean- 
ing pass,) the first village of Nepal called Keriing is met with, Maryiim 
from Mansarowar is five days. _It is small, and contains but eight or nine 
houses, 


Adverting to the rounded form and inferior elevation of the mountains to 
the eastward, I thought it extremely likely that by ascending the snowy 
ridge to the S.W. | might be able to catch a distant view of the Table 
Land, and even succeed in observing its depression which would fix, with- 
in certain limits, this so much disputed level : the ascent was very steep 
towards the top ; little snow lay on it where | ascended, but to the south- 
ward it rose considerably and there the snow covered it. In my ascent I 
disturbed numberless coyies of Chacors, and even some Munals or golden 
Pheasants. , The ascent occupied me four hours, and fatigued as I was, I 
rushed up the last hundred paces, thinking to see the promised land, but I 
was disappointed. From 62° to 90° extended a chain of mountains of smooth 
rounded form, bare of forest or snow, and clothed with a withered or russet 
vegetation, but nothing like a Table Land or plain, or even valley of any 
extent; the lowest of these mountains had an elevation of 13°; this mountain 
bore 116° or 26° S. of E. To the north, appeared a cluster of irregular peaks 
sharp, bare and rocky, but scarcely rising aboye the limit of snow; the was 
ters of the Setlej were visible for several miles ; the depression was at the 
furthermost visible point 8° and the bearing 85° or 5° N. of E ; it seemed as 
far as 1 was able to judge, from the run of the mountains, to bend round 
from the southward. v 

Vv 
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On the evening of the 20th, we heard an account of our Girw letter 
which gave us little hope of being allowed to proceed, and as the season: 
was now far advanced, we began to fear we should have little time to take 
advantage of the permission, even if it should be granted us. The letter had 
been delivered to the Kardar of the Zumpung of Chaprang who was at 
Shangze, four days at least wonld elapse before the Garpang could send 
an answer, and by that time it would be a question how far we could pene- 
trate before the necessity of return should arise. This being the case, and 
our hope of obtaining such permission extremely slender, we determined to 
prosecute our tour into Hangarang. 


Shipki produces wheat, barley, and the grain called 4d, which to me ap- 
pears a species of barley, likewise chenna, bnt no other grain of the moun- 
tains. Turnips are a favorite crop, and with reason, for they were the finest 
we ever tasted; they are called Nyungma by the Tartars, and Shagher by 
the Kan4waris. Wheat is sown in April. 


A small trade is carried on between this place and the people of Ka- 
nawer; salt and byangi wool is exchanged for several kinds of grain (includ- 
ing rice,) raisins, spirits, iron and specie. The greater part of the traders 
g0 beyond Shipki to Meyung, Stojo, and to Garu, at the fair, 


On the 2Ist we returned to N amja, and the following day crossed the 
Setlej and encamped at Tashigang, a small hamlet on the declivity of the 
Pirkydl ridge ; one mile of descent brought us to the river bed, where we 
crossed on a very good jhila or bridge of ropes, which was constructed of 
twigs of ozier or sallow ; it was ninety-nine feet in length, and thirty feet 
above the water. ‘The river was here obstructed by large rocks, some of 
which were curiously honey-combed, and had many deep pools in them ; it 
Wasnotfordable. The ascent was most steep, and continued for three miles 
and a half from the river bed ; the difference of level being about 3500 feet. 
We found the s°0seberry here in great perfection, with several new fruits ; 
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the eleyation I suppose to be 10,177 feet. The snowy peak Pirkydl is seen 
towering high above the village, its elevation 24°. The appearance of the 
mountain side at a distance, is that of a bare and precipitous waste ; but on 
reaching it, we found a good deal of even ground ; some fine pasturage as 
well as cultivation, and several ponies of a good appearance grazing about. 
Tashigang is in Takba, and consequently in Kanawer. There is a small 
temple built at the expense of the grand Lama. 


We arrived about eleven o clock, and as we had still Baliram, the Syana 
of Namja, with us, | made him give some account of the course and origin 
of the right branch of the Setlej. Beyond Skalkar, he said, whither we 
were now proceeding, was still another village belonging to Bissahir, called 
Samra, Sfmra is on the Spiti river, and from Samra to Lari, the first vil- 
lage of Ladak, is a short march; beyond Lari, about one or two and a half 
miles, he represented we should meet with Tabo, a small hamlet; then 
Pokso or Poh, and then the fort of Dankar. The river has at this place two 
branches, which unite under the fort; the left branch is called Lidang, and 
the right Spino, which is also the name of the next Purgunnah to Spiti. The 
following villages occur beyond Dankar, between the two branches, but on 
the Spino:—Tangtee, Kang, K finerf, Killing, Salling, and Baro. Beyond 
this he said he had no certain information. 


On the Lidang, again, which is about half the size of the Setlej, beyond 
Dankar, these villages are met with :—Lara, Paling, and Rangreh. The 
Lidang comes from a peak called Kung&im La, about fifty miles from Dan- 
kar. ‘The Spino’s source he did not know. 


From Tashigang to Nako in Hangarang was a distance of ninety-four 
miles; the road rather mgged upon the whole, though there were few dan- 
gerous places, _It lies along the face of the range of which Park yul is the 
high peak; three miles from Tashigang, the valley of the Setlej was left, 
aud we turned up that ofthe Spiti. This is the highest part of the route, 
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and to it the path is a continued ascent; the elevation I calculated to be 
about 11,814 feet, judging from the boiling point. The path improves after 
rounding the corner, and the appearance of the mountains alters still more. 
The granitic and high sharp peaks give way to low rounded mountains, with 
scarcely any snow on them, and still less vegetation; nothing can equal the 
complete nakedness of this Purgunnal of Hangarang, and it is a wonder 
how the people contrive to support themselves. Nako contains about thirty 
houses, and is situated on the western declivity of the Parky4l mountain ; 
there are a few apricot trees, poplars and oziers, and barley and wheat, are 


grown still higher than the village, though its elevation be nearly 12,000 feet. 


We noticed a curious appearance in this day's march, which we had af- 
terwards occasion to observe, was very common in this part of the country. 
It was a conformation of ice, having all the regularity of a vegetable pro- 
duction: it seems to grow from the stalk of a particular plant and from no 
other, it is fantastically disposed in leaves having yarious whirls or twists. 
The leaves as they may be called have a fibrous appearance, but grow (con- 
trary to the habit of real leaves) perpendicularly from the stem, like a 
pendant on its staff. We observed a great number of these clacial plants, 
(if they may be so called,) but whence the moisture came is difficult to say, 
for the ground was gravelly and arid, It is equally difficult to account for 
the ice'assuming that particular form, and crowing so as to raise itself seve- 
ral inches above the ground. It may be worth remarking that in every in- 
stance, the plant to which it attaches itself, and which is a small leafy shrub, 
was withered and sear, 


The thermometer was in the morning 23° and all the water in our vessels 
was frozen nearly an inch thick, even inside the tent. From Nako to 
Chang was a distance of one hundred and five miles; the path is good the 
whole way, and the ascent which continues the first half, and descent 
from thence to Chang, are both easy ; several flats and hollows are seen in 


= 
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the vicinity of Nako, and close to the village there is a small lake of consi- 
derable depth. The declivity of the ridge is here very gentle, thouzh on the 
opposite side of the river the steepness is established by the appearance of 
the road not leading along its face, but over the lateral ridges and descend- 
ing into the lens. At Chang there is the same flat declivity ; on this side, 
red hard earth is seen to form hillocks that rise above the surrounding ter- 
rein, similar to turrets or the bastions of a fort. Chang is situated in the 
middle ofa little flat, which might be almost called a valley ; it is in some 
measure, or has been, the bed of a torrent, but the stream now flows deep 
below and far away to the right.. To the left this valley is bounded by a 
ridge of the hard clay, I have alread y mentioned, which separated it from 
the collection of hillocks. Looking up in the direction of the rlen, which 
has a very gradual acclivity, and flat and retiring sides, the granitic peak’s 
with snow on them are again seen, but of an inferior elevation. The yillage 
is rather large and like all those in Hangarang perfectly Tartar. The con- 
trast in appearance and language between this race and the Kan4waris, 
was made more striking by the arrival of a man belonging to Pirbénni in 
Kanawer, from Ladak, while we were here, He had come from Leh to 
Lari, a village two or three marches ahead, in fifteen days, and he informed 
us that Runjeet Sinh had established a Wakil at Leh, and that the country 
was considered subject to him, in the same manner as it had before been to 


Cashmir. 


The appearance of this Purgunnah Hangarang, is most strange and me- 
lancholy : mountains bare of forest, but above covered with a little show, 
of the rounded form, with gentle declivities, but broken towards the river 
into abrupt and precipitous abysses ; in the beds of which where fed by a 
stream, are seen a few trees, chiefly the ozier. The rocks, though still a 
good deal granitic, and felspar common, yet are verging into clay slate of 
which there is much about this village ; above Nako, ‘the ridge is of the true 
Himalaya form, rugged and precipitous, breaking into pinnacles and crags, 
but bare even of the brown and scanty vegetation that in some measure 
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clothes the nakedness of these. A furious wind seems to reign here; tt 
blows from about ten ull three or four o'clock, when it lulls, but of its force 
it is diffenlt to give an idea; in steadmess 1 may compare it to the hot wind 
of the plains. A road was pointed out to us, which they said leads to Gara ; 
the distance a journey of twenty-two days, The road is passable for horses, 
though not very good, 


There is also a road hence to Ripsho, five day’s journey, of about eight 
ar nine miles each. From Rapsho, Ratoh is twenty day’s journey, and Leh 
ten; from Skalkar represented to be a few miles ahead, Lari is two day's 
journey, and Dankar fort, five. 


“Thermometer 26°. To Skalkar fort was only a distance of four miles; the 
path leading along the river edge, which is here unobstructed by large rocks 
and has rather a temperate current; we crossed if on a sanga, boarded and 
railed, but rather rickety; the length of it being ninety-eight feet, and the 
height above the water twenty-seyen. The fort is on the edge of the bank, 
and may be said to overhang the river ; it Is built of stone and is small, but 
from its situation capable of being well defended, One of the Wazirs (as 
they are called) of Bissahir, lives here part of the year. It was considered 
by these people a very important post previously to our conquest of the moun- 
tains, and it appears that they haye had frequent contests w ith the Latakis 
for the possession of it. Indeed it occurs to me that all Hangarang must 
have been formerly a part of Ladak, and wrested from the rajah of that 
country by the Bissalir government. The separation of the two districts is 
so decided, and the line which marks it so strong, while from Hangarang to 
Ladak no difference is perceptible, that T cannot but believe the Hangarang 
pass was formerly the boundary of Bissahir. 


We had now reached the thirty-second degree of latitude, and had left the 
trne Himalaya far to the southward, while a new country of entirely a dif- 
ferent aspect lay before us. To proceed still further was of course our most 
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anxious Wish, and itwas strengthened by the appearance of the roads, which 
| from Nako had been excellent, and in front seemed still better. Indeed 
we had been uniformly assured that they were passable for horses and that 
no difliculty whatever would oecur on this head ; but difficulties of a dife 
ferent kind, and less easy to be surmounted, presented themselves in the jea- 
lousy of a strange people who owed us no allegiance, and our own want of 
preparation for such an attempt. ‘The season, too, was far advanced, and 
it was known that in several parts of Kanawer snow might be expected to 
fall daily. The apprehension that we should find some of the passes shut, 
and the uncertainty under which we laboured as to our being able finally to 
reach any point where we could winter, induced us at last, however unwil- 
lingly, to resolveonreturning. The difficulty, too, which we felt on account 
of provisions, was an additional inducement: and it was determined that my 
companion should halt the next day, and on the following, commence his re- 
turn, while I, with a very few followers, should push on to the first Lataki 
village, from which I hoped by forced marches to overtake him, Lari was 
represented to be two marches, Siimra being the first, but the road was éaid 
to be good, and | thought it desirable to make the attempt, if it were only for 
‘the sake of tixing the extent of the frontier. It was determined that my com- 
panion should return down the right bank, in which route I was to follow 
him: we should thus have an opportunity of seeing the whole of Hangarang, 
as well as some parts of Kanawer we had not before visited. The latitude 
‘ofour camp here was 32° 0° 2~ , the eleyation 10,113 feet, The river was 441 | 
feet below. 


Thermometer 29°. A little after day break I left Skalkar, accompani- 
ed by a servant, six carriers, and a guide; a long and laborious ascent, 
in which however the path was excellent, brought us to the Lipcha pass, 
a ridge having an elevation of 3123 feet above Skalkar, which I have as 
above supposed to be 10,113 feet aboye the levelof the sea. So great was 
the cold, that, at ten o'clock, the ink froze. We had, from this pass, a view 
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of a part of the river's course which appeared to have here a considerable 
bend, coming, not from the ‘north as 1 had supposed, but, from the west. 
The view also extended up the bed of the Yang Cham river, which joins 
the Spiti immediately at the turn. It seemed to have a great fall, and to 
be rather a rapid torrent than a river. On the opposite side of the Spiti, ap- 
peared an excellent road, which, 1 was told, was that leading by Chimarti 
to Lari, and I resolved to return by it, as it seemed to have fewer inequali- 
ties than the one I had chosen. There were no peaks of superior elevation 
seen in any direction, but the southern ; to the east, was seen a continuation 
of the PirkyGl chain gradually falling off, and with little snow on it, To 
the north, the left bank of the river rose into round clay slate ridges, which 
here and there shewed a solitary peak and some little snow. ‘To the west, 
were seen black bare mountains too low to retain snow. In fact, it appear- 
ed to me, that the great chain of the Himalaya was to the south, and that, 
in this direction, the falling off had already commenced. 


From the pass, the descent was steep at first, afterwards more easy, the 
path always good, though 1 think scarcely passable by mounted travellers: 
after descending to the river bed, it leads along the water edge, sometimes 
cut out of precipitous crags in the form of a ledge, sometimes supported by 
scaffolding. This description, however, applies to but a very short distance, 
and after passing it, the road is again excellent. I arrived at Samra about 
half past four o'clock; it isa small village, situated in rather an extensive 
flat or table land, the foot of which is washed by the nver. On enquiring 
the distance to Lari, I began to think I might reach it with some exertion 
by night fall, but 1 learned with considerable mortification thatit was on the 
other side of the river, and that there was neither jhula nor sanga to cross 
by. On questioning them as to its being fordable, they said it might be, but 
that the current was too strong, and the water too cold for me to attempt it. 
.My wish however to gaina day urged me to make the attempt, and, with 
the support of two muscular Tartars, I forded the Spiti river, What made 
it not a little dangerous was a rapid about one hundred yards below the 
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ford, and by which, had the footing been lost, one must have been dashed 
to pieces, The water was a little more than middle-deep, the current 
strong though not rapid, the width about one hundred feet or more; the 
round smooth stones which formed the bottom were the chief difficulty, as 
they afforded no secure footing. The temperature of the water was so low, 
that 1 found my limbs quite benumbed, and it was some minutes before 
they recovered their feeling. With some little delay, my few followers got 
all across, and we then found an excellent road the whole way to Lari. It 
Jay sometimes in the river bed, and sometimes along a flat in which the ri- 
ver had cut its channel deep and far to the left. The mountains entirely 
clay slate, and exhibiting in many places a declivity of the most undeviating 
regularity, formed of loose fragments, which rolling from above had all 
taken the station assigned to them by gravity. | We reached Lari by dark, 
and were furnished by the hospitality of the people with a house to shelter 
and firewood to warm us. The distance from Skalkar was seventeen miles, 
of two thousand paces each, | 


This village is situated at the southern foot of the ridge, which rises from 
the narrow plain or valley I have already described, and the width of 
which here is about one-ihird of amile. |The white houses of the small 
hamlet of Tabo are seen about one mile and a half farther up. ‘The culti- 
vation extends the whole breadth of this valley, that is from the village to 
the river, but not far above or below. The river runs in a channel about 
120 feet below this level piece, and from the immediate bed, the mountain 
ridge cn the opposite side rises. I have already described the appearance 
of these chains, equally bare of snow and of forest, and occasionally hav- 
ing their irregular declivities concealed by the beds of loose fragments that 
lie against their sides. | Here and there, within their recesses, a dry and 
withered turf affords a scanty and precarious subsistence to cattle, but 
neither bush nor bramble, leaf nor herb, offers a relief to the eye, fatigued 
in contemplating the same unvarying baremess. Lari is, in this quarter, 
Ww2 
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the first villare of Ladak: It is small, consisting of not more than eight or 
ten families: the houses are built’ of wnburnt bricks ; such is the extreme 
dryness of the climate. In fact, scarcely any rain falls ; im May and June, 
a very little, but during the rest of the year the heavens yield only snow ; 
vapour or dew must be totally unknown under a temperature generally 
below the freezing point. 


_ The shaw! goat is said to be bred here. I saw none however, and I rather 
suspect from their answers to my cross examination, that they were impos- 
ing on me. Certainly they are not to be seen in any village to the south- 
ward of this, nor has the Bissahir government, however anxious, been yet 
able to introduce the breed either into Kanfwer or Hangarang. Spiti ts the 
name of the Purgunnah which extends to the Losar village, and Spino is 
the next Purgunnah. At Dankar, which is a fort, beneath which the two 
branches of the Spiti- river unite, a Kamdar resides, to whom they pay their 
assessment. Dankar is about thirteen miles from Lari, and in a westerly 
direction. The left branch of the Spiti is the larger, and comes from the 
Purgunonah of Spino; the other has ils origin near Lossar or Losar; they 
had not heard they said of the establishment of the Sikh authority ; they 
had never been at Leh, nor did they know how far it was from Lari; they 
shewed considerable disinclination to answer any of my questions, and 
their answers were not satisfactory by any means. 


I left Lari early in the morning on my return, and got to Simra by nine 
o’clock. In fording the river, which I attempted without any assistance, I 
was very near being carried away by the current, having slipped in placing 
my foot on one of the large smooth stones with which the bottom was co- 
vered. The temperature of the water | found to be 36° 8. By evening I 
arrived at Skalkar, where I found my companion had marched for Lio. I 
put up in ene of the buts, which | found empty, and attempted to defend 
myself from the cold by lighting a fire; but the annoyance of the smoke 
made the remedy as bad as the evil, 


fa 
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From Skalkar, Lio was represented to bea very long mareh, and the road’ 


extremely bad in places, but as I thought I should most probably find the 
encampment there, 1 set out early, intending, if possible, to reach it by night 
fall. The path gradually ascends, for five and three quarter miles, to Che- 
jong Kanka, a pass over one of the lateral ridges which shut in the numer- 
ous streams that feed the river. These ridges are all of great height, or rather 
the beds of the streams aie of great depth, and to cross even one of them is 
nearly the labour of a day; the summit of this pass is a level piece of some 
extent, and we found some huts and an attempt at cultivation. As it was now 
noon, I halted to allow the people to take advantage of the spring we found, 
and make a meal before they attempted the arduous task in front; the descent 
to, and ascent from, the Yulling river. The steepness of the opposite bank, 
and great height, seemed to defy all access to it, but the rear of my com- 
panion’s line of march, which was now perceived slowly ascending it, 
proved that it was to be surmounted, and gave us hopes of overtaking them 
before evening. At half past one we proceeded down a most steep and dif- 
ficult declivity, in which the beds of loose fragments lying at a considera- 
ble declivity, afforded a footing as insecure as it was tiresome. _A little 
above the bed of the stream, we passed through some more even ground, 
which appeared to be cultivated, though at this time there were no crops. 
“The stream is rather large, and occasioned a little delay in fording it: it 
has its source to the westward from some lofty peaks that were partially 
seen, looking up the valley, At the place we crossed, a small rivulet 
joins it, which issues from a rocky cavern in a very picturesque caseade. 
‘The waters of this fountain ‘are so strongly impregnated with caleareotts 
matter, as to deposit it on every thing it touches, and the cave is orng- 
mented with stalactites, something similarly to that in the Ddn called 
Sansir Dhara, though it yields to this latter in the number, size, and beauty 
ofthem., The rocks in the bed of the river are limestone, anc the sleep 
“scarp whieh we had now to ascend appeared to be composed of caleareous 
“earth, of that deseription found in the plains, called Konkar. Notwith- 
‘standing the evidence I had had of this pass being surmountable, when I 
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came to ascend it, I could scarcely persuade myself that what I had seen 
was real. In describing the difliculties which a journey through these 
countries presents, it is not easy to adhere to a just «discrimination to give 
an estimate as it were of the proportional dangers of each difhculty. Even 
the least rugeed of these strange and uncouth scenes, to give a correct idea 
of it, almost exhausts language. Epithet is heaped on epithet till at length 
no stores are left to paint the succeeding scene, which rises still higher in 
the scale of picturesque horror and danger. ‘The continual recurrence, too, 
of these descriptions, necessarily having a tiresome sameness, takes from 
the effect. Where all is rngged, a savage feature strikes the less, and thus 
the greatest difficulties as coming last are thought the least of. 1 have so 
often attempted in vain to give an accurate idea of any of these places, that 
1 shall content myself with indicating the observed depression of the ford 
from the summit, 35°; the difference of level about 1450 feet; the nature of 
the path a hard and dry earth covered with small fragments of gravel, nar- 
row and open to the left; neither tree, nor bush, nor herb, nor blade of grass, 
from the summit to the very foot, not even a ledge of rock to check ones 
fall, but a smooth undeviating declivity, down which we feared every mo- 
ment to be precipitated, from the narrow ledge that served for a path, and 
along which it appeared at first impossible to proceed without losing one’s 
footing. In a few words, this was by far the greatest difficulty we had yet 
encountered, and I am not ashamed to confess thai I felt very considerable 
alarm in ascending it, From the pass, the descent is at first easy, latterly 
more steep to Lio, a large village situated on an extensive flat at the junc- 
tion of the Lipak stream with the river. A good deal of cultivation was 
observed all round the village, and many apricot trees ; the whole distance 
was about fifteen miles. I[ arrived just at dark, happy to fall in with my 
tents and people, after even three day's separation, 


We had now before us a fairer prospect, and it was with pleasure we 
heard horses recommended to us for the next stage. We did not accept 
the offer, but many of our servauts mounted themselyes; some on ponies, 
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and some on yaks. The reality did not disappoint the ideas we had formed 
of the road, it was with very little exception level, and Without any excep- 
tion good, the whole way to Hang, a distance of nearly nine miles. A lit. 
tle beyond Lio, the river valley is quitted, to turn up that of a considerable 
feeder, The declivities had here a gentler slope, and we were pleased in 
this march to fall in with a herd of ponies, mules, and asses, grazing on the 
mountain side; they appeared strong and hardy, particularly the mules; 
Chulling we passed half-way: it is situated on the right bank of the stream 
in the bed, or a very little above it. Hang consists of three hamlets oy more, 
the principal of which contains about twelve or fifteen honses, A temple 
of great sanctity in the opinion of the people, distinguishes this village ; it is 
a large building, and something similar to those of the plains ; a strange and 
mis-shapen red idol is the chief deity of the place; but behind this image, 
on a kind of altar, or railed platform, are a number of other gods and god- 
desses, chiefly small figures of copper or bronze; the walls are painted with 
the most ridiculous and monstrous figures as large as life; and, allowing for 
the peculiarities of their productions in this wa » the artist seems to have 
been far from contemptible. 


The name of this Purgunnah seems to be derived either from this village, 
or from some circumstance common to both. It is altogether Thibetian in 
features, dress, language, and customs, such as that of Polyandry, and the 
societies of Gelums or Monks ; the construction of manis orthe long bench. 
€s of stones; and in religion, as the substitution of Lamas for the Brahmins 
of Kandwer, the mode of getting through the duty of prayer by turning a 
cylinder, and the general reverence and devotion with which 
rious expression, Om mani pad men Hoong, is pronounced. In gsaln- 
tation they incline their heads so as to touch ; a ceremony which, assisted 
by the strangeness of their countenances and dress, has rather a ludicrous 
effect. There is no distinction of cast, and consequently no fear of defile. 
ment, They have no scruple as to food; the manner of preparing 
the person by whom prepared, Ablation is so far from a duty as wit 
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Tlindus, that it is a matter altogether dispensed with by these people, who 
have some excuse in the inhospitable nature of the climate. Whatever 
iheir national virtues may be, it ig certain that cleanliness is not to be 
reckoned among them. ‘Their women live under no restraint, but freely 
expose themselves to view, not even deeming it necessary to shroud the 
face ina veil orcloak. ‘They have rather expressive though peculiar coun- 
tenances, but their great charm is the raddy complexion, which distinguish- 
es them from the fairest born on this side of the snowy chain. They per- 
form all the labours of agriculture, except those of ploughing and prepar- 
ing the ground, and they are nearly as hardy and robust as the men, It is 
a pleasing sight toa European to see a troop of them going to fetch water 
from the spring, not in the Asiatic costume with an earthen pot on the 
jvead, and their face shrouded by a cloth; but in that of Europe, with ruddy 
cheerful countenances, unconcealed and unsuspicious, and a wooden pail 
under the arm. ‘These pails are made of the juniper wood which is found 
in Kanfiwer, though not in Hangarang, and which is in appearance and 
scent not unlike the American cedar; they are made chiefly at a place 
called Ropa, 





Hangarang produces wheat, barley, 6a, papar, and turnips, but no rice, 
not even the kind peculiar to high and dry situations. There 1s but one 
season; the trees, which are stunted, arg only to be seen near the yllages 
or in the beds of streams; they consist of a few apricots and willows, dog- 
rose, gooseberry, a species of currant, a thorny bush known at home by 
the name of whin, and two species of shrubs not familiar to me, which pro- 
duce excellent fruits, the one yellow and acid about the size of a currant, 
the other red and mawkishly sweet. It contains nine villages, the revenue 
of which is but 900 Rupees a year; a small trade is carried on with Ladak 
and Gertop, to bath which places there are good roads. From the latter 
place they bring salt and byangi wool, bat no shawl wool, which seems to 
be all reserved for the Ladak market. From Ladak they bring Pasliminas 
and other manufactures of the shawl wool, but the raw matetial appears te 
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be contraband, as the greatest precautions are taken to prevent its being 
exported, A kind of coarse flannel or blanket stuff is manufactured here 
and at Chang, probably at all the other villages, but it seems to be in no 
great quantity. | Ponies and mules constitute a great part of their wealth. 
Upon the whole, the purgunnah though barren and naked, poor and thinly 
inhabited, is no doubt capable of being made something of. It is principally 
perhaps to be valued as the door of a communication which might be open- 
ed with the Latakis and other Tartar tribes. 


Our experience of the preceding day's march, and of the ease and 
quickness with which our mounted followers got on, induced us to accept 
the offer of two good ponies which was made us here. Mounted on them, 
we soon reached the summit of the Hangarang pass; an elevation which 
coincides with the limit of snow, and which is at the distance of about three 
miles and three quarters from the village. The thermometer at twelve 
e clock, m the shade, and defended from the wind, stood at 34°. Hence we 
had an extensive view; the snowy peaks, Ralding and Zungling, were 
both visible, 


The summit of this pass, which is 14,412 feet above the sea, consists of 
limestone. This probably is the outgoing of the strata seen in the bed of 
the Yulling river. It is the only instance in which I have seen limestone 
at this great height within the circuit of these mountains. 


From the pass, the first two miles and a half is very steep descent to a 
stream, which at one o'clock we found almost entirely frozen. To Snung- 
nam, the remainder of the road is good, the path leading along the bed of 
this stream which joins the Rushkalang below the village. The whole 
distance was 103 miles ; we found here the principal part of our baggage, 
which we had ordered back from Dabling in our expectation of being per- 
mitted to proceed to Garu, As this yillage was large, and there was no 
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deficiency of supplies, and as we had been making rather severe marches ; 
we thought proper to give the people a halt. 


The Hangarang pass is the boundary of that pargunnah, and in descend- 
ing from it, we could not but observe how much even the separation of a 
single ridge can alter the general face and appearance ofa country. The 
naked arid barrenness of Hangarang, was here exchanged for the green 
and lively picture of a forest of deodars, juniper and walnut trees. The 
difference was further perceptible in the luxuriant vineyards; the pro- 
duce of which was presented to us on our arrival, and the advantage oftwo 
crops in the year places it in a still clearer light. Wheat, ba, barley, 
chenna, papar, ougal, and turnips, are produced; the three last following 
barley, but wheat and chenna exhaust the soil. Wheat is sown in March, 
and cut in July. 





Sungnam is one of the largest villages in Kan4wer; it cannot contain, I 
think, less than eighty families. | The people are all traders, like the rest 
of the Kanaweris. Wool they import from Garu, which they manufacture 
into Suklath or Sanklath, Doru, pankhis, and caps. Besides wool, they 
“import salt from Garu ; their exports are wooden dishes, iron, horse shoes, 
tobacco, grain, and raisins. The tobacco and iron they receive from Ram- 
pur, with specie also, in exchange for their woollen stuffs, 


This village is in Siia or Siiang, one of the sub-divisions of Kan4wer. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Rashkalang, a considerable stream 
which joins the Setle} below Chasu; there are also the villages of Gabin, 
Taling, Chasu and Rupa; the two first are on the right bank, the two last 
on the left. The source of the river is in the high range called Damak 
Sho, which separates Kanfwer from Ladak. On this side of the range, 
Rupa is the last village met with, and on the other side Manes, a village 
of Ladak, is the first which occurs: from Manes to Dankar, is three day's 
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journey. This road however is not so good as that by Skalkar and Lari, 
which is a journey of eighteen days. 


We were a little dismayed in the morning, by the appearance of a ser- 
vant reporting that it had been snowing heavily all night, and had not yet 
cleared up. On looking about us we found it was but too true, and that 
the snow lay about half a eubit deep all round our tents, while the sur- 
rounding ridges and peaks had all exchanged their hue of green for the 
more dazzling, though not so pleasing, livery of winter. This was quite an 
unexpected event to us, though the probability of it had been frequently 
foretold, but we always attributed their introduction of such topics to their 
anxiety to see us fairly returning. We were a good deal perpléxed, not 
knowing when it might clear up, particularly as we found there was no low 
read to Kanam by which the danger of travelling over new snow, should 
there be a heavy fall, could be avoided. | Most fortunately it cleared up 
about ten o'clock, and the sun then breaking out, soon caused what had - 
fallen to disappear, except on the highest ridges. The thermometer was | 
al 31° during the fall. Weimmediately determined on taking advantage 
of this turn in our favour, however distant the probability of reaching Ka- 
nam by night fall. The great object, now the winter had evidently set in, 
was to get beyond the high ridge separating these two villages, after which 
we should have no very high ground to traverse, and should consequently 
be more independent of changes in the weather. 


The path leads down the Rushkalang for four miles, an easy descent 
and generally good, it then crosses the river on a sanga, thirty-three feet 
long and twenty-five above the stream. The ascent of the pass commences 
immediately from the bridge, and continnes most steep to the summit, a dis- 
tance of three miles. We found a few patches of snow near the summit, 
soft, but of no depth. The thermometer was 32° and it had begun to snow 


lightly during the last few hundred paces ; however, we had the satisfac- 
Az? 
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tion to see before ns a good road, on which we might use the ponies we. 
had brought with us. We reached Kanam by dark,in a heavy fall of snow, 
which had gradually increased from the pass: our followers did not come 
up till late at night. The distance was thirteen miles anda quarter. 


From Kanam to Jangi was a distance of ten milegz. The road zood to 
the commencement of the descent to the Chanecti nala, which is certainly 
equal in danger and difficulty, to any thing we had met with. A mile of 
most steep and rugged descent, in which the nakedness of a rocky scarp 
was ill exchanged for a hard and slippery gravel, was finished bya recular 
flight of steps, that led into the bed of the nala. We crossed it on a 
sanga, nét a little pleased we had left behind us this frightful precipice, 
There are two villages, Osarang and Lipta, higher up this glen, and a road 
leads by the latter from Kanam by which this last dangerous and difficult 
descent is avoided: from the Changti nala to Jangi, is easy and moderate 
ascent; the people of this village trade with Pateala and Ladak ; from the 
former place they import indigo, sal-ammoniac, baftas and spices; from 
the latter saffron which they call kesari; ingots of silver, and pallis or 
timashis of which eight make a sicca rupee. Wool they receive from Garu, 
and salt from Hangarang and Gara. 


From Jangi onr next march was Rarang, a distance of‘nine miles: the 
whole of the way a guod path with very little descent or ascent. We had 
now got back to the region of forest, and the noble pines through which 
our route lay, at once gave the scenery its principal charm, and afforded ns 
the real advantage of shade. We passed the confluence of the Teddng, a 
river before noticed’ as crossed on the way up. We now learned there was 
a road up its bed leading to Bekar, and a small hamlet on one of its banks, 
a day's journey from the Setlej. We passed Rispa also, and Reiba; in the 
latter, admiring the display of grapes laid out to dry, and with which every 
house in the village was covered; at Rarang we found the Neoza in great 
quantities, and of an excellent flavour; the price was ten seers for the rupee, 
Walnuts also we found very good, but they had been brought from Pangi. 
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The weather was now extremely pleasant; the sun not too hot in the 
middle. of the day to take exercise. In the morning the thermometer at 
this village was 31°5. The grapes had fully ripened, and we had baskets 
full offered to ns at each village we passed throngh or halted at. 


We proceeded to Pangi, a distance of ten miles; the path not so good 
as the preceding day’s, though still not bad ; six miles is of a mixed kind, 
to a stream crossed on a sanga, in the bed of which lies the road formerly 
noticed as leading from Kanam by Lipta and which crosses the Kasang 
pass. From this place there isa steep ascent of about three-fourths ofa mile, 
through a deodar forest, in which we found a good deal of snow towards 
the summit. We overtook here a number of the Hangarang people, pro- 
ceeding heavily laden to the Rampur fair. The remainder of the road 
was good and nearly level; the proper name of this village, which contains 
about thirteen families, is Thempi; there are several others close to and the 
whole collectively have the name of Pangi. We observed, over the door of 
a temple here, the hide and horns of a curious animal, which had been kill- 
ed in hunting and which these people called Skin. There were also skins 
and horns of the War and Ther; they both go in herds ; the former is some- 
thing like the musk deer, the face is however that of a sheep ; the hoofs are 
divided ; the horns are more like those of a buffalo than any other animal. 
The Ther is supposed to be the Chamois of the Alps ; it is called Shoo or 
Zboo by the Kanaweris. The musk deer (male) they call Robz, (the fe- 
male) Biz; numbers of them are shot all over Kanawer, particularly in 
this vicinity. 


Half-way, or rather a little more, we breakfasted at Chani, a middling 
village opposite Barang nearly. We passed through Kashbir and left to- 
wards the river side the several hamlets of Din, Brehle, Yuiiring, Sonan, 
Kati, Kangi and Febling. On this side of the river the declivities of the 
mountains are more gradual, and in consequence not so bare ; for this reason 
also the villages are more numerous and the cultivation more extensive. 


As far as Chani, and- even for some distance beyond it, the path had been 
good, generally speaking ; between it and Rogi, however, there are one or 
two exceptions. ‘The pass called Maning Chi, in particular, is a very rug- 
ged looking place, and the path leads along the face of a precipice at a 
great height above the bed of the river. Several flights of steps, construct- 
ed with loose stones and scaffoldings boarded, one of thirty feet in length, 
render the place passable, which it otherwise would not be. From the 
summit of this defile is seen a noble view, the principle feature of which is 
the Raldang Cluster of snowy peaks, which rise above Murang not above 
ten miles distant. The Harang ridee, which we had crossed in the march 
from Sangla to Mebar, was observed to be covered with snaw to a consi- 
derable depth below the pass over it. To the south we saw the innerridge 
of the Himalaya, in which are the Ganas, Bruang and Rele passes. The 
main ridge is certainly marked by the Raldang Cluster, and the Setlej may 
be said to break through itat Murang or below. ‘The latitude of Rogi is 
31° 30°13% The elevation 8551 feet. 


Rogi, | consider the southernmost village where the troe costume of 
Kanawer is to be observed ; even there the people are very inferior in all 
that constitutes the peculiar appearance of the Kandweris, They are mtich 
darker, and not so good looking, and their language is sensibly mixed with 
the mountain dialect of Hindustani. At Sungnam, Kanam and Raba, the 
features which distinguish them alike from Tartars and the mountaineers 
south of the Himalaya are most stronely marked. © Kanawer however as 
a purgunnah extends much further down the Setlej. Between Rogi-and 
Meru that river changes its course from a southerly to a westerly one; at 
the turn it receives the Baspa river, and above the confluence is the village 
of Broa or Bruang, from which there is aroute by the pass of the same name 
over the snowy ridge into Chuara, 





From Meru to Spara Wodar, an open spot in the bed of the river where 
we encamped, was a distance of nearly thirteen miles. At Chegaon, rathera 
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substantial village about half-way, we stopped to breakfast, and admired a 
handsome temple with its gilt spire. From Chegaon the descent continues, 
and becomes rather difficult and even dangerous just before leading to the 
river bed; the path then continnes along the level flat a few feet above the 
river. . On the opposite side we noticed the Melang Glen far retired within 
the snowy range; a considerable stream which waters it joins the Setle) ; a 
pass leads up the bed of it into Clinara, but it is more difficult than either 
the Bruang or Role passes. | With the exception of these deep glens, with 
which the mountain sides are every where intersected, there is little to admire 
in the scenery which this part of the valley of the Setlej displays. Naked 
and lofty precipices, or bare and broken declivities, present little to attract 
attention, after the first edge of wonder and fear is worn off ; and we had 
seen s0 much of this kind in the upper part of Kanawer, that these features 
had now lost their power over us. We had, in Macbeth’s words, “ supped 
full with horror,” and ‘ direness familiar to our thoughts could not now 
start us.” 


Thermometer 42°. From Spara Wodar the path gradually ascends for 
about two miles, when there is a steep descent, chiefly by steps, to the bed 
of the Babe or Wungar river, a furious and rather large torrent, which is 
crossed on a sanga of about 40 feet in length, and 26 feet above the stream, 
This scene is really picturesque and romantic ina high degree. A purgun- 
nah, called the Babe, extends up the bed of the stream; it contains the fol- 
lowing villages: Dftarang, Gramang, Yangpa, Krabe and Kampanang: 
Immediately below the confluence of this river is the jhiila of Wongtd, by 
which the Setlej is crossed. | There had formerly been a bridge here, the 
remains of which are even yet visible; it was similar to that at Puari which 
I before compared to that at Wandipur in Butan, and of which a view is 
given in Turner's Thibet. On each side are fixed several tiers of strong 
beams inclining upwards, and each tier projecting about five feet beyond 
the one below it, When the distance between the ends of these beams is 
reduced to about 40 or 50 feet, a few planks or spars of that length are laid 
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across, and the bridge thus appears at a distance to consist of three pieces 
which meet at an angle. The ingress to, and egress from it, is regulated by 
a guard house or eboki on each side, which fills up the whole of the road 
way; and thus they serve as points of check to an enemy as well as of com- 
qnunieation to friends; This bridge had been burned when the Gurkhas 
‘attempted to penetrate here, and th ough we admired the spirit of the act, 
“we could not help regretting the loss of the bridge, forced as we were to 
‘cross a rapid and powerful river on a tar or single rope. We arrived at 
the jhdla at half afier nine a. m. and at half after three p. m. when | leit 
it, there still remained several loads on the opposite side. The distance of 
Nichar where we encamped, from it was four miles and the whole distance 
was seven and a quarter, Nichar is sitaated high on the mountain side, 
and the declivity is much more gradual, so that the ground is open about it 
and rather level. 





From Nichar our next stage was Trade, or Trandeh, to Punda; the path 
was tolerably good, with partial ascents and descents, leading sometimes 
throvgh fine forests of deodar. From Punda the path turns up the Saldang 
rlen, remarkable as forming one of the most romantic and beautiful scenes 
I have noticed. The river is rather a cataract having a great fall and form- 
ing a complete bed of foam; the sanga on which we crossed it was twenty 
feet in length; besides the main there are two smaller branches. ‘The ascent 
ftom it is rather steep partly by steps in the rock. The last mile to the 
village is nearly level, the path good, passing a pretty cascade which falls 
from the brow of a rock intoa basin which it has worn for itself. Trandeh, 
or Trade, is a neat village and pleasantly situated. Lofty deodars at once 
shade and adorn it, and the houses are substantial and well built. 


Thermometer 36° 5< Hoar frost on the ground. This was a very Severe 
march to Suran, being sixteen miles and a half, and the road far from good ; 
we did not arrive till after dark. ‘To the Chonda nala is a difficult descent; 
thence the path is of a mixed kind, occasionally very bad, though with few 
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ascents or descents ofany moment. Half-way the Kandla nollah is crossed, 
a picturesque spot where we stopped to breakfast ; thence is a steep ascent 
to Manouti Danda, aridge which is reckoned the boundary of KanAwer: 
here the aspect of the river valley changes in a remarkable manner. The 
left bank having scarcely any declivity but spreading out ina nearly level 
expanse for at least two miles down to the water's edge. The whole of ° 
the mountain side is well cultivated and at this time presented the golden 
picture of a plentiful harvest. The hamlets are numerous too, though small, 
and the appearance of the country upon the whole is highly pleasing, Se- 
ran is the summer residence of the Raja of Bissahir who removes here to 
avoid the heats of Rampur which is in the bed of the river. It is inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Banias and people about the Raja’s person, and is on the 
whole rather a neat looking place. The Raja’s residence is rather well 
finished and set off with various gilt ornaments; there is also an old Hindu 
temple of rather a good style of architecture, : 


Thermometer 35° 3. Hoar frost. From Seran we proceeded to Gauri Kot 
half-way to Rampur, a march of 123 miles; we had made these long 
marches purposely to arrive in time for the Rampur fair which began this 
day. ‘The road upon the whole is tolerable and the general appearance of 
the river valley a good deal as yesterday. § We breakfasted at Miizilia 
which was half-way, and though we made no delay did not arrive at Gauri 
Kot till after sunset, 


Thermometer 44°, A little distance from Gauri Kot occurs a bad place 
in the road, which on account of its extreme steepness and the slippery na- 
ture of the soil (Mica) is rather dangerous. The path then leads along the 
mountain face, and afterwards descends to Muteli, a small villaze situated 
in a retired glen: a little beyond this occars a most steep and continued 
descent of two. miles and three quarters, very rugged and very fatiguing, 
‘The rest of the path is nearly level, leading along the river bank latterly, 

De vy 
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to Rampur, the Raja’s residence; the distance was nine miles and a half, 
and we arrived about twelve o'clock. We found the fair nearly full, though 
there were still every hour Tartars and Kanawaris coming in with heavy 
loads chiefly of the byangi or Tartar wool, 


» Rampur is’ situated on a strip of level ground by the river side, and is @ 
small town, consisting like Saran merely of people attached to the Raja's 
person and a few Banias; above the town is the Raja’s house; rather a 
mean building of naked stone with occasional layers of wood as usual im 
buildings in the mountains. ‘The roofs are curved something m the man- 
ner represented in Chinese pagodas ; some pains have been taken to form 
and preserve the ground in a tolerably level surface ; forming a series of 
platforms and banked up with stone. On each side of the river (on the 
town side close) rise lofty and rather steep mountains, which seem to be ihe 
cause both ofa greater degree of cold and heat than would be experienced 
were the place more open. The sun at this season of the year Is not seen 
till past ten o'clock, so that the mornings feel insupportably cold, while the 
afternoons, owing to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the mass of moun- 
tain so near, and partly perhaps from the effect of contrast, appear to be as 
much too hot; the day we arrived however rain fell which prevented our 
feeling the heat. The two following days we were much incommoded by it. 


The 12° might be called the last day of the fair which had only lasted 
two days, though three is the term generally allowed. The 13th there were 
few people and on the 14th they had all disappeared except the fixed rési- 
dents. . The town as I have already remarked is situated along the river 
bank, on a small level piece, about 400 or 600 yards in length and 100 
broad, Here it is the people assemble and range themselves in two rows 
facing each other, each with his merchandize before him; the wool and 
salt or Tartar traders, taking one side, and the grain, &c. oF lower mounr 
taincers the other. As they do notalways understand each other's language, 
they are sometimes obliged to adjust the barter by presenting 4 sample of 
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their own ware and indicating with the hand, how much of their opponents 
they consider as its price; it is curious enough to see this pantomime. 
With but little assistance from language, this multitude of people adjust 
their bargains with wonderful rapidity; the several loads disappear as 
quick as they arrive, transferred to new hands, so that there is a continued 
succession of arrivals, and a vivacity and bustle are communicated to the 
scene that render it highly amusing. The total number of people assem- 
bled could have hardly exceeded 3000; of these the Tartars and KandAweris 
brought wool and pashm ; the latter also woollen fabrics for barter, Sunk- 
lath, Pankhis, Diris, &c. also raisins and neozas (seed of a pine) and 
some of them and of the Tartars, Pashminas from Ladak, a coarse kind of 
shawl, which costs from eight to forty rupees according to its quality. The 
lower mountaineers bring grain, iron, spices, cloth, sugar, and other articles: 
a number of people from Killa (a mountain state, separated from Bissahir 
by the river) also visit this fair. They cross some by the tar or bridge of a 
single rope (which is here ninety yards in length,) and some on distended 
skins which would appear to be both a safe and expeditious seisrnosdhe: 
crossing a river that has not too great a fall, 

On the 15th we marched for Nirt; the route lay little above the level of 
the river and the increasing temperature gave us a sensible proof, how 
great our descent had been from Seran; the path is generally tolerable 
ane the river appears to flow witha placid current and is little obstructed 
by rocks. The Naugri river, a considerable stream, , Joins the Setlej about 
half-way ; it has its source in the falling off of the inner range of the Hima- 
laya which divides the river vallies of the Setlej and Paber. We crossed 
it on a sanga seventy-two feet long and twenty-two feet above the water, 
rather narrow and springy: a good deal of flat or table land is seen a little 
further on near Dattanger, and a substantial village on the opposite side 
of the riverealled Nirmunda. Nirt is a small hamlet situated about a hun- 


dred feet above the river bed. 
Ys? 
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From Nirt to Kotgerh was rather a long march; the distance being about 
nine miles; we did not arrive till past twelve, and found the ascent from 
the bed of the river extremely fatiguing, owing to the heat more than the 
steepness. Our constitutions having been so long accustomed to the brac- 
ing air of the Himalaya tract, were little prepared to encounter the heats 
which even at this season prevail im a river valley, so narrow aud so deep 
as this of the Setlej. The temperature of Kotgerh however which ts be- 
tween 3 and 4000 feet higher, we found agreeable, and a few days after our 
arrival we had a heavy fall of snow. 


From Kotgerh the journey continued along the banks of the river to with- 
in a few marches of Belaspur, but as little worthy of description occurred 
in this part of the route, and as this narrative has already swelled to a size 
not originally contemplated, I shall conclude my remarks here, referring 
the reader to the appendix for the few particulars of scientific import col- 
lected. In the appendix I have given an idea of the construction of the 
map and of the methods by which the few points of level fixed were de- 
termined. There will be found also two short vocabularies, one of Kan4- 
weri, the other of Tartar words, and some other particulars that were omit- 
ted in the narrative. The reader will thus be better able to judge of the 
value of the few results fixed by this journey, as also what may yet remain 
desiderata in that interesting quarter of research. 
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APPENDIX. 





THE journey of which I have attempted to give some account in the 
preceding pages was undertaken as before mentioned, for the purpose of 
laying down the course and levels of the River Sernes. It will be pro- 
per therefore now to give an idea of the manner in which these two ob- 
jects were accomplished and also to indicate some of the results. This ac- 
count of the operations hasbeen separated from the Narrative as little likely 
to afford interest to the general reader, _A reference to the accompanying 
Map will render what follows more intelligible. 


1. The particulars on which are founded the positions of the principal 
points in the mountain survey between the Setlej and Alakananda rivers 
have been detailed with sufficient minuteness in the preceding volume of 
the Resgarcnes, Of those poinis however depending on the chain of 
Triangles, but few offer themselves to the assistance of the Surveyor in his 
task of laying down the course of this river. A great part of the route 
described in the preceding pages lies north of the snowy Peaks ; and it 
had not appeared possible at that time to carry any connecting triangles 
across that range. The points of verification therefore on which the ac- 
companying Map depends, and the elevations indicated in the Secrion 
being obtained (with only one exception) by less accurate methods than 
those on which the southern portion of the Map rests, it is my intention 
to give a brief but particular account of the data on which they are 
founded. 


2. The first of these (and the most to be depended on I consider) is the 
latitude of the place. ‘The fullowing Table contains the results of ail the ob- 
servations | made. The instrument was Troughton's Circle, No. 44, men- 
tioned in the former paper. Although it was free as far as I] could ever 
perceive from all collimation, yet, to render tle results entirely indepen- 
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dent of this correction I made it a rule to observe two stars, at least, when 
practicable. If north and south ; on the same side of Zero : but if both 
north or both south ; on different sides. Tiis method of observing rendered 
me also independent of the error in the place of Zero and when the stars 
were nearly of the same altitude aul on different sides of the Zenith ; of any 
little error, in the adjustment of the glasses, or of the co-efficient of refrac- 








tion. 
a“ OBSERVED LATITUDE OF PLACES. 
Se 
; Place. : I Latitude. a a or Star. . 
Kotzerh Cantonment, * = = I a 42 Draconis mreel Ophiuchi. 
i Se a ee 
a = = ed ; i V it Oo, 
Cave. Head ol ike Rapin, -- 41 19 a dithe ditto, 
Nira Basa (no village,) - a1 3) 45 | & Cireom, Meridian Alt, of Sun, 
Biya Seti = - - - | Sb 27 5¢ | Mer. Alt, of Sun, 
-_-<- = == = + 4 - A ate Aquaril. 
=3s ' litte ditte, 
Mirntg above “Tomba Nadi, - = at 41 S44 ditto ditto. 
Ramin, “rs > se + = 31 44 54 ditto ditte. 
ae ae ‘ mn a on ; Fi otatt 
2. essen 4's a itte and Pogasi. 
Bt a Aquila, 
’ 5 SI Cirqum. Moridian Alt. of San. 
oF 2 a Fi and dor 
m4 C, M. ith. of 8  Cenbel 1, 
L cle i. o,@ Pegas 
Toshigang, >: =s . * ts . se rd pepnet tm Aquarii. 
ane, a - - = = / i '. 
Noke. - - - * - a] 62 mCi do. ao, 
Bari, | sg = 32 4 42 | ilo, do, 
Skalkar fort, = = 2 SP ot Ge 66 C. M. Alt. of San. 
ha 1 00 OD do. of a Cephes, 
sn, - - - - 31 82. 44 @ Cephet @ \quarii. 
Sang,» =<? <2) 71) owt | fh oe ditt (litie. 
Sungnam, ———- = 31 45 2 = M. Alt. - Sim, 
ii 4 By A. ie Le li tle : 
Turn of river between Jangiand)| , . | . sical 
Akba villages, = mf a. \ at 35 I? Sin. 
Rarang, - - = = 31635 64 | a Cephet. 
Pauri, - ane a a a of “ do, a@ Aquarii. oa" 
: ae ea Si 31 3a ant, 
Clnciot ~ = - = - ot ao 613 evephct a Aquari!, 
= = | al. 31.09 un. 
ee Wodar (no village), . ee) a Cephei a Aquarii. 
Trada oe ne gt Se Sl 33 38 wu Pegasi » Cassiopeia, 
Majulis, St oe oa : Is | @ Ceneai: ce Aquaril. - 
Gourk, + =e = Oe ge 95 ie 
3 | a Cephei a Aqamrit. 
a idl 1 F q . . ia a, Pecasi i z Cassiopcim. 
Kotgerh, sy ite; S| it) * 18 tt | #2 . Stor} Ropeating 
Gmbarsen, + © + =| St 9 12 | Alt. of Sun. 
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3. The following Table of the local errors on Mean Time of an excellent 
eight-day Chronometer, by Barraud, is given to shew that no available me- 
thods were neglected, but owing-to an unexpected irregulariiy in the rate 
of the watch, they are not of the value I anticipated. The Immersions or 
Emersions of Jupiter's Satellites that were observed have been already 
published, being used to fix the longitude of the rinst Mertpran of the 
survey. It was considered that the errors of such results as a comparison 
with the Nautical Almanac could furnish, would be much greater than those 


even of the imperfect methods finally resorted to. 


TABLE OF THE OBSERVED ERRORS (ON M.T.) OF A CHRONOMETER. 











Tae wow under | Wa. . ’ 
He | Place, | M. 7 | bet Aver, Dawe Hate. 
Angus 10 Koulzerh, 211G 1S ae 
ie af 2333 4 & 45 loging, 
2a a oe Il & FI | 
ol “9 41493 46 4 o oo 34 
September & | Nazgul, 4407 '| 4 45 9g A 3 
a7 Thi, 04535 7 7 33 1 2 7 8 
VUctoler 1 Niri Basa, 11 On & 
12 Dabling, | Ie ui’ 
Mb Shipki, 16 On | 
17 - 16 25 4 | I 7 at Mean & G2 
25 Skalkar, 1 a7 2 
31 Sungnam, li 20 6 
November 13 Kampur, 13 26 0 
4 ; rat 13 32 9 i a 9 
? Kotgerh, 13 00 8 
re ly 4 2 4 8 Jos ing . 
24 . 4i 1 o | 4 6 
December 1 | “ 14 07 7 4 4 


4. The fonr following positions which are to be found amongst those 
derived from the Triangulation detailed in the preceding volume are used 
to determine certain stations whence they were visible. 


Eat. Long. Elevation, 
Ratcheng (Snowy Peak) | 31° 29° 92°|7R° 91 44°) 9] at 
Weedie (Ditto) dL 619 #45 | 78 19 
e (Ditto) [31 16 Of |7s 2 951 ww 512 
Kedar Kanta (Station) [31 01 08 |78 08 33] pw Gao 
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The stations fixed from these are - 
(a) Dadi. 
(b) Giinass Pass, 
(c) Childing Kona Pass. 
(7) Hangarang Pass. 
(ec) ‘Tashigang. 


(a) At Dida, the Magnetic bearing of Kedar Kanta was observed 
150° 00. The angle of elevation 3° 15745". The declination 3° easterly. 
These data with the difference of latitude 497%, 4 give the longitude of Di- 
di 78° 3 99°; the elevation 8722 feet above the sea. 


(b) Ginass Pass. The three snowy peaks Raldang, the Needle, and L. 
were observed here. The angle subtended by the first two was 44° 51 30" 
by the second two 13° 54° 30°. These data afford excellent means of fix- 
ing the Pass by using the elegant formula of Delambre. It would how- 
ever in this case be necessary to calculate the respective distances of the 
three peaks, on which account, as well as the favorable situation of all three 
points, I have chosen a leas direct method by using the bearings and as- 
suming a latitude for the pass. The place of Magnetic East and West on 
the Limb was always observed with great care on these occasions, amagni- 
fier being used to observe the coincidences of the Needle (which was fre- 
quently made to oscillate) with the line of 90° in the compass box, In 
every case the slow motion screw was used for making the coincidence 
perfect ; and as the same precautions were taken in observing the decli- 
nation of the Needle, it is evident that the Magnetic bearings for near ob- 
jects were nearly as good as Azimuths. ‘The trne bearings then of these 
three peaks observed as | have described were 53° 53°98; 44 30 and 112 
39. The latitude of the pass 1s assumed to be 31° 21-04% With these 
data and the position of R&ldang the longitude is found to be 78 8°27; 
and with this longitude and the position of the Needle the latitude ap- 
pears to be Sls 21° 03”. With the same longitude and the position of L. we 
shall find the latitude 31° 21°05% ‘The elevations will be found 
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Needle - - - 3.47.40 15.492 e Afean 15,516 
I, - - - - 2. 49.00 15.499 


(c) Childing Kona Pass. This station is fixed from the Magnetic bear- 
ing of Raldang combined with the protracted latitude. These are 208° 54° 
and 31° 37°16.° The longitude of the Pass is found to be 78° 27° 27 and 
from the observed angle of elevation the height is deduced to be 12,800 
feet. 


(d) Hangarang Pass. Similar Data. ‘The bearing of Raldang 200° 167 
‘The protracted latitude 31° 47°34.” The longitude is found to be 78° 30° 
50.° The elevation from an angle of 3° 04° 107 14.710 feet above the sea. 


_() Tashigang. Similar Data. Bearing of Rildang corrected for decli- 

nation 215° 51. Protracted Latitude of place of observation 31° 50° 05% 
Angle of altitude 2° 57° 50% Results—Longitude 78° 39° 12% LElevati- 
on 12,874 feet. | The latitude of the place as derived from observation was 
31° 49° 54° but as il is close under the great Peak Pairkyil a projection of 
which has an altitude of 19° or in feet 10,000 nearly, I have allowed my- 
self to increase the latitude 114 by which means its place is less distort- 
ed in the protraction than it otherwise would he. The Peak is to the 
north of the station and the effect of its attraction must have been a di- 
minution of the latitude. 


5. From the five positions of which the above details are given one or 
two others are obtained in a still less direct manner. At Shipki a small biee 
of 118 feet G inches was marked by well defined signals, and the angle which 
it subtended ut a point on the ridge above, was measured by a Theodolite 
well levelled and found to be 31° 40%, 30° 20°, 29° 50%, mean 30° 30% "Fhis 


gives 12,850 feet, as the horizontal distance of theridge. On thislineasa base 
“GE 
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the great snowy Peak Parkyil was determined. The two observed angles 
were, on the ridge Gl 27% at Shipki 95° 1-, concluded angle 23° 32% From 
these observations the distance of Parkyfl appears to be (from Shipki) 
28,270 feet which with its bearing 353° 11° gives a difference of latitude of 
4°37°7 and of longitude 47°. The difference of elevation deduced from the 
observed angle of altitude (23° 9° 48°) is 12,036 feet. The latitude of Parky4l 
is then 31° 53° 17° 7. 


Again from the Hangarang Pass the bearing of this Peak was found to 
be 62° 48° correcting for the declination of the needle. The difference of 
Jatitude being 343° 2, the difference of longitude is found to be 13° O41, 
giving the longitude of Park yal 78° 43°54”, and that of Shipki 78° 44° 41~ In 
the same way the difference of elevation was found from the observed an- 
gle of altitude (5°56) to be 8021 feet giving for the absolute elevation of 
this peak above the sea 22,73] feet, and for that of Shipki 10,095 feet. 


6. We may now compare the above result of longitude with that given 
by the Chronometer. The rate from Kotgerh to Dadé 27 days, is seen to 
be 7° 24° losing. At Shipki during four days halt it was 8° 52°; the mean 
of these is 7° 9° nearly. Adopting this as the most probable rate from Dé- 
da to Shipki we have 955° 3 as the error on mean time under the Ist 

‘Meridian of the Survey (77° 28° 30°) 15th October. The difference be- 
tween this result and the actual error at Shipki (15 08" 1) is 5° 12%, B=" 18° 
J2° giving the longitude of Shipki 78° 46° 42~ or nearly 2 more than the 
‘above; the same calculation applied to the returning observations would 
give a still more erroneous result 78° 53° 10° or 84° more than that dedac- 
ed from Parkyil. © The change of rate in the watch, which was greater 
than I had ever known it in the same period, prevents my placing any con- 
fidence in either of these results. The detail will have its use if it inspire 
- a cautious dependence on Chronometers, and a salutary suspicion of their 
results under the most favorable circumstances. | No watch that I have 
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ever seen or read of, had a juster title to confidence than this one; [ mean 
judging from its previous performance, 


7. A few particulars more remain to be noted, on Lapcha Pass, the bear- 
ing of ParkyGl Peak was observed 130° 54° Cor. for declination 133° 49° 
The protracted latitude of the Pass (from Skalkar) was 32° 02° 56° from 
these data we obtain the longitude of the Pass 78° 32°07”. Some mistake 
committed in observing or recording the angle of altitude prevents its be- 
ing used. But from the Snowy Peak Rishi Gangtang (fixed by protraction) 
and having an elevation of 21,229 feet, as observed from Tashigang, the 
elevation of this pass would appear to be 13,468 feet. The angle of altitude 
was 2° 39° 50° feet. This result is in some measure confirmed by the angle 
of altitude of the Pass observed at Skalkar combined with the protracted 
distance and elevation of that place, 


8. In the Survey of the Rovre an excellent Theodolite was used for the 
bearings, distant points being freely used as cheeks on the protraction. The 
distances were determined by Time. Such a method will be thought per- 
haps loose and inaccurate and so no doubt it is; but when it is borne in 
_ mind that such is the rugged nature of these roads that in whatever manner 
the measure be taken, it will require to be reduced from = toi before it can 
be used for protraction, and that this reduction must depend entirely on es- 
timation, there will appear little cause for preferring (except on the score 
of convenience, any of the three methods which 1 have been in the habit of 
employing during my labors in these mountains, viz. Perampucator Mea- 
SUREMENT, Pacine, or Time. J] may also add that I had well exercised 
myself in the number of paces which 
every quality of path, and that this number was always inserted in the field 
book at the time, as was likewise the reduction of the road line to the 


may be taken within the minute, on 


straight one for protraction. 


Ze 
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_ 9. With regard to the elevations expressed in the Szcrrow a few of them 
rest on Trigonometrical measurement as (already detailed), the others are 
deduced from the following Table of Observations made of the temperature 
of boiling water. The Thermometer I used was the largest precurable ; 
it had a seale of 40° to an inch. The boiler was a copper vessel about twelve 
inches in height and two in diameter. It was provided with a falge bottom 
ata heicht of three inches above the lower one. This was pierced with holes 
and the water poured in till it reached to about three inches above it, The 
thermometer was then placed in it so that the bulb was fully covered with 
water. The reading was made with the assistance of a magnifier of about 
five or six inches focus which was held quite out of the reach of the steam, 
the vessel being always open and the steam quite unconfined. I hadfound - 
‘that any thing held over the mouth of the boiler even though it did not half 
close it, had the effect of raising the temperature. But by boiling in the 
manner I have described I had very consistent results. It will appear 
perhaps a matter of regret that | had not the Taermometricat Barome- 
ter described by Ancupeacon Woouuiaston. This Instrument however is 
not made of snflicient extent as yet to comprehend within its range the 
boiling poimts given in the following Table> Imean without using the me- 
thod of boiling and tapping as described by the inventor. This method 
would have been of less easy application in a journey hurried as this neces- 
sarily was from want of supplies, than in the easier Journies through civiliz- 
ed Europe. I can think of nothing which the common Thermometer 
wants to render it perfectly adequate to these measurements, beyond some 
enlargement of its scale, and a division into inches and decimals by a ver- 
nier. One-fourth or even one-fifth of an inch to each degree would be am- 
ply suflicient. 


10. In the following ‘Table I have added a column shewing the corrected 
result; the manner of obtaining it will be explained a little farther on. 
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TABLE OF BOILING POINTS. 









“Yemp. Corrected Blew. | "ark. 











Date. Ploee. By, Pt. | of Air. Air. | Yi eg ak 
| Jeet. 
Sept. 27 | Daa, 199.00 67,0 area 
og | Jako, st} 46,0 HSS 
ay | Cave, Head of Rupin, 1,70 35,0 11 826 
30 «| Suowy Pass. (Gonass,) | 157,40 | 36,0 — 16,007 , 
Oct. 1 | Nuri Basn,(novillage,) | 1110 | 45,2 13,755 { Mean of both Observations. 
2 | Snowy Pass, | 187,00 | 
3 | Sangla, Th8,20 o178 
4 | Mebar, La i Lee 
6 | Pari, PUT OM) Tia 
a | Paérbinni, | TE, Bu agc4 
7 Dt Ba 
6 | Mirang, 1 Shes, ty S767 
12 | Dobling, 196,95 OUST 
13. | Namja, 197,25 9140 
15 | Shipki, 15,30) 11,192 
17 | Bed of Setlej, 197 20) 10,005 
18 | Rideo above Shipki, 1H 16,554 | ' 
18 | Shipki, Tuk) 11,192 | Mean of the two 11,180. 
22 | Nomja Jide, 1is.80 ‘8Sd4 
1s 00 12,450 
oa 14,725 | 
OFS tM 12,438 Barley crows at rie heigl 
190,00 10,478 fd {above this, 
199,50 ie | 
104,25 Ligts 450 fect above the river bed, 
197 6) Le ee | a 
15 T1,a12 
197 40 CME , 
Ves “Bi 000 | Excellent Apples grow here, 
108,85 B27 
1os,20 OIF 
ecnie SaiG | | Bed of River, 
202,05 | v7 
SUL ko 720 
21,10 7246 
203,30 G42 
200K, (ko oo , 
0,40 | Id = AD ie 
Me 4 GG Mean of the Observations, 
| SHi.Gu 5270 / 
203,00 il 
10,0 225 About 100 feet above the Ri- 
hy ) 200,40 2013 | [¥en 
» =| Sind, 210,00 tT | 





11. In deducing the Elevations given in this Table I have used the fol- 


lowing comparisons made with the same Thermometer and an excellent 
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Barometer filled with Mercury revived from Cinnabar and well purged of air. 
These correspondences being compared with Dalton's Table of the force 
of steam (Thomson's Chemistry, vol. 1.) give the errors of the Thermometric 
scale, and from them the subjoined little Table is calculated by interpolat- 
ing the intermediate numbers. Using this Table to correct the indications 
of the Thermometer, the corresponding Barometer is taken from Dalton's 
Table, and the height deduced therefrom in the usual manner, correcting 
for the temperature of the air as directed by M. Ramond in calculating 
single observations of the Barometer. Jt is known that without corres- 
ponding observations, the results of Barometrical measurement are likely 
to be erroneous. To this error the method by boiling is also subject. But 
in these climates, where the Barometer is so much more regular in its indi- 
cations than in Europe, this error lies within a less compass. I find froma 
register kept very carefully at Saharanpur that the Maximum annual range 
is only 6 inches and in any one month not more than 4 inches. This error 
cannot then affect the boilings by more than 300 feet in the extreme case, 
and generally much less. But they are subject also to their own error, aris- 
“Ing as well from the smallness of the scale as defect of observation. Every 
precaution was taken to reduce this last within as narrow limits as possible. 
Still I am afraid the error may have amounted in some cases to half a de- 
gree. Jt is hardly credible that both these errors should lie the same way; 
and yet we see that in the Elevation of the Pass something of this kind 
must have occurred, for the result by boiling exceeds that of Trigonometri- 
cal measurement 551 feet. JT need scarcely say that with regard to the pu- 
rity of the water used I was most scrupulous; I find it diffieult therefore to 
understand the above anomaly, unless it be referable to the uncertainty of 


the correction for the temperature of the air. 


ki 
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Table of the Observed Correspondences of the Temperature of Boiling Water with the 





: Indications of the Barometer. 
Observed |Observed ie | aad Bar. redue- Bar, Cor. for Dalton's Tem, Error of Qbad. Bg. Pt. Cor. 
Hg. Pt. | Barometer Barom. | ed foe | Diam. Tube of Steam. | Seale. “Seale. |for error of Seale. 

21 Cn ie Das go eae | 27,70 295 | 245 | 207,56 

o7,a8 | 2641 | #2 | 2633 26.28 205,28 210 | 205.16 

UT to 26.39 71 76-25 | 26,23 203,19 2,06 215,03 

Got) 25,87 woo 25.60) 25.75 24.27 2.24 204,20 

mech b' 2500) ba 25,52 26,47 eae ea | 217 2.64 

aM i>, A) 25,25 rl 26,20 20,15 23,10 | Sa Ste, 14 

AH Ao 71.40 62 4 21,64 24,70 2 3 9.45 202,66 

aes | 2960 | 65 24,66 44.61 20200 205 | 201.94 

204.00) 24,60 Bu 24,01 24,46 =) ti Zbl 201 a9 

198,15 2171 Gu 21 68 21,63 193,89 2,20 195,72 

TAB) V7.0 42 eo | i738 185,90) 2.00 145,95 





Table of the Error of the Thermometric Scale. 
Obsd. BOP Breer \Obsd. BP. Evror, \Otsd. BP. 





Error. 








Ine | 2 oe 107 2 44 306. 2 36 
Iau 2 64 198 a 43 MIF 299 
1s) 2 63 1 2 41 ae 220. 
ol 9 52 NM) a Bat) 217 
Hyd 2 Hl 201 257 210 214 
193 & 50 a2 35 ai 210 
194 249 URS 2 39 212 2 0G 
195 2 47 pole | 2 3 213 3 02 
1p6 2 46 205 220 | 214 l 98 


The full amount of the correction due to the temperature of the air has 
been applied. To obtain the mean temperature of the column, I have cal- 
culated that, at the level of the sea, from the observed temperature and the 
approxumate height, allowing a change of i es every 300 feet of Elevation. 
The correction is obtained by the formula ga Zisvx. H. in which T. is the mean 
temperature and IH, the approximate elevation. 


12. In forming the section, I have been doubtful as to the method I 
ought to follow, whether to give an orthographic projection of the several 
points supposed to throw off perpendiculars on a plane assumed in posi- 
tion, or to constitute the several lines of route the intersections of the 
planes of projection with the surface. Though preferring the former. for 
_ some reasons needless to mention, I have chosen to adopt the latter as 
‘ost conformable to the examples hitherto given of sections. My lines 
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of route are however very short and very variable in direction, a defect of 
this method as applied in this particular instance. In order however to re- 
present the fall of the river I have supposed it to form an orthographic 
projection on the plain ofsection and as this latter is in most cases paral- 
lel to the river's course, it will not occasion any considerable distortion. 
Where however such does occur it is noted in the section. 


13. It now only remains that I should notice briefly the principal results. 
At Shipki the river bed :¢ elevated 10,005 feet ; at Namja JhGila 8554. The 
mean is 9430 which may be considered the elevation of the intermediate 
point. At Spara Wodar again the elevation is 536 feet 5 and at Wongti 
Thala 5299. The mean of these, 5313 is taken as the elevation also of the 
intermediate point. Now the distance by the Map is 60 miles or allowing 
é~ (or the devious windings of a mountain river 70; the fall is 4119 feet, or 
59 feet, nearly, per mile. Again, at Batorah the level is 2161 feet, and at 
Sini 2083 feet; mean 2152, or below Wongtf 3181 feet. The distance 
being 435 (or corrected 62) gives a fall of 51 feet nearly. The present 
survey of the river terminated at Sani bat judging from the analogy of 
other rivers, I infer that it has a further fall of 1000 feet to 1200, before it 
reaches the plains, im a course of about 56 miles. The total fall from Shipki 
would then be about 4400 feet. Captain Webb in his visit to the Niti 
Pass informs us (Journal of Science, vol. ix.) that the bed of the’Setlej has 
there an elevation of 14,024 feet. This is 5494 feet higher than the level 
near Shipki. The course of the river would appear to be about 110miles, so 
that here also the fall is between 50 and 60 feet per mile, At Shipki the 
river has a mean width of about 100 feet ; the depth I did not measure, but 
1 should suppose it to he about @ feet. These data, with the above fall, 
using the Chevalier De Buat's formula would indicate a velocity of about 
ojo feet in the second, or nearly 12 miles an hour; a result certainly too 
high. From Lari to the confluence, the fall of the right branch or Spit 
River is 2541 feet; the distance being 35 miles or corrected as before 38. 
Here therefore the fall is §2 feet 6 imches per mile, A course of 90 or GO, 


— 
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miles above this point reckoning it to have the same declivity, would bring 
its waters under the influence of perpetual frost, 


14. Some differences will be observed between the results given in this 
paper and those contained in the former. They are generally in the eleva- 
tions and have been occasioned by the use of Dalton’s Table which had not 
been seen when that was published ; one or two have originated in revision. 


The Ginas Pass is one of these. 





A Vocabulary of Kandweri and Tariar ( Bhotia) Words. 


English, Kandwert. Tartar. 
Man, Mi, Mi. 
Male, Chanzmi. : 
Female, Chasmi, Mini. 
Father, Apa, * Owzil. 
Mother, Amma, Amma. 
Son, Chanz, Dekliraj, Tabu. 
Daughter, Chime, Chiming, Pomo. 
House, Kin, Kangha. 
Village, Deshang, Hyil. 
Fire, Meh, Meh. 
Bread, Rot, Lotri, Dik. 
Milk, Kherang, —t-= 
Butter, Mar, Mar. 
Salt, Tsa. —— 
Honey, Was. a 
Tea, Cha, Chia. 
Dried Grapes, Dakhang, Gindém. 
Wheat, Jad, Pakhe. 
Barley, Clink, Soa, 


Aaa 





ee —————————<_—E--~=hS hh rtrtC(C;~*~;~:~C~S 


English. 
Meal, 
Cow, 
Bull, 
Ewe, 

an 
Weather, 
He goat, 
She goat, 
Dog, 
Book, 
Paper, 

Ink, 
Pen, 
Pipe, 
Flageolet, 


These two instraments with the 
keys ofa singular fashion, 
flazeolet is double, but the notes are unisons. 


and uncertain. 


English. 
Sword, 
Cloth, (Calico,) 
Broad Cloth, 
Wool (Sheep’s,) 
Ditto (Shaw!l,) 
Tent, 
Water, 


Snow, 
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Kandweri. 
Kankang, 
Sang, 
Damas, 
Khas, 
Halas, 
Khar, 
Aich, 
Bakhar, 
Kio, 
Pishi, 
Pothi, 
Kagli, 
Seahi, 
Kalam, 
Gangsa, 
Bashang, 


Kaniweri. 
Terwal, 
Kapra, 
Porin, 
Shingcham, 
Pashm, 
Tamboa, 
Ti, Thi, 


Pom, Kherang, | 





Tartar, 
Balemg, 
Sangil. 
Mamori. 
Ro, 4. 
Khalba. 
Rabo,  ) Thisis the Shawl 
Rama, . goat, 

Ki. 
Pishi. 
Poti. 
Shigi. 
WNaksa. 
Dingkyo. 
Gangsa. 


Linga. 


steel curiously ornamented and some 
form the personal equipment of a Bhotia. The 
The scale seems irregular 


Tartar. 
Chipsa, 
Ra. 
Namba. 
Shing. — 
Lena. 
Gur, 
Cha. 
Kha, Oman. 





Ice, 
Hoarfrost, 
Stone, 
Mountain, 
Hill, 
Ascent, 
Descent, 
Kast, 
West, 
North, 
South, 
Wind, 
Cold, 
Heat, 
Day, 
Night, 
Year, 
Month, 
Road, 
Bridge of Wood, 
Bridge of | Ropes, 
Musket, 
Knife, 
Gun Powder, 
Eye, 
Nose, 
Tree, 
Field, 

I, 

You, 

He, 
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Sahang, 


Pagallang. 


Rak, 
Rang, 
Dani. 
Tang, 
Chor, 


OE 
a 





Lahn, 
Liskda. 
Jingda. 
Laé, Lya, 
Rating, 
Barsang. 
Gol. 
Batang. 
Cham. 
Tarang. 
Tabak. 
Khar. 
Dari. 
Mikh. 
Stakfsh. 
Botang. 
Rim. 
Geli. 
Kih. 
Nah. 
Ana 


Tartar. 
Chagrim, Kyakba 





Deh. 
La. 


a 


Kyen. 


Thir. 
Sher. 
Hip. 
Chang. 
Laiita. 


———a 





Ninon. 


Sanmori. 





Chayam, Salam. 
Taba. 


PLL ltd] 1# 
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The names of the Week in Kan4weri are Hindi with the termination ang 
affixed. ‘The Months seem to be similarly formed thus :— 


Chiyt, 

Bysakh, 
Jyeth, 
As4rh, 
Siwan, 

~ ‘Bhadon, 

Asin, 
Kartik, 
Mirgsir, 
Pis, 
Mach, 
Phagiin, 


Kandwert. 
Chetrang. 
Besakhang. 
Jestang. 
Ang. 
Sonang. 
Badrang. 
Indramang. 
Kartang. 
Mukhserang. — : 
Ang. 
Mane. 


Phagoonang. 


It is remarkable in the above that the two months in which the Solstices 
occur have the same name, Ang, 


The Numerals in Kandweri and Bhotia are as follows :— 


English. 
One, 

Two, 

“Three, 
Four 
Five, 
Six, 

“Seven, 

‘Eight, 

~ Nine, 


Aandwert. 
Td, 
Nish, 
Sim, 
Jin, 
Gna, 
‘Tuk, 
Siish, 
Thu, 
Scui, 


Bhotia. 
Che. 
Ni. 
Som. 
Ji. 
(sna. 
To. 
Din. 
Gye. 
Zi. 
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English. Kanaweri. Bhotia, 
Ten, Sai, Chi. 
Eleven, Selid, Chokshi, 
Twelve, Sanish, Chooni. 
Thirteen, Sohram, Choksin. 
Fourteen, Sapi, Chabji. 
Fifteen, Sanga, Changna, 
Sixteen, Sorik, Chero. 
Seventeen, Sastish, Chobdam. 
Eigliteen, Sara, Chobgye. 
Nineteen, Sagui, Chifirga. 
Twenty, Nija, Nishi. 

« Twenty-one, Nijaid. —. 
Thirty, Nija Saf. —— 
Thirty-one, Nija Sahid. —__~ 
Forty, Nish Nija. ao 
Fifty, Dhai Nija. as 
Sixty, Sim Nija. a. 
Seventy, Sim Nija Sai. -_— 
Eighty, Pa Nija. —— 
Ninety, Pan Nija Sai, -_— 
One Hundred, Ka. ee 
One Thousand, Hazar. mun be. 


The following sentences will exhibit in a clearer view the total dissimi- 
larity to Hindi of either dialect as well as to each other, 


English. Kaniweri. Bhotia. 
Flow fur is that village? =Nadeshung tetra warak da? 
What is the price of this? Za mallangte? 
Is it cheap or dear? YG méllang cheraditia teang dai! 


Give him a rupee. Jipang ea rapt raning, 
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English. ‘Kandweri. - Bhotia. 
When will you goto Kamri? Mobne terang bite? 
What is this? King cha namangto ? Ting ot 
How far is Girt! Gérfi tetra warak du! Gari cham tagar- 
Is the road good ? Om dam di! Sam pichang ot? 
When shiall I arrive? Tetrang Pigta! Cham la tel? 
How far shall Ifind water? ‘Te warak t pariato? Cham le chu tok? 
Is there much ascent! Tang choras? Kea mongbo? 
When will you goto Leh? —_Lio terang biti? Liro nam dogan? 
What merchandise have Kinondo teta Sowdato? Kyolechangchi chi 
you! | [hoé? 
Will you sell it? Re te yenu ! Te chingane ! 
Come here, Jia je, _ Dira shoh. r 
Go there. Napa bye. Phala song. 
What is yourname? Kin hamang tedfing? Ke min chi! 
Where do you come from? Kinna ham chue! Ke kang nafing? 
How many houses are there Jt Deshang teih kin to? Dih yiilna kangba 
in this village? {cham hoé? 


‘These specimens, scanty and imperfect as they are, will tend to give 
some idea of the nature of the dialects. With respect to the written cha- 
racter in Kanawer I cannot speak with certainty, but im the Bhotia or 
Tartar villages they have the Umma and Sirma characters (or printed and 
written) of Thibet. The ceneral resemblance of the former both in their 
forms and names to the Sanskrit has been noticed. Ihave now before me 
an alphabet (or ka, kha, as he called it) written by the Lama Ring Jing of 
Dabling, and comparing it with that given in Yates’s Sanskrit grammar the 
resemblance is very striking. There are liowever differences, chiefly unim- 
portant ones in the manner of forming the characters. This Lama had a 
book printed in this character, the letters yellow, on a deep blue cround ; 
it was ornamented also with pictures of their gods or heroes, painted with 
very bright and vivid colors but without any idea of keeping or perspective. 


i 
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Information was always sought for (when the time allowed it) as to the 
distances and nature of the road between the different places of note be- 
yond the frontier. The following contain some of the principal particulars 
collected. 


1. Pdrb@mni on the Setlej to Gari (Gertop.)—The particulars given by 
Kissam Das Seyana. 

Parbinni to Richba, 

Richba to Nissang. 

Nissang to Tomba, (no village, fire-wood and shelter.) 

Tomba to Dabling. 

Dabling to Namgia. 

Namgia to Shipki. 

Shipki to Stia. 

Stia to Sherangla, (shelter and plenty of fire-wood.) 

Sherangla to Nagi. 

Nagi to Loxo or Nixo. 

Loxo to Baa Kimon. 

Bat Kimon to Rabzealing. 

Rabgealing to Choxe Chirkang. 

Choxe Charkang to Laling. 


From Laling, Gari is three day’s journey. A high range called Dangbo 
is crossed ; some snow on it; fire-wood scanty. The people beyond Shipki 
are called Jar or Zar and belong to Wassang or Uchang as it is sometimes 
called. Beyond Shipki the road is practicable for horses. Rebgealing and 
Laling are both on the Setlej ; Chaprang is opposite the former ; Miansaro- 
wer is seven days from Chaprang ; Tokbo is the name of the G&ra Pergen- 
hab, Sagtad, Bamtad, Majan, Lidiir, Changtaling, and M4pang, are the 
districts in which shawl wool is chiefly produced. From Chiprang to 
Chingsa (Nflang onthe Jahnavi) six days. A road to Chiangsa also from 
Sangla on the Baspa, 
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» The Lake Ménsarower—Particulars furnished by the Lama Ring 





Jing of Dabling. 


It is from four to seven day’s journey in circumference, according to the 
season, and is called by the Bhotias Mapang. There is asmaller lake near it 
called Lankachu; in the rains they communicate. Out of Mapang proceed 
four rivers towards the four opposite points, 1. Tamja Kampa flows to- 
wards Ussang. 2. Mamjo Kampa towards Parang. 3. Lang Jing Kampa 
(the Setlej.) 4. Ling Jing Kampa towards Ladak. He has seen, he says, 
each of these four rivers, and asserts that each flows from the Lake Ma- 
pang. The Setlej flows through the smaller lake Lankachu. Gangri 15 a 
Snowy Peak near the lake much venerated by Hindus, Jang is the name 
of China, 


3. Shipki to Gara or Gertop.—Particulars by Bali Kam Seyana, of 
Namja. 


1. Shipki to Stia. 


9 Stia to Meyang. 

3. Meyangto Na. 

4. Nito Klokh. 

5. Klokh to Kinipa. 
6. Kinipt to Rakam. 
7. R&kim to Shangsi. 
6. 


Shangsi to Shyang. 


Shyang to Gari three and a half stages—no villages ; high eround tra- 
yersed with much snow. Chaprang is six day’s journey from Gard. Pel- 
dong and Ling are two villages on the road. 


4. Mansarower and Man Tulai.— Chang Ring Jing, a Beopari of Maryiim, 
a village one day's journey from the lake gives the following particulars. 
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MAnsarower is in his opinion a mountain; Mantalai a lake; from the lat- 
ter no river has its exit but from the former four rivers spring, as follows:— 


1. Lang J ing (Setle}) to the West and South. 

®, Tamjok, to the East and North, 

3. Sing Jing between the preceding and flows to Ladak. 

4. Mamjo or Mabjok opposite the preceding towards Gerhwal. Tang- 
shing, Mehshfing, Lodok, Mahjun, Changtaling are the chief districts for 
the Shawl Wool. A Zimpiing or Killedar of Maha Chin (China ?) resides 


at Chéprang. He is of a fair complexion. 
5. Gari to Leh (capital of Ladak.)—Particulars by the above. 


Ko. of days. 


1 4. Efgong, a village of forty houses, level road and passable for 
. horsemen. ‘ 

4 9%. Teshigang, a village of a hundred houses, Gelums or Monks. 

2 3 Dumjok, twenty houses, astream which falls into Sing Jing at Leh. 

2 4. Kolok, a village of eight or nine houses. 

3 4. Koigil, fifteen or sixteen houses. 

5 ti, Mirt, thirty houses. 

4 7. Ripsho, twenty houses. 

3 & Gya, sixteen houses, 

2 9. Miri, eight houses. 

2 (0. Himmi, a hundred Lamas and Geloms reside here. No farmers. 

2 11. Leh, two hundred and fifty to three hundred houses. The Raja 
32 of Ladak resides here. 


Shipki to Chaprang.—Particulars by Chang Ring Jing. 


a 


1. Lopchak, Bank of Setlej, three houses. 
Tia, ditto, cross on boarded Sanga, eight houses. 


i 


3. Myang, opposite (i, e. to Shipki) side of Setley, twenty houses, 
Bbb 
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4. Nas Setlej, halfa day's journey to right, eight houses, 
5. Lak ; Setlej, still farther, four or five houses. 

6. Lakba; Setlej, not a day's journey, four or five houses. 
7. Shangze; Setle, about two miles, nine or ten houses. 
8. Chdéprang, this side Setlej—ford, twenty houses. 


A fort above the town or village. It is built of stone and will contain from 


1500 to 2000 men. The road is practicable for horses. A horseman can go 
in three days; a loaded sheep infive. Ling is two hour's journey beyond 


Chaprang. 


7. Gar (Gertop) to Mansarower. 


_ 1. Taky4, eight houses. 
2. Mensar, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas, ) ‘These are two very long 
3. Chipta, four houses. Pee 
4, Chektng, two houses. 
5. Karlep, six houses. 
6. Turjan, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas. 
7. Mansarower, sixty-four houses, Lamas. 
6. Bekar to Shangze. 


1. Rioh, left bank of Setlej. 
»¥ Foshang, ditto. 

3. Ch&prang, ditto. 

4. Rékam, right bank. 

5. Shangze, ditto. 


Bekar is two or three day's journey from Nissang ; the road crossing a 


very high ridge. 


9. Lari to Kéngri,—Bali Ram Seyana of Namja. 





oo 


7 
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Tabo, a few miles. 

Pokso. 

Dankar, a fort. Muni, a large village opposite. 
Tangti Konj, 

Kiangri, 


Under Dankar two branches of the river unite the Spino and the Lidang 
so called from the Pergunnals they flow through. Beyond Kineri are 
Killing, ‘Talling, and Baro, on the banks of the Spino which is the right 
branch. On the Lidang are Laru, Paling and Rangreh. The Lidang has 
its source in the high range Kangfim La; five day's Journey from Dankar, 
Does not know where the Spino springs from. 


10. Gari to Chéprane.—Same informant, 


bh go 8D 


If. 


Shing Lapcha, 

Tiktag. 

Largtt. 

Peldong. 

Ling. A bridge over the Setlej formed of iron chains. 
Chaprang. . 


Particulars furnished by a Kanaweri Beopari from Leh. 


Chang to Ripsho five day’s journey. 


JKiupsho to Ratoh, twenty day's journey, | 


Rapsho to Leb, ten day's journey, 


Lari to Leh, fifteen day's journey. 


12. Skalkar io Giri.—By a man of Skalkar, 


Changar, (no village,) wood and Water; a cave, 
Bbba 
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®. Sagtad, avillage of three houses. 

3. Champa, village of three houses. 

4, Stnegydl, twelve houses. 

5. SGm Lakhar, (no village,) wood and water. 

6. Bhutpé Ghati, source of Yung Chum which joins the Spiti just above 
Skalkar. 

7. Chakara Chang, no village, encampment, tents black, formed of the 
hair of the yak. 

8. Khaurkhil, no village, water. 

9. Kharkhéim Chang, encampment, no cultivation, 

10. Dikbo; one tent, no wood. 

11, Shang; encampment, twelve or thirteen tents, 

12. Laoche; no village or encampment. 

13. Ziinjiing, two tents. 

14. Kungya; no village or encampment. 

15, Gari, 


At most of these stages wood is not procurable, the only fuel is the dung 
of the yak. Ranglo is twelve day’s journey from Lari. ‘Tangdi, two from 
Ranglo. 


13. From Siingnam in Kandwer there is a route to Munes in Ladak. 
Damakshd is the name of the high ridge crossed. It is said to be covered 
with snow. Munes is three day's journey from the crest and one day far- 


ther is Dankar. 


14. From Nissang also there is a road to Stang and Bekar, two villages 
on the Setlej, between Shipki and Chaprang. This route crosses a very 
high ridge covered, I believe with snow. It leads up the bed of the stream 
which flows under Nissang. 


15. There is a direct route also from Shipki to Skalkar crossing the lower 
part of the Parkyal ridge ; it is represented as both difficult and dangerous. 
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On the Building Stones and Mosaic of Akberabad or 
Agra. 
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By (tne tate) H. VOYSEY, Eso. 





Vo the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 
SiR, 


WE have all heard of the magnificence of the Tajmahal and of the 
precious stones used in its Mosaic; of the robberies committed by the Jhats ; 
and of the substitution of others of inferior value. 


Perhaps an enumeration of the stones used in the structure of this beauti- 
ful Mausoleum, as well as of other buildings in Agra, for the purposes of 
truth and of fixing the proper bounds to our admiration, may not be foreign 
to the scope of the Asiatic Researches, particularly as some of them are ob- 


jects of geological interest, 


The stones composing the main structure of all the public buildings at 
Agra or in its vicinity are of two kinds, sandstone and crystallized lime 


stone or marble, 
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The Fort; the greater part of the Mausoleum of Akber ai Secandra; the 

' dama Mesjid; the gateway, wall, casement and Mesjids of the Taj ; are 

built of the sandstone, The T4jmahal or tomb of the favorite wife of Shah 

Jehan; the Moti Mesjid and some buildings in the interior of the fort are 
built of marble. 


The sandstone is of a disagreeable colour, and from its strong resem- 
blance ata distance to brick, forms a mean and ugly contrast to the brillian- 
cy of the polished marble structures, which are reared on it. It isnot a good 
building stone, decomposing very readily, particularly the slaty kind, which 
contains a considerable quantity of mica and iron. It is remarkable for its 
veiney appearance and for the grey circular spots, of various size diffused 
over its surface. Some of them exhibit the singular appearance of a small 
protuberance or tail like that left ona bullet, when cast in a mould. A ho- 


rizontal and vertical section of one of them, shew that they are spherical. 


This stone is quarried about twenty-two miles west of Agra; at Fattehpur 
Sikri, inthe hill, on which the Mausoleum of the famous Selimshah Chist{ 
is built, This low range runs in a nearly N. E. and S. W. direction and 
the dip of the strata which are very distinct varies from an angle of 25° to 
50°: nearly at right angles to the direction of the hill, ina 8. 8. Westerly 
direction. It is remarkable that a range of hills South of Faitelipur, of the 

: sgme rock, dips in a contrary direction; the precipitous face being to the 
Southward and the di ip to the North lew 


it belongs to the old red sandstone formation of Werner, and is the first 
of his floetz rocks, Mc’Culloch and Jameson, however although not agree- 
ing in the mode or relative period of its formation liaye placed 1 among 
the primary rocks. J] have little doubt that this rock will be found meum- 
bent on granite, as I have invariably found it in the peninstila oi Tudia 
and in other parts of Hindoosthan. Ata place lying between Wirangal, 
the ancient capital of Telingana and the Godaveri, 1 haveseen a rock 
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with exactly similar characters, even containing the grey spherical spots, 
but of rather larger dimensions, The grey sandstone which is also found 
in the buildings of Agra, differs in no respect but colour, from the red, the 
‘passage taking place very frequently both in a gradual and in a sudden 
manner from red to grey, in the same block. I think it probable that this 
range of sandstone forms part of the great sandstone formation of India ; 
on the N, E. boundary of which, are found Fattehpur Sikri, Machkunel, 
Dholpur, Gualior, Kallinjer, Chunar and Rotasgher ; and that it is connect- 
ed to the S. W. with that of Gondwana. 


The crystallized limestone js said to come from Jaypur, but I have not 
been able to obtain any precise information on this point. The specimens 
‘which I have examined, appear to be pure carbonate of lime, of a large rhom- 
boidal grain, effervescing very briskly in acids. I have seen no specimens, 
which contain carbonate of magnesia, although the Hindu images formed 
-of dolomite or magnesian limestone, which are commonly sold in Calcutta, 
are said to come from Jaypur. The Garrah Mandela limestone is a dolo- 
mite of a small grain and more nearly resembles that of the above-mentioned 
images. The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara marble of Italy in the 
purity of its white, and in its containing vrey streaks, ; 


The stones used in the mosaic of the T4j, and of the other buildings, are 
of twelve kinds, including the different species of Calcedony; they are, 


1. The Lapis Lazuli —Lajayerd. 
2. The Jasper—Tamrasang, 
3. Heliotrope. 
| 4. ee ne Cat 
o Calcedony, 
6. Carnelian, 
7. Sardé. 


8. Plasma or Quartz and Chilorite. 
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9. Yellow and striped marble. 

10, Clay slate, 

I}. Nephrite or Jade, 

12. Shelly limestones, yellow and variegated —Sengmiriam: and lastly a 
yellow stone called “Seng tilaf” it is of a golden colour, but I had no op- 
portunity of ascertaining, if it really be a stone.* The whole of these with 
the exception of the shelly limestones, are used in the Mosaic of the Taj. 





Ist. The Lapis Lazoli I am inclined to think is a foreign stone. I have 
not hitherto found it in India. _It is said to come from Ceylon and from 
Thibet. Some pieces which form then pper border of the tomb of Momtaza 
Begam are of a beantiful deep blue colour, containing interspersed crystals 
of Iron Pyrites, which the ancients imagined to be gold. This stone is the 
most rarely used in the Mosaic of the Taj, 


2. The Jasper is blood-red, and of the kind found in the basaltic trap and 
wacken rocks of Hindusthan and in the beds of rivers issuing from them, 


3. Some of the specimens: of Heliotrape or Bloodstone are large and beau- 
tiful, and it is used in great profusion in the.Mosaic. This stone is also 
found in great abundance in the same locality as the Jasper. 


4, 6, 6, and 7, are generally very beautiful, and are franslucent, verging 
on transparent. ‘They are of various shades of red, white and yellow. A- 
mong the Agates aré the ribbon agate, the fortification agate, the tubular 
agate, moss agate or mocha stone and the staragate. ‘The Carnelians and 
Sardés are remarkably fine. These stones are all found in the same locali- 
ties, as the last. The Sone, the Nerbaddah and Godaveri rivers are said 
to produce them in abundance. The great manufacture is at Cambay. I 
once saw a lingam of agate which had been found in the Godaveri, Its 
weight was probably from six to seven pounds, and it was finely zoned. 


* Tt is sald to come from Kemann, 
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8, The Plasma, which appears to me to be a mixture more or Jess inti- 
mate of Quartz and Chilorite, is frequently found in the basalt ond amyg- 
daloid rocks of the Dekhin: its principal use in the Mosaic is to vary tlie 
shades of the leaves of the flowers. 


9, The yellow marble is seen principally in the tombs of Etimad ad Dan- 
lah, the Vizir of Jehangir. His sarcophagus and that of his wife are form- 
ed of solid blocks of it. It is said to come from Guzerat. Not being able 
to procure bits of this or of the striped marble, 1 was not able to ascertain 
their nature. . 


10. The Clay slate appears to resemble that which I have seen from 
Monghir and from the ruins of Gour. It is used in the borders of the Mo- 
Saic as a contrast to the white marble, but takes a very inferior polish and 
is much subject to decomposition. |The large takht of Shahjehan near the 
private hall of audience in the fort, is composed of an entire slate of this 
stone. 


J!. The Nephrite or Jade, I have only seen in the Zenana of Jehangir. 
Jt is of the same kind as that sold in Calcutta in the shape of dagger's han- 
dles, spoons, cups, &c. Some rough specimens of it, which I procured from 
the bazar contained a considerable quantity of tale intermixed, which is not 
an uncommon occurrence in this stone. 


12. The yellow shelly limestone is remarkable for the different species 
of the genus Cardium, which it contains, the ribs and transverse striw of 
that genus of shell being very distinct. The matrix is composed of clay, 
silex and oxide of iron; it is softer than the crystalline yellow limestone 
which fills up the outline of the shells, and consequently takes an inferior 
polish: where it has been exposed to the tread of the naked feet of pilgrims, 
this difference is particularly obvious, the shells being left in relief by the 
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wearing down of this softer matrix, presenting a curious and pretty appear- 
ance. § An easy mode of dissecting this limestone is afiorded by placing-a 
piece of it in diluted muriatic acid, which dissolves the pure carbonate of 
lime of the shells with great rapidity, leaving the spaces empty in which 
they were previously enclosed. The shells are much broken, and I found 
ht difficult to determine whether there are any of the genera Solen or Mya 
amongst them.” 


The shells of the variegated limestone are less distinct, the stone itself 
being more compact and containing enclosed pieces of clay slate: they may 
however be sometimes satisfactorily ascertained to be of the same genus, 
Cardium ; it contains a smaller quantity of carbonate of lime: but the same 
peculiarities from wearing down exist, and it may be dissected with equal 
ease by the aid of the acid. | 


I have been informed that these marbles come from Guzerat but whether 
that is their habitat I cannot tell. From the looseness of their component 
parts, and want of compactness, I think they are tertiary limestones, possi- 


bly of modern origin, like those in the vicinity of Pondicherry. 


The whole of these stones and marbles are said to have been the produce 
of commuted tribute, or to have been received as gifts from tributary pow- 
ers; but the labour bestowed on polishing and giving the exact shape to 
such hard materials, must have been immense, and forms the distinguishing 


feature of this magnificent work. 


A single flower in the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, contains a 
hundred stones, each cut to the exact shape necessary, and highly polish- 
ed; and in the iaterior alone of the building there are several hundred 
flowers, each containing a like number of stones. 


* 1 do pot think these limestones ore at present imported into Agrn: they are procored, for the 
purposes of the artist from the numerous ruined tombs and mesjids with which this disiriot is covered. 
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When therefore the magnificence and beauty of the materials, the size of 
the building and the immense pains and labour bestowed upon the whole 
are taken into consideration; it may be safely averred that it has not its 
equal in the world, 


Iam, kc. 


H, H. VOYSEY, 


Cec? 


WAT. 





Sanscrit Inscriptions. 
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By (Tue tate) Cartan E. FELL. 


With Observations by H. H. WILSON, Esq. See. As. 8. 


THE Society having been some time in possession of various translated 
Inscriptions by the late distinguished scholar Capt. E, Feu, think it due 
to his memory, as well as to the value of the documents, to offer them to the 
public. 


The first of these was found at Garha Mandela; in what situation, is not 
upon record. Capt. Fex.’s intention to furnish the necessary illustrations 
both of this, and of the Inscription at Hansi, having been delayed till the 
papers should be revised for publication, and having been finally disappoint- 
ed by his premature death. The Hansi inscription was copied from a stone 
in the fort, 


The Garha Mandela inscription is remarkable for the genealogy of arace 
of princes who exercised the sovereignty over part of central Hindustan in 
which the enumeration much exceeds that of any inscription yet discovered. 
A very moderate computation will place the origin of the famil y in the com- 
mencement of the seventh century, as if we allow an average of twenty years 
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to the reizn of each of the fifty-two princes prior to Hridaya in IGI7, we 
shall deduct 1040 years from that date, and consequently place the acces- 
sion of Yadava Raja in 627: how far the whole detail ts entitled to confi- 
dence cannot be conjectured, but the latter part of it Is susceptible of con- 
firmation. The fate of Durgavati called Durgetit by Dow 1s related in 
his translation of Ferishta with many mteresting circumstances: she com- 
manded the army against Akber’s general Asoph after her son Vira had 
been dangerously wounded and compelled to quit the field, and when all 
was lost plunged a dagger into her bosom rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, (Dove, ii. 345.) After her death, and that of Vira, the 
principality was temporarily occupied by the Mohammedans, but the in- 
scription confirms what the history only leaves us to infer, that it was not 


at that time permanently annexed to the dominions of the Mogul. 


The inscription at Hansi derives some interest from its assisting in ela- 
cidating the history of Prithu Mai or Pilhaura, as will be noticed in the 
remarks which the Benares inscriptions have suggested. 


The circumstances relating to the discovery of the last named inscripti- 
ons are fully described in the extracts from the report presented by the 
Judeze of Benares to Government, to whose liberality the Society are in- 
-debted for their communication, 


I, INSCRIPTION FROM GARHA MANDELA. 
Salutation to Ganésa. The fortunate Vishnu conquers. 


In the province of Gidha, there was a prince named Yidava Rava, a 
receptacle for the waters of battle; his son was Madhava Sinha, whose 
son was Jaganndtha from whom was _jlescended Raghunétha, whose son 
was Rodranievas his son was Vihéra. Sinha, whose son was Nara Sinnd. 


9 
déva, whose son was Surya-blidnn, whose son was Vasu-déva; from him 
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was Gopalaséhi from whom was descended Bhapdlasahf ; Whose son was 
Gépindiha, whose son was prince Refmbchiniira’ whose son was Suralana- 
ania: whose son wes Haritarasdeve: whose son was Krisbaedeves fon 
whom sprung Jazat-sinha whose son was Mak 5 cntig w nose: son Was Durja- 
na Malla, whose son was Vissskarnn whose son was Pratapaditya, whose 
con rae: Yasas-chandra. His son was Mandéhara- sinha, whose son was 
Goviuda-sinha, from whom was Rama- -chandra, whose son was Karan. 
tha-ratna-séna, whose son was Kamala-r “-hayana, whose son was the prince 
Narabari déva ; Ravi-sinha was his offspring, to whom was born a good 
son named Triblinvanesréya, whose son was Prithivi Raja, whose son was 
Déranti-chandra, whose Son was Rcd ana: sinha, whose son vag Usin. 
stna; his son was Réna-sihi, from whom was descended Tid thandra, 
whose son was Udaya- sinha whose son was Bhénumitra, whose son was 
Bhavani Sdésa, whose son was Siva: sinha whose son was named Haste: 
Yana, whose son Wis Sabala-sinha whose son was Raja-sinha whose 
son was Didiréya, whose son was Gorakuha-d&se, whose s0n was Arjuna- 
sinha: 


aT 
13. To whom was born Sangrama-sahi, who was the fire of general 
destruction to the heaps of his cotton-like foes, and upon the appearance 
of whose majesty pervading the universe, the mid-day sun became as a 
spark. 


14. Wishing to conquer this whole earth, he destroyed fifty-two for- 
tresses, (considered) impregnable, by their ramparts, and bastions equal- 
ling the thunderbolt, and firm on the peaks of mountains. 


15. The son of this gem amongst monarchs was Dalapati of unsullied 
fame, whose renown the lord of serpents (Sésha) was long anxious to chant, 


but whose mouths could not completely accomplish his praise. 


16. Even those (princes) of morose dispositions continually embraced 
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the dust of the feet of (this monarch), whose hands were always moist with 
the waters of charity, (who was) intent on his remembrance of Hari, the pro- 
tector of those in his puwer and the guileless cherisher of his subjects. 


17. His consort, Durgdvati was as prosperity itself to the fortunes of pe- 
titioners, beautiful, as the image of virtue, the acmé (boundary) of the good 
fortune of this earth. 


18. Upon the decease of the Sovereign of the Universe, she installed her 


son, the fortunate Virandr4yana, three years old, in the seat of royalty, 


19. By her own renown, famed in the three worlds, she made this whole 
earth, as it were to change its appearance; by immensely high golden dwell- 
ings, as an unlimited splendid Hémachala, by the heaps. of precious gems 
scattered every where, as a mine of innumerable jewels, and by the herds 
of frolicsome elephants, as possessing innumerable elephants of the lord of 


heaven. 


20. Surely, she who daily presented, steeds. elephants, and millions of 
gold in unbounded charity, eclipsed by these high-famed acts the Vast re- 
nown of the Kamadliena. 


21. Always intent on the protection of her subjects, she herself mount- 
ed on an elephant, in every field of battle, conquering her powerful adver- 
saries, rendered uséless the Lékapélas. 


#2. The fortunate Viran&rdyana of infinite fame, entered manhood: and 
the dignity of this prince, diffased over the world, increased together with 


the portion of revenue requisite to be taken. 


23. In the course of time, a mighty chief was dispatched by Akber, 
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powerful by the riches of the earth, and equalling Arjuna, for the tribute, 
He was disrespected by the prince 

®©{ and 25. Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who made 
the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated his foes 
by his dreadful valour, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his adversa- 
rys' arrows. Durgivati, who was mounted on an elephant severed her own 
head with the seymitar she held in her hand: she reached the supreme spi- 
rit, pierced the sun’s orb (obtained salvation.) 


£0 
96. Chandrasahi, the asylum of the unprotected, the abode of glory, the 
full lamp of the whole of his family, he whose wealth was fame, and the 
offspring Of the prince Dalapati, was crowned (by the people.) 


#7. The females of his enemies quarrel with the trees in the forests: the 
trees first snatch off their garments, then with their thorns seize them by the 


hair. The women consume them with sighs, and observing by the (light of 


the, sun their uncovered bodies, harslily tear off the bark to clothe them- 
selves. 


2s. As the six-faced god, was descended from the consumer of the god 
Sl 
of love, s0 was a son named Madhukarasihi born to this prince. He wag 
of unsullied renown, and a sea of glory acquired inthis world. 


29. By whose victories proclaimed by hasts of people, and accomplished 
by his strength of arm, the eight Dikpalas, are eternally ashamed: by the 
vibrating sound of whose double-headed drums, outvying the roar of the 
newly risen, but arrogant clouds at a general deluge, the exultations of his 
agitated and dispirited foes were silenced. 


+ 
80. His son was the fortunate Prémanirdyana, the accomplisher of 
the wishes of the good, the corporeal energy of the mass of glory of the 
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kshetriyas; the abode of loye; fame itself; the pride of his family; the 
wealth of the virtuous, the art of the Creator, the ocean of good qualities, 


and void of a path for evil. 


31. His foes deprived of their repose by the first acquaintance of the 
light of his shining renown, and separated from their beauteous females, 
unto this day do not quit the mountain caves: and by his increasing troops 
of thousands of dreadful elephants, resembling heaps of clouds and whose 
brows were fragrant with the dew of passion, the mass of hills was either 
humbled or cleft, 


32. In the field of battle, even the proudest monarchs should only be 
forcibly secured. Enmity should not exist: fame should be increased in 
this world, by charity unceasingly practised, There must not be any osten- 
tation. To petitioners their request should always immediately*be granted 
without any enquiry. These are the virtues of princes and these practises 
were proverbial of Prémasihi. 


33. The fortunate Hridayéswara resembling another new vear was the 
son of this illustrious prince; he was the giver of happiness to the just, and 
the glory of his ancestors. 


34. Although he rules over the whole world, yet he particularly cherish- 
es the unprotected; a cloud though raining equally, waters a valley most 
abundantly with rain, 


35. Dy him were presented, and confirmed (by grants) on neat copper 
plates, to the bralimanas, several villages encompassed by delightful groves, 
prond with splendid mansions well inhabited, abounding with pure lakes 
stocked with lotuses ; pleasing from the continued noise in the temples (from 
the chanting of the védas, Ke. &e.) and every where possessing extensive 
(lands) fruitful with every kind of grain. 

Ddd 
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6G. He cherished the whole of his own extended dominion, pleasant, 
from the attachment to the worship of the immnorials, and in which hypo- 


crisy was never know. 


' 87. The universe and every monarch was obedient to the wishes of 
Hridayésa, by whom were inscribed on a wall of gold, the fifty letters, re- 
sembling mighty elephants, 


- 38. Who, when in chace, on foot, slew with an arrow, when springing 
on him, a mighty tyger, with forehead resembling a large dreadful ser- 
pent. 


* 39. Regarding whom this isa saying of Indra; “Oh Arjuna, why are 
“*you dispirited? Oh illustrious immortals! What; do you not know that 
‘this prince Hridaya makes many brahmanas on the earth, equal to Indrat™ 


40. The consort of this monarch was named Sundari, the mansion of 
good fortune, and beautiful as that treasure, Virtue. 


41. Through whom the earth was constantly filled with the enemies of 
the demons, dispelling the cause of the streams of poverty and pain, and 
was always (glutted) with the waters of real charity, with elephants resem- 
bling clouds, and (temples reeking) with streams of fragrant juice. 


42. She cherished virtue by innumerable acts of holy munificence such 
as (causing to be made) large wells, gardens and reservoirs, and by numer- 


ous presents. 


43. She caused this holy temple to be erected, and placed in it the 
(umages of) Vishnu, Siva, Ganésa, Durgé, and the Sun. 


44. Sankara is incompetent to the praises of her, by whom Sridhara 
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(Vishnu) and the other immortals are glorified, and have obtained a holy 
abode, 


45. She ecansed the deities, Krishna, Vishnu, and others, to be continu- 
ally worshipped in this gemple,; by bralimanas specially appointed, by offer- 
ings, banquets and riches innumerable. 


46, The monarch Hridaya conquered greatly through her, who is praised 


for her excessive energy, and resembles the ligt of the moon. 


47, “This account of the race of this prince was framed by the learned 
Jaya Govinda by the order of Sukirtti, a preeeptorof the Mimansa, and 
Vydkarana, and who by lis own docirines conquered logic, and is skilled 
in the whole of the védas and their members. 


48. This temple was built by the skilful artists Sinhasalii, Dayarama, 


49. Written by Sadasiva in the year of the Sumbut wra, 1724, (A. D. 1667, 
on Friday, the }ith day of the bright fortnight of ihe woon of the month of 
Jyeshtha, and engraven by the above artists. | 


II. INSCRIPTION FROM IIANSI. 


Salutation to Devi:—1. Let the enemy of Mura (Vishnu) protect you; of 
incomparable various forms by his mental contemplation of the members of 
Lakshmi. Her countenance a second moon: her arms the branches of the 
Paryuta. The sides of her high and silid breasts the frontal lobes of the 
immortal elephant (of Indra.\ Jn this progressive manner did the hidden 
Sri sappess When produced from the waters of the agitated-cliuurned ocean, 

“Ddd2 
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2d. The prince Pyithivi Raja was born in the race of the descendants 
of the moon: his maternal uacle was named Kirana, an increaser of his 
fame, 

Sd. He was as an autumnal moon, fur an ornagnent to that Grmament, 
the tribe of Guhilanta; and an ocean of those eminent qualities, gravity, 
munificence, and handsomeness. 


4th. Having slain the warrior Hammira who was an arrow to the earth 5 
the king who was a serpent to the riches of his enemies ; acquainted with 
the qualifications of the assembly of heroes, and whose feet were cleansed 
by the contact of the mass of rays from the dindems of kshetriyas being 
er presented to him, possessing pure virtues the strong fortress 
Asiki. | 


5th. Having, for the purpose of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress, 
and having placed his foot on the heads of the armies of his foes, he wag 
as the bestower of their wishes to those overcome by calamity. Travellers 
describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
made and which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth; thus 
exclaimed, “Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and ma- 
jesty.” 

6th. By the new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road 
was finished, near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, &c. and also 
an apartment for the wealth of his enemies. “ Having well considered, I 
* imagine that the celestial tree is Kirana’s, certainly Tryambaka on whose 
‘forehead, the moon appears, conquers in this world: who is another 
“ Yama.” 


7th. But what can be said of the greatness of him, on whose account, 
Vibhishana the lord of demons sent a messenger who thus spoke, “In 


ym 
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* Lankathe prince of demons who has obtained a boon from contemplat- 
‘‘ ing the lotus foot of Rama, the pearl of the line of Raghu, thus contident~ 
“ly and respectfully addresses the fortunate Kilhana divinely seated, 
“ broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed, and who by 
“his unsullied glory has enlightened the three worlds.” 


Sth. “ The object was (the completion of) the bridge intended for bat- 
tle; and we both were in assistance with the warrior chiefs of the monkies 
“and. bears accoutred, day and night, and on which account Rama having 


‘made five cities, presented me with this necklace and you have written on 


‘a leaf signed with your own hand themagnilicence of your cit vi 


Sth. Oh thon hero! Hanuman thus writes, “That you possess wonder- 
“ful valour, and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Raja is 
‘* Rama.” 


10th. “* Being born in the line of Guhilanta, your essential nature is of 
“this kind. In this Kali Yuga, no one is attached to truth or morality.” 


llth. For as Oh hero, when conquering nations, you first slew the 
“ forces of your foes, and then throwing your arms round the neck of their 
‘leader, seated on a mailed horse, held him fast. But it is unseemly to 
‘state all this before you, fur it is improper to detail the beauty, learning, 
‘‘ prosperity, eminence or misfortunes of the great.” 


12th. “By thee, best of Kshetriyas, is possessed strength, enriched with | 
‘‘ splendour (which has) rooted up, and then reinstated (your enemies) and 
“amass of unsullied fame (which shall last) as long as the celestial mov- 
“ing sun shall shine, as long as the winds and firmament, the bs an 
“gea remain,” 


13th. “* What is the use of repetition: listen to spots true words, eAtbees ac- 
“ cept Lanka, or give me safety.” 
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44th. © This’ string of jewels was presented as a respectful gift, by the 
“ocean preserving its own qualities, to the celebrated Rama, preparing to 
“form his bridge.” | 


15th. “And again, Kilavalha born in the tribe of Tada an image of 
“strength, and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the 
“lotus feet of the fortunate Kilhana: his son Upaga was called on the earth 
“ Lakehmana.” 


“96th. “Te was an excellent sage and by lis devotion obtained the 
“abode of the three-eyed God. This fortunate Lakshaana, was aways 


“ihe chief of those of composed minds.” 


In the year of Sumbut 1224, (A. D. 1108,) on Saturday, the seventh of 
the white fortnight of the moni Magha, 





‘TIL. INSCRIPTIONS FROM BENARTS., 


In the beginning of 1823, seven plates of copper with Sanscrit Inseripti- 
ons were found by a peasant at work in a field near the confluence of the 
Berna nalla with the Ganges; they were delivered by him to the Magis- ~ 
trate and forwarded to the Government by whom they were presented to 
the Society; the following is the description of them as conveyed in Mr, 


Macleod’s report of their discovery. 


©The Inscriptions upon the six larger plates bear date 1234 and 1236 
Sumbut (A. D. 1177 and 1179,) and are, | find, formal grants of land in the 
Sanserit language under the seal and authority of Raja Jye Chundra. 


“The seventh plate, of smaller dimensions than the rest, and found ow 
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a subseqnent occasion, but near the’same spot, bears an inscription exacfly 
of a similar kind, but of more remote date; being a grant of land by Sree 
Gobind Chundra (the grand-father of Jye Chundra) dated Sumbut. 1177, 
(A.D. 1120.)” | 


TRANSLATION, 
PROSPERITY. 
Ist. May the pride of Lakshmi, apparent at the commencement of her 
amorous dalliance, and in which her hands, wander over the neck of Vish- 


nu, whose joy is uninterrupted, be the cause of our happiness. 


2d. Upon the retirement into heaven of all other princes Yasdvigraha* 


-a* monarch of the solar race remained : he was_most illustrions and muni- 


ficent. 


sd. He had a son named Mahichandra, whose unbounded fame resem- 
bling the splendour of the moon spread to the regions across the ocean, 


4th. He had ason named Srichandra deva,* who delighted in the rules 
of Government, he overcame the circle of his foes, dispelling the darkness 
which had arisen from the valour of the adverse warriors. By the glory of 
his munificence he dispersed every particle of distress of his subjects and 
by the valour of his own arm he conquered the unequalled kingdom of 
Kanyakubja (Kanoj.) 


Sth. He visited the holy Tirthas* of Kasi,* Kusika’ and Ayodhya‘ and 
by repeatedly bestowing his own weight of gold’ on the brauhimanas he 


stamped the earth with hundreds of scales. 


6th. His son Madanapala, the head gem of monarchs, and-the moon of 





a | 
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* 
his own race was a victorious prince; at the time of his inauguration, the 
dust (sin) of the Kali Yuga was cleansed by the waters from the jars used 


in the ceremony. 


7th. Whenever lie proceeded forth on his conquests, his wild elephants 
resembling huge mountains in their height, caused the globe to sink through 
the monstrous pressure of their steps; thus the palate of the serpent Sesha” 
being pierced by the jewel in his head, compelled him to vomit streams of 
blood, forcing him from the trituration, to hide his crest within his own 
breast. 


Sth. As the moon was produced from the ocean" so from Madanapala 
was descended Govinda Chandra; he was a prince of such vast strength, 
that by the grasp of his mighty arm, he was able to restrain an elephant of 
the kingdom of Navarashtra.” He possessed cows giving streams of the 
richest milk. 


9th, His herds of elephants could never meet with equals for combat 
in three regions (the north, south and west) they therefore roved to the 
quarter sacred to Indra” (the east) seeking for Airavata." ‘They were like 
warriors secking for their adversaries. 


10th, From him was descended Vijaya Chandra, a monarch as famed 
for subduing sovereigns, as Indra" for clipping the wings of the mountains. 
He caused the affliction of this globe te be washed away by the streams of 
tears from the eyes of the wives of Hammira," who was the abode of wan- 


ton persecution to different realins. 


Mth. His fame, free from all restraint, surmounted as in play the three 
worlds, and the magnanimity of his well-known renown has been described 
hy the poets. partaking of the nature of the steps of the god Trivikrama,” 


his fame has cansed dread to the demon Bali, 
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12th. When he moved forth to subdue the earth, bounded by the ocean, 
‘the whole globe as if distressed by the heavy pressure of his mighty aud 
mad elephants, seemed from the mass of dust thrown up by the bodies uf 
prancing horse as seeking an asylum at the feet of Braluma. 


13th. The son of this monarch of wonderful powér is Jaya Chandrat® who 
resembles N&rayana descended on earth in the race of kings for the pur- 
pose of upholding the globe: princes desirous of averting the dread of con- 
tinued imprisonment, throw aside all duplicity, abhor the thoughts of war, 
and with tranquil minds court his favor. 


14th. When he prepares (for conquest) should the lord of serpents” whose 
strength is depressed by the firm weight of the juice flowing from the tem- 
‘ples of the strings of his elephants like immense streams of aritated moun- 
tain rivers, being overcome by exertion, forget to seize the rim of the ¢ircle 
formed on the back of the tortoise by the friction (of the mountain Man- 
daray and on which play the thousand breaths from all his humbled hoods, 
he would be totally deprived of sensation. 


His, Jaya Chandra’s feet, are worshipped by the whole circle of Rajas, 
by the favor of the feet of Sri Chandra-déva, a mighty prince, emperor of 
‘eimperors, who by his own arm attained the sovereignty of the fortunate 


cele of Kanyakubja, By the favor of the feet of the fortunate Mada 


na-pala, a mighty monarch, a king of kings. By the favor of the feet of Sri 
‘(Govinda Chandra-déya, a mighty sovereign, emperor of emperors, the lord 
of steeds, the possessor of vast elephants, the ruler of men, the monarch of 
‘three empires, the equal to Vachespati** in knowledge of various sciences. 
By the favor of Sri Vijaya Chandra, a glorious prince, ruler of kings, the 
‘lord of steeds, owner of mighty elephants, monarch of men, the sovereich 
‘of three empires, equalling Vachespati in knowledge of various scién- 


‘ces. He the fortunate Jaya Chandra, the victorious, the fe mighty sowihig 
Eee 


‘ 
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the emperor of emperors, the lord of steeds, the possessor of vast elephants, 
the ruler of men, the sovereign of three empires, the equal of Vachespati 
in the knowledge of various sciences, thus commands, causes to be made 
known, and decrees to all the inhabitants, to the headman, to the wife of 
the headman, to the young prince, to the minister, Officialing priest, door- 
warden, commander of troops, to the keeper of the treasure, the magis- 
trate, physician, and astronomer, to those belonging to the female apart- 
ments, to the chief amongst the elephant keepers, horse keepers, bird 
catchers, and of those who dig in mines, to cowherds, and to shepherds of 
the undermentioned villages. Be. it known to ye all, that on Sunday, the | 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the moon of ihe month Pausha, in the 
year 1234, of the Sambut wra (Anno Domini 1177) when the sun was to the 
north of the equator, I, Jaya Chandra, having first bathed in the Ganges, at 
the holy city of Varanasi and having offered water in the prescribed man- 
ner, to the mantras, to the deities, holy saints, mortals, to the Bhutas,” and 
to the classes of Pitris;” having also paid homage to the sun, whose glory 
dispels all darkness ; having worshipped the deity whose crest is a portion of 
the lord of plants” (the moon); having performed adoration to Vasudéva™ the 
nourisher of the three worlds; having made offering of an oblation of rice, 
milk and sugar to fire; have in order to increase my own virtue as also to 
add to that of my parents, bestowed on the fortunate Rau Rashtradhara 
yerma” kshetriya, (of the lineage of Vatsa, and of the five families of Bhar- 
gaya, Chyavana, Apnuwan, Aurva and Jamadagnya,) grandson of the most 
noble Thakkur Jagaddhara, and son of the most illustrious Thakkur Vi- 
dhyadhara, the undermentioned villages ; having given a grant to that effect 
as long as the sun arfd moon shall exist, viz. on the opposite side of the 
river Devaka (Saryu) the villages of Laualli, Sarava, Tatalia, Nangama and 
Dakshapali, inthe Pergannah of Ambee alli,** dependant on Dhawaharadiha, 
together with all land and rivers therein; all mines of iron and salt, all fish 
ponds, ravines and barren lands, hills, forests and hidden treasures, also 
all plantations of Madhuka” and mango trees, gardens, clumps and grasses 
of every description which may come within observation, including every 
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thing above and below, free (from all claims) in every direction, as far as 


the boundary lines extend. 


(Here follows a mantra which appears to instigate the bestowing of gifts 
according to the individual's ability. I however am unable to explain it.) 
On the subject of the mantra are the following couplets: 


Ist. He who accepts land and he who gives it are both performers of a 
virtuous” deed, they both assuredJy obtain heaven. 





2nd. Oh Purandara,” the conch, a throne, an umbrella, noble steeds, 
and fine elephants are the signs of having bestowed land, they are the re- 


ward, 


Srd. Rama Chandra thus solicits all those monarchs who may reign” in 
future (that is, after him,) ‘““ Bestowing of land is the common road to virtue 
amongst princes; do ye all practise it accordingly during your reigns,” 


4th. “When my race may become extinct, let whoever may be the mo- 
narch, to him do I join my hands requesting he will not set aside this grant,” 


sth. “This earth has been enjoyed by Sazara™ and numerous other mo- 
narchs to whomsoever the soil at any time belongs, to him at that time be- 
long the fruits of it,” 


Gth. “ He who forcibly seizes a single cow, a single swarna, or even a 
“ single finger's breadth of land given in a present, dwells in the infernal re- 
‘gions for a period of fourteen Indras."™ 


7th. “ A depriver of land bestowed in gift cannot expiate his offence by 

digging one thousand tanks, or by the virtue which results from the per- 

formance of an aswamedha;” not even by presenting ten millions of cows,” 
Eee? 
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bth. “ He who, seizes land which has been given by another or by himself - 
becomes a maggot in ordure, and sinks, taking with him his ancestors.” 


Sth. “A bestower of land resides in paradise sixty thousand years, but he 
who seizes it, as ulso he.who allows the seizure, resides in hell for the same 
period.” 


© 10th. “The wise have said that poison is not to be considered as poison, 
but they have determined that the property of the priests is (he real poison, 
which if taken destroys sons and grandsons, whereas poison annihilates 
only him who swallows it,” 
11th. “A seizer of wealth which has been offered to the gods, and a seizer, 
of property bestowed on Brahmanas are reborn black serpents, and reside 
in the holes of withered trees, in forests. void of a drop of water.” 


12th. “ Whatsoever donations (and they cause virtue, prosperity, anil re- 
nown,) have been presented by former sovereigns, must be considered 
when once given as ejected food; what holy man would ever take them 
back?” 


-43th. “The dominion over this earth resembles the play of the winds and 
clouds. The enjoyment of one’s faculties is only for the moment; the life 
of mortals is to be compared to a drop of water on a blade of grass. Faith 
is the best friend in the attainment of bliss.” 


“This copper plate is inscribed by the renowned Thakkar Sripati." May 
there be happiness and great prosperity. 


= 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


: 1. Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu and goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
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2. In the Oth volume of the Asiatic Researches mention is made by Mr, 
Colebrooke of a grant of land made by Jaya Chandra Raja of Kanoj, Tt 
was inscribed on a plate of copper, a transcript of which was presented to 
him by a Pundit named Sarvaru trivedi, who stated that he had heen eni- 
ployed in decyphering it: the original is in England: the first name in the 
ancestral line as decyphered by Sarvara is Sripala, whose son was Mahi 
Chandra. The six plates have been examined in a most attentive manner, 
and no construction which could possibly be forced could tend to fix the 
term “Sripala” as the head of the genealogical list: indeed the term is 
not even introduced epithetically which often is the case ; we may therefore 
reasonably infer that the Pundit did not pay attention in making his trans- 
cript: another mistake also. occurs regarding Vijaya Chandra-déva: which 
will be mentioned in a note on the same: with these two exceptions the list 
of royal names in the grant mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke corresponds: 
with that of the present grant. In a grant found at Khara, Yasopila is 
mentioned as conferring a gift of land in Sumbut 1093(A. D. 1037) is he 
the same with Yasovigraha? 


. 4. The purport of the 4th and Sth stanzas corresponds most exactly 
with that given as the creat: character of Sri Chandra-déva by Sarvaru: 
trivedi, 





4. Mr. Wilson in a note toa passage in the preface to his Sanskrit dic- 
tionary advances asa mere etymological speculation, (when determining 
the date of the composition of the Viswaprakasa, a lexicon by Mabeswara. 
descended from Sri Krishna, physician to Sahas4nka, king of Kanoj,) that. 
Sahasanka may possibly bea title of this Sri Chandra-déva, and wishes that 
the original of the passage inserted in the 9th vol. of the Researches by Mr. 
Colebrooke could be examined, Mr; Colebrooke reads, “‘ which realm (Ka- 
no}) he Sri Chandra-déya acquired by his own strength.” The passage on 
the plate now transcribed is this, “ Sri Madgadhipuradhi rashtramasamam. 
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dorvikramen4rjitam,” literally, “the unrivalled kingdom the fortunate Ga- 
dhipara (Kanoje,) was gained by the valour of lis arm.” 


5. Any holy spot; but more particularly places of pilgrimage situated on 
the banks of the Ganges. 


6. Benares. 


7. Theriver Kusi (Koosi)in Bahar; Satyavati, the sister of Veswancha, 
was married to Richika, a holy saint. Richika had prepared an oblation 
which he had consecrated with mantras: when he went to bathe, Satyavati 
gave part of it to her mother, and her mother in return gave her some food 
she had prepared. Satyavati brought forth Jamadagni, but she herself was 
transformed into the river Kausaki (Koosi.) 


8. The modern Fyzabad in Oude, 


9. ‘The ceremony of being weighed with gold and then distributing the 
amount amongst the Brahmanas was common to Hindu princes in former 
days. The ceremony is termed Tuladan and His Highness the Raja of 
Tanjore in 1821, was weighed in this way, and afterwards gave away the 
amount in charity, at Benares. |©Mohammedan princes were also weighed 
in the same way with all the paraphernalia of royalty on the Noroz. In 
the Tozuk Jahangiri written by Jehangir himself is an account of his being 
weighed. The Mohammedans however did not distribute the amount, as 
the crown jewels always formed a portion of the valuables against which 
they were weighed, 


10. ‘Sesha is the lord of serpents, the earth is upheld by resting on his 
hoods. The Hindus suppose that all serpents have a jewel of inestimable 
value in their crest which accounts for this forced description. 
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11. The moon is descended from the ocean of milk. A ray of glory from 
the eye of the holy saint Atri, was so effuleent, that the eastern quarter could 
not endure it: it was accordingly thrown into the ocean where it became the 
moon. When the gods and infernals churned the ocean for the liquor of 
immortality, the moon was one of the fourteen inestimable gems produced. 
In Hindu mythology Soma, or the moon, is a male deity; the legend is fully 
detailed in the Mahabharata, 


12. Navarashtra a country in the south of India mentioned in the chup- 
fer of the Mahabharat detailing Sahadéva’s conquests, 


13. Indra is the protecting deity of the eastern region, 


14, Airavata ; the name of Indra’s elephant; he was produced from the 
ocean of milk when churned by the gods and infernals. (See note 11th.) 


15, The whole of this verse is a play on words: the effect is lost in the 
translation. The hills in former days were supposed to have wings, and to 
amuse themselves by flying about, reducing to powder all countries in which 
they might alight. Indra in order to preserye the world from atter des- 
truction, clipped their wings with his thunderbolt, and fixed them in their 
present positions, excepting the mountain Mainaka which took refuge in 
the ocean. 


16. Hammira, a king of Sakambhari, or Mewar. He was by this a great 
tyrant. Mention is made of him in an inscription dated 1220 of the Sum- 
_ but wra (Anno Domini 1163,) by Col. Wilford in his essay on Vikramaditya 

and Salivahana, 


17. Trivikrama, a name of Vishnu; it signifies “three steps or paces,” 
The demon Bali had forcibly taken away the kingdom of the deities; Aditi, 
the mother of the gods, at the j injunction of her husband Kasyapa, fasted 
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for twelve days, ‘and from that hely action Vishnu was generated: after ihe 
subversion of the celestial kingdom, Bali, attended by Sukra, his officiating 
family priest, was performing a great sacrifice on the banks of the Narmada 
at a place called Bhugu-kaccha, the moderna Baroach, Vishnu having tak- 
en the form of the dwarf (his fifth incarnation) went to the spot and begged 
for alms. appearance was so eflulgent that those employed suspended 
all action, wondering who he could be, some saying that fire had bonor- 
ed the ceremony; others that it was the sun himself, &c, &c. Vishnu 
commenced a recital of the Sam-vyéda; Bali exclaimed that he must be a 
holy Brahmana and demanded his wishes; the dwarf said all he required 
was as much earth as he could encompass with three strides. Bali thought 
this a curious request, he however granted it, and when about to seal the 
promise with a vow, Sukra forbade him, telling him that he recognized 
Vishnu; Bali however still determined to fulfil the promise, and Vishnu in 
three strides passed over the whole earth: Bali will be Indra in the eighth 
manwantara. 


18, Jaya Chandra was king of Kanoj and Benares. Mr. Colebrooke 
in the 9th volume of the Researches makes him the same as Vijaya Chan- 
dra, This is evidently wrong from the express statement that he was born 
from Vijaya Chandra: Jaya Chandra went on a pilgrimage to Sinhala 
‘(Ceylou) and received from Virabhadra, king of Sinhala, (whom by the by 
he conquered) a most beautiful female: Prithivi raja (commonly called 
Pithaura) the last prince of the Chauhan dynasty, already enraged at 
Jaya Chandra from a supposed assumption of having undertaken a sacrifice 
-at which Prithiyi raja onght to have been allowed to preside, was exaspe- 
rated at this, and a Jong and bloody war took place between the parties : 
this lasted until Anno Domini 1192, when Sahebuddin invaded the dom- 
nions of Pithaura: Jaya Chandra entered into a league with the invader, and 
“Pithaura was slain in desperate battle fought on the plains of Thanesar. 
‘The alliance between Sahebuddin and Jaya Chandra did not last long, for 
‘in the, year 1194 a. great battle was fgught between them near Etawa in 


va, 
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which Jaya Chandra’s army was totally routed ; he himself-was obliged to 
fice, aad in attempting to cross the ganges in a small boat, was drowned. 


19, Sesha; to understand this passage it is necessary to suppose the 
large mountain Mandara fixed on the back of a tortoise and pulled back- 
wards and forwards by two Opposile parties, thereby making an indenta- 
tion on the tortoise’s back: the story to which the passage alludes is thus 
told:—The earth rests’ on the hoods of the serpent Sesha, beneath whom, 
at a considerable distance, is the Kurma, or tortoise; when the monntain 
Mandara was removed into the ocean by the deities and infernals in order 
to churn for the amrita or liqnor of immortality, it sunk : they were sorely 
afflicted and Narayana from confpassion having assumed the form of a tor- 
toise uplifted and supported it. The gods and infernals then using Vasuki 
as a cable, churned the ocean, with the mountain Mandara, the continued 
friction of which, indenting the part of the tortoise’s back on which it rest- 
éd, caused a rim. 


~ 20. The preceptor of the gods; he is the son of Angiras, 

21. A particular class of demi-gods. 

22. The manes of ancestors, 

23. The moon js named Oshadhipati, “the lord of plants (annual,”) 

24, Vasudéva, a name of Krishna. 

25. The grant was made to one of the Rajputra tribe, as is fully proved 
by the term Varma peculiarly applied to that tribe. This js in direct viola- 
lion of every precept; for all grants of land ought to be made to Brah- 


Manas exclusivel ¥y. Jt must be supposed in order to obviate the apparent 
Frr 
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incongruity that Rashtradhara was of the race of Brahmanas termed Zamin- 
dar Brahmanas, whoare looked on as inferior Brahmanas. ‘They are alse 
termed Bhumihara Bralimanas. ‘The present Raja of Benares, Udita Nara- 
yana, is one of this cast; they are considered both as Rajputras and Brah- 
manas, and in their former capacity are allowed to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment which, as Brahmanas,exclusively, they could not. 


26. Perhaps the province of Amodah on the north bank of the Saryu? 


27. Bassia latifolia ; the fruit of which affords a spirituous liquor. It is 
often used as a condiment by the natives, in their food. 


28. This verse is inthe Mitakshara of Vijnyaneswara. Mr. Colebrooke 
suggests the age of the Mitakshara to be above 500 and within 1000 years. 
The verse is quoted by the author of the Mitakshara, but anonymously. 


29. An epithet of Indra; the conch, umbrella, &c. are the insignia of 
royalty. 


30. The whole of this verse, as also the whole of the Sth verse are lite- 
ratim the same as two verses on a plate of brass found at Chitradurg, con- 
taining a grant of land by a king* of Vidyanagara conferred Anno Domini 
1395. Many of the Pandits at Benares have also assured me that the same 
verses are to be found on-an ancient copper plate, being a grant of land by 
the famous Rama Chandra, king of Ayodhya. This plate was found at 

‘Ramkota in the very center of the modern city of Fyzabad, some centuries 
ago, and by which, as they relate, the Mohammedan Emperor restored land 
which his generals had seized. 


. _ The same stanzas are also on plates of a grant made by Buccaraya, price 


* Doewul roy! 


*«, 
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ef Vidyandgardated Anno Domini 1409. They were seen at Nidigal and 
Goudja: they also are found on the plates" preserved at Conjeveram and ina 
grant of land found at Tanna, 


31. Son-of Vahuka, a great princes when Vahuka died, his queen wished 
to ascend the funeral pile with him, but the Muni Urva, aware that she was 
pregnant, would not allow her. The other wives of Vahuka in spite admi- 
nistered poison to her; the wished. for effect failed, and when a*‘son was 
born he was named Sagara “ born with a portion of poison in him.” ‘The 
legend is in the 9th section of the Bhagawat, also an account of his numer- 
pus sacrifices, Kc, 


32. A whe of time embracing seventy-one revolutions of the four yu- 
gas or ages, =" 

33. The sacrifice of a horse, a most royal and expensive ceremony per- 
formed by the ancient Hinda Rajas. It is reckoned so virtuous an act that 


the crime of slaying a Brahmana can be expiated by its performance. 


“84. Tam not exactly positive as to the true interpretation of this very 
material point as to who was the inseriber of the plate; the sentence con- 
tajns an uncommon expression or two. : 





The six large plates were found near the conflux of the Varana (a small 
stream running past the north of Benares) with the ganges. They are gene- 
rally in size about twenty inches by sixteen. A thick iron ring goes through 
‘the upper part to which is attached a bell-shaped seal; in the centre is the 
name of Java Chandra and ‘above the name an image of Ganésa, below the 
‘namea conch, The inscriptions on the plates are ssastly similar, only 

Fir? 
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differing in the name of the villages. One of them also has Sumbut, 12564 
two years posterior to that of whith this is a transcript. 


The small plate is a grant of the village of Kavanda-gram in the Pergun- 
nal of (or dependent on) Ambulila-pattala, to a Brahmans named Vasish- 
tha Sarman. It bears date Sumbut, 1177, (or A. D. 1120.) The villare 
was bestowed by Sri Govinda Chandra, a king of Kanoj; he was father of 
Vijaya Chandra and grand-father of Jaya Chandra by whom the grant of 
land dated A. D. 1177, was made. 

The exordia and contents of the whole of the plates are exactly similar, 
excepting the dates, names of villages, donor and donee’s names. , 





Historical Remarks on the preceding Inscriptions by the Se- 
cretary. 


Tne Inscriptions now presented to the Society, and other authorities, to 
he met with for the most part in the preceding volumes of the Researches, 
enable us to form a tolerably satisfactory idea of the series of princes who 
reigned at Kanoj and Dehli, in the period that intervened between the first 
aggressions of the Musselmans and the final subversion of the native states 
in the upper parts of Hindustan. 





‘The present inscriptions relate to the dynasty af Kano}, which ter Th 
ed with Jaya Chandra, the last of the series, in 1192. The names may be 
thus recapitalated, assigning to them the dates which we may venture safe- 
ly enough to compute from those of Govinda Chandra and Jaya Chandra, 


as ‘specified in their grants, and that of Vijaya ¢ Chandra i im another place, 
(A. R. ix. 442.) . 


Ahead 
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Yasovigraha, = - s 2 + = - = - = ALD. to%H 
Mahi Chandra So sr eer oS gis 
CUhandra-déva, <= - - - e os 2. 2S LS.) (O79 
Matlanapila, =. 20. ew ee 2 SS ee 1088 
Govmaida’ Chandra, ~~ 6. Sere ea 
Vroya wuandray Wel aa oa e  aee 
vaya Clrandra;? 35 2 he Le ee 1168 


The length thus assigned to these reigns averaging 24 years, is founded 
on what appears to be the actual duration of the three last, although Jaya 
Chandra met with a violent death. Thus amongst the present inscriptions, 
is one recording a grant by Govinda Chandra which is dated in Sumbut, 
1177, or A. D. 1121, the others are dated 57 years subsequent or A. D, 1178 
giving that interval for the two reigns or 28 for each, whilst the reign of Jaya 
Chandra himself was not terminated till 16 years later or 1192. Supposing 
therefore the reign of Govinda Chandra to have commenced only one year 
prior to the year of his grant, the total period of the three reigns is 72 years 
or 24 each; one of these also as observed being cut short by a casualty, it 
is not extravagant to suppose that the preceding reigns averaged a similar 
duration, and that the dynasty commences at the date assigned to it: a pe- 
riod quite compatible with the rise of anew ruling power in that part of 
India which appears to have been the scene of its subsequent ascendancy, 


There is nothing that furnishes any information relating to the country 
over which the first named prince Yasovigraha ruled: the late Col. Wilford 
speaking of Jaya Chand designates him as a Rathore Rajput apparently on 
the authority of a Hindi popular treatise, the Prithu Rai Cheritra. This 
is in harmony with traditions current still in Rajputana which derive the 
present Rajas of Jodhpur, who are of the Rathore tribe from the last 


‘princes of Kanoj: many of the leading fendatories or Thakurs of Ovdy- 


pur and Jaypur are also Rathores. If we can suppose, which is not im- 
probable, that the country generally west of the Jumna and south of Aj- 
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mere or Meywar, Marwar, &c. was the original seat of the Hindirtribe at 
the time of the Mohammedan invasion, we may suspect that Yusovigraha 
was a military adventarer from that quarter. _ It is clear that he was not 
king of K 





anoj, for that city, it is said in the inscription, was the conqnest 
of his grandson Chandra-déva; neither was he king of Benares for we 
find a Bauddha prince named Mafipdla reigning there, as included within 
the limits of the kingdom of Gaur, in the year 1027, and his sons Sthirapdla 
and Kamapdla constructing edifices dedicated to Buddha of which the re- 
mains are yet conspicuous at Sarnatha (A. R. y. 433 and ix. 203.) Capt. 
Fell suggests the possibility of his being the same with Yasopala a prince 
of Kausambi who is mentioned in a grant found at Khara in the Doab 
(A. R. ix. 433;) this seems not improbable, the date A. D. 1057, would 
bring the prince rather later than above computed, but net so much as to 
affect the average materially: the imperfect state of the Khara inscription 
however throws no light upon the listory of this prince, or records any 
thing of Yasopéla except his name and date; the chief difficulty 1s therefore 
the difference of the Jatter member of the name, enhanced by this conside- 
ration, that, Pda, though not invariably, is often.a family appellation and 
that the family denomination of this dynasty appears to be Chandra. . Whe- 
ther however he be the same with this prince is of litile importance; it is 
searcely doubtful that he was the first of the family who atiained any con- 
sequence, as besides the evidence to this effect furnished by the genealogy, 
the phraseology of the inscription implies the same when it specifies that 
le ‘* was or existed after the lines of princes had gone to heaven’: "" he was 
therefore in all likelihood either a military feudatory, or a martial adven- 
turer, who availed himself of the disorganization of the petty principalities 
of the Doab, consequent upon the devastations of Mahmud to jai the foun- 
dations of a royal dynasty. 


_ The second in descent from Yasovigralia appears to have been the first 
of the race who acqnired a right to the title of royalty, and established 
his family on the throne of Kanoj: the exaggerated language of flattery 
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repeated by traditionary exaggeration has converted this kingdom into the 
empire of all India, and the contest for this imperial throne according to 
Wilford, (ix. 171,) was the cause of the last great war in India: thata 
war was excited by a dispute for pre-eminence between the princes of Dehli 
and Kanoj, inflamed by their being members of different rival tribes, is 
probable enough; but it can scarcely be believed to have had much influ- 
ence on the general state of Hindustan: we cannot suppose that either 
Bengal or the Dekhin was conscious of 4 struggle between two princes, 
who appear only to have shared the dominion of a comparatively limited 
tract with many others, possibly subordinate but not dependant, and who 
appeared in the field against the Mohammedans, as the allies not the mas- 
ters, of the princes of Merat, Gualior, Kalinjer, Mathura, and Bindraban. 


That Kanoj however had long been a city of great celebrity and the capi- 


tal of an independant and important state is undeniable: as Kanyakubja 


it is the subject of an ancient though absurd lezend in the Ramayana, and 
as Kanogiza it has a place with something like accuracy in the Tables of 
Ptolemy. It gives a designation to a principal division of the Brahmanical 
tribe, and is said in the history of Cashmir to have supplied that province 
with Brahmans at a very early ilate: according to Firdausi, a king of Kanoj 
called Shankal, was cotemporary with Behram Gor or reigned in the Sth 
centory. Col. Wilford says the whole of India was subject to the princes of 
Kanoj in the 8th century, (ix. 200,) but according to the Raja Taringini 
Yasoverma who was prince of Kanoj in the beginning of the eighth centu- 
ry was dispossessed of his dominions by Lalitaditya, sovercien of Kashmir : 
this subjugation must however have been merely temporary for a prince 
named Sdhasanka must have occupied the throne about the middle of the 
tenth century as Mahés‘wara the author of the Viswaprakasa inthe year 1111, 
makes himself sixth in descent from the physician of that monarch: in the 
early part of the eleventh century Mohammedan writers call the king of Ka- 
noj Kora: this prince after being overcome by Mahniud was’ adiittad to 
‘nalliance with him, and in consequence incurred the entity’ of hid Coun- 
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frymen. He fella sacrifice to their combined resentment but his death 
brought back the Ghaznavi prince to the Doab, and he appears to have ex- 
acted severe retribution: the confusion consequent upon his march through 
the Doab to Benares and even to Behar if not to Bengal (ix. 203) afforded a 
favourable opportunity for the rise of an enterprising character such as we 
have already suggested Yasovigraha to have been. Amidst these troubles 
the power of Kanoj must have especially suffered, and it is not astonish- 
ing therefore that in some twenty or thirty years from the transactions 
adverted to, it should have become the prize of a new foe and owned Sri 
Chandra-déva as its lord. 


The inscription states that this prince visited the Tirthas of Kasi, Kusika 
and Northern Kosala, and the expressions used as well as the character of 
the individual, indicate his visiting Benares, Gorakhpur, Tirhut and Oude 
as much for purposes of conquest as of pilgrimage. It was this prince 
then who in all probability overturned the authority of that dynasty which 
seems so long to have exercised an extensive sway in gangetic Hindustan; 
the Pdia princes of Gaur: in that case however the Srj Déva-p4la of the 
Mongir inscription could not have lived later than the Mohammedan inya- 
sion as supposed by Col. Wilford, (ix. 205 and 208,) as unquestionably the 
power of the race was too much curbed by the new princes of Kanoj for 
those of Gour to have undertaken an invasion of the Panjab as mentioned 
in that inscription: without therefore concluding that the date as printed in 
the Researches is correct it seems likely that Deva-pfila Déva was long 
anterior to the Palas of Benares and the disappearance of this name from 
amongst the princes of India. If as supposed by Col. Wilford the Sthira 
Pala of the Benares inscription (vol. ix.) is the Dhir Pal of Abnifagl (Ay. 
Akberi, ii. 24) and consequently was followed by a succession of princes of 
the same family appellation, they must have reigned over limits much more 
contracted than those they governed when the buildings at Sarnath were 
erected: the identification is however very doubtful for the lists of Abulfazl 


give filteen princes between Déirpal and the conquest of Bengal by Bakbty ar 
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Khalji, or according to the date of the Sarnath inscription and of the Mussel- 
man invasion between 1027 and 1204 or less than twelve years toa reign? we 
cannot therefore place any confidence in this approximation, and must infer 
the Dhirpal of the Ayin Akberi and Sthirapéla of Sarnath to be differs 
ent individuals: we are by no means restricted to the former, for the d ynas- 
ty under discussion as the grant found at Amgachehi in Dinaj pur furnishes 
a still more copions list, (ix. 434.) Agreeably to that authority it seems 
more safe to conclude with Mr. Colebrooke that the period of the Mongir 
stant, when the power of this family was at its heighth, must have been the 
eighth or ninth century atleast, To save ihe trouble of reference it may be 
as well to insert the names of this dynasty here as they occur in these several 








inscriptions. 

Amyparhehi, Mengir. Budal, Benares. Abulfasi. 

Tokapala. Gopala. | Bhupatas 
Dhermapila, hermapala. Dhirpal, 
, —- Devapala, ‘Detapila, 
Jayapala, | Bhuapatpila, 
Devapala, Dhanpa! pala. 
Nariyanapiéla, Jayapala. 

—— eC Rajnpala, 

Ra jopala, r iispata. Bhoz a ia, 
—— jain Déva, Surapala. Jncad palm 
Vigrahapila Déva, Nard; anupata, | 
Mahipadin Déva, | |, Muhipata, 

Nayapila. Sthirapala, 

Vigrahapala Déya, | Vitsantpala. 





The congneror of Kanoj is succeeded by Madanapila,. another warlike 
and victorious sovereign, and his successor bears a similar cliaracter ; be is 
said to have extended his conquests to the east, no doubt beyond the Déva 
on the banks of which some of the lands granted by Jayachand appear to 
have been situated, ~ 


The son of Govinda Chandra, is Vijaya Chandra,.a grant hy whom has 
heen noticed by Mr. Colebrooke, (ix. 441,) dated im L1Gd, as Captain Fell 
has observed in his notes: the present inscriptions supply, all that was lott 
uncertain by the grant alluded to, the original of which having been sent to 
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England, it was only known to Mr. Colebrooke by a copy of it made by 
the Pundit employed to decypher it: this grant agrees precisely and ap- 
parently literally with the present, except in the first name and the lust, or 
Vijaya-déva in place of Vijaya Chandra, the ancestor of Jaya déva, not the 
same prince as Mr. Colebrooke has stated. 


Vijaya’ Chandra is celebrated in the inscription for the pangs he inflict- 
ed on the wives of Hamvira or as Capt. Fell writes Hammira; this expres- 
sion implies his having slain a prince so named but such an interpretation 
is rather questionable as it is not easy to particularise the prince so denomi- 
nated. To one Hammira a very popular character in Hindi poetry and 
tradition, the passage is of course inapplicable, as he did not live till long 
after the date of the stant, or in the 14th century, (A. R. ix. and x.) A 
chieftain of the same name is mentioned in the inscription found at Hansi, 
which fortress it is said was made the sovernment of Kilhana the uncle of 
Prithivi Raja in reward of his slaying Hammira ; this inscription is dated 
1168, and so far tallies well enough with the existence of Hammira as the 
cotemporary of Vijaya Chandra, but Hammira could not be twice exter- 
minated, and we have either two individuals of the name alive at the same 
time, and both obnoxious to Hindu princes, or we must suppose that the 
king of Kanoj only annihilated the power of Hammira, and left his death 
to the ruler of Ajmere. After all however there seems a more simple solu- 
tion than either, and Hammira is nothing more than Mir or Amir, a Mo- 
hammedan prince or general. Consistent with this is all M usselman histo- 
ry which mentions the capture and recapture of Asi or Hansi several times, 
between the first and last invasions of Hindustan, and the character given 
in the inscription to Hammira who is there styled “the Harasser of various 
realms.” The inscription to which Capt..Fell refers includes no notice 
of Hammira, (A. R. vii. 180): the only connexion between his name and 
it, is the mention it makes of the Sakambhar; princes of Dehli in a stanza 
quoted in the Sarangdhara Paddhiati, a collection of miscellaneous verses 
compiled two generations after Hammira, prince of Sakambhari, but this is 
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most probably the later Hammira, the prince who lived in the 14th not in 
the 12th century, and has no relation with the name that occurs in the Bena- 
res inscription. 


The inscription at Dehli thus referred to is the Negari portion of that 
upon the Lat of Firoz Shah, translated by Mr. Colebrooke: it is dated in 
Sumbut 1220 or A. D. 1164. = This records the occupation of Dehli by the 
Sakambhari princes, and there is little doubt that Sakambhari is the same 
with Sambser in Ajmere, as Mr. Colebrooke supposes, or at least that it ig 
Amber the ancient capital. The inscription calls the princes also Chahu- 
vanas or Chouhans, the tribe of Rajputs still numerous in that part of Raj- 
putana, as well as in other places, and giving name to a small principality 
still called the Chouhan Raj adjoining to Jodhpur. The traditionary histo- 
ries ot Jaipur or anciently Amber further confirm a connexion between this 
state and Dehli; for one of the ancestors of the present ruling family was 
married if is said to the sister of Pithaura. It appears therefore that soon 
after one martial clan the Rathore Rajputs had established a sovereignty 
for themselves at Kanoj, another tribe of Rajputs, the Chouhans, succeeded 
in extending their power from Ajimere to the upper portion of the Doab and 
Dehli. The inscription on the staff of Firoz Shah was engraved either in 
the reign of Visala-déva or of his immediate successor Vigraha Raja-déva, 
if the same person be not intended by both names ; the father of Visala-déva 
's Vella-déva or Bella, and he may probably be the same as the Bil Deo 
the Chouhan, of the A yin Akberi, who conquered the principality of Dehli. 
Abulfazl it is true, places this event in the ninth century, but his list of the 
princes of the dynasty contradicts his own slatement. Pithaura, the seventh 
and last, was killed in 1192: the aggregate of the seven reigns, is made in the 
Ayin Akberi 83 years, which being deducted from the date of Pithaura’s 
death, brings us to 1109 for the era of the Chouhan conquest; this agrees 
well enough with the date of the inscription on the Ldt, which alludes to 
4 third or perhaps only a second generation anterior to 1164, and conse- 
quently places Vella-déva in the period at which Bil Deo must have lived 


according to the Ayin Akberi. 
Geez 
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The date of the Hansi inscription, 1168, shews that Prithiyj Rai or Pi- 
thaura must have sueceeded. to the Supreme authority, immediately after 
the inscription on the Lat was engraved ; at the same time it 1s to be ob- 
served that Prithivi Rai although styled by Abulfazl, king of Dehli, appears 
not to have held that station or at least not to have exercised the s0Ve- 
reignty personally. The Tebkat Akberj and Ferishta call him prince of 
Ajmere, and his brother Kanda Rae, king of Dehli: it is possible therefore 
that the Sakambhari princes still resided on their original dominions, and 
merely governed Dehli by delewates: that a close connexion however sub- 
sisted between the two, is Indicated by tlie inseription on the Lat, as well 
as by the relationship between Pithaura and Kanda Rae. Both brothers 
perished in the last eugazement with Moiz-ud-din; Kanda Rae on the 
field, and Pithaura was put to death after the battle. The appearance of 
two or three princes of the Chouhan race at Delhi according to the inscrip- 

tion on the Lit, immedixtely anterior to Pithaura, is fatal to the story Col. 


Wilford cites from the Prithiyi Rae Cheritra (A. R. ix. 171) of the adop-— 


tion of that prince by Ananga Pala, the last of the Tomara dynasty of 
Dehli kings in 1170, the last of whom according to Abulfazl, also named 
Prithici Raj, was defeated and expelled from the sovereignty by Bil Deo 
as already observed. 


The inscriptions that have given rise to these observations are with one 
exception records of grants made in the reign of Jaya Chandra, the last of 
the rival house of Kanoj who survived but a very short time the down- 
fall of that of Dehli, to which he contributed not only by previous contests 
for pre-eminence, but even if the Musselman writers are to be believed, by 
an actual alliance with the invaders. | 


The circumstances thus ascertained from these antient records satisfac- 
torily account for the rapid progress of the Mohammedan arms. Instead 
of employing the interval between Mahmoud of Ghizni and Mohammed 
Ghori to confirm and establish friendly connexions, the Western princes 
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seem to have thought it a favourable opportunity for aggrandising them- 
sélves at the expence of those neighbours whom the aggressions of Mah- 
moud had left exhausted and exposed: a century and ahalf was consumed 
in this unprofitable scramble, and whien the Mobammedané returned to the 
charge they lrad to encounter only princes who were yet loosely seated on 
the spoils of their predecessors, and were disputing amongst themselves 
the appropriation of the booty. 





IX. 





Observations on the Climate of Subathu and Kotgerh, 


By Lievr. P. GERARD: Bencé. Nar. Inr. 





AS Metecrology is now considered by scientific men in Europe of great 
importance in every point of view, and of late years is become a subject 
which has excited an unusual degree of interest ; it has occurred to me that 
the following Weather Journal comprising a period of nearly sixteen 
months, from the 17th of September, 1817, to the end of December, 1818, 
May not be deemed unacceptable to those who devote a portion of their 
time and attention to this particular branch of science. 
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The observations made have been principally taken at Subatha and at 
Kotgerh with some others at intermediate places of encampment daring 
the march, or a temporary halt; and as the journal in detail may seem toa 
voluminous for publication, | beg to offer an abridzement of it, 


The abridgement notes the highest, lowest and mean of each day in 
every month, inclusive of the observations taken during a temporary halt 
for the period above-mentioned : and for reference, a list of the places with 
their heights above the level of the sea, and their latitudes and longitudes 
will be found at the end.* 


The difficulty at all times experienced of being able to procure proper 
instruments in India for keeping a correct and regular Meteorological 
Journal has been a great drawback in the present instance ; and the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining them from Europe in an efficient state has necessarily 
confined the observations for the most part to the Thermometer: but con- 
sidering all things; the peculiar nature of this mountainous, elevated and 
highly interesting tract of country, and the want of thermometrical registers 
in this parallel of latitude, being the first complete set ever offered, it is to 
be hoped that it may not be found unworth y of attention. 


The observations at Subathu have been limited, with very few excep- 
tions, to the interior of a house which has an exposed situation, and will 
give a very good mean, while those at Kotzerh have been taken outside, 
in the shade, exposed to the wind, so as to shew the true temperature of 
the atmosphere. After procuring and putting up a Barometer ai the latter 
place, observations of the Thermometer were taken inside as weil as out, 
marked “Attached and Detached” in the column, The Barometer used 
was unexceptionable in every respect, being a good tube filled with mer- 
cury, accurately boiled over a slow charcoal fire, and after extracting by 


* T om indebted to my brother Captain A. Gerard, late Sarveyor to the Board of Commissioners in 
the Ceded Provinces for the latitades, longitudes, and helghis, of the dillerent places above alluded to, 
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this tedious, troublesome, and not unfrequently vexatious process (hnt not 
without breaking some tubes before succeeding) all the air bubbles and filth, 
was inverted into a cup of mercury to which was affixed a scale cradnated 
into inches, tenths and hundredths parts. It may therefore be depended 
upon, and great care was observed, at the time of taking the observations, 
whether of the Barometer or Thermometers, : 

It is necessary to state that the mean of observations taken at intervening 
places where a temporary halt was made, has been deduced from the highest 
during the day, and the lowest the following morning, being the only mode 
left for ascertaining a correct mean of the place for the day. 


Subathu is a small fort and military post occupied by the Ist Nasiri or 
6th Local Battalion or Hill Corps, in North Latitude 30° 58" and East Lon- 
gitude 76° 59°, about 4,205 feet by barometrical observation above sea level, 
and about 3,000 feet above the protected Sikh states in the plains of Hin- 
dustan. It is situate in the Pergunnah of the same name and was com- 
prised in the state, Thakurai or Lordship of Keunthal, but at the termi- 
nation of the war with the Garkha power was ceded to the British Go- 
vernment, 


The horizontal distance from the plains of Hindustan is 10 miles, be- 
ing separated from them by two intermediate ranges of lower hills ; from 
the Himalaya or snowy chain about 65 miles the nearest point; from the 
River Setlej or Satrudra 24, and from Kotgerh 40. 


It is a sort of flat or table land haying mountains in the neighbourhood 
in height from 4600 to 8000 feet above the sea. It is open and exposed, he- 
ing low and near the plains, and in some degree is liable to the effects of 
the hot winds which blow from the plains d uring April, May, and June, al- 
though the intermediate ranges are considerably more elevated, It is on 
the right bank of a branch of the small river Gambhir which lies to the 
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South West and flows 1,100 feet below it, distant about one milein a straight 
line. It is very steep towards the South West, and North East sides and to 
the South East and North West is a range, the former rising in elevation, and 
the } Jatter gradually sloping towards the river Gambhir which is about three 
miles distant. The hills in its immediate neighbourhood are almost desti- 
tute of wood while at some distance they are covered on them northern faces 
with large common pine trees, bushes and shrubs. 


The neighbourhood considering all things and the oppression and treat- 
ment experienced by the inhabitants under the Gurkha rule is populous, 
and the surrounding flats and slopes are highly cultivated. The country is 
studded with numerous, though for the most part, small villages, few of 
them containing more than from 4 or 6, to 12 or 15 houses or families, and 
these have increased to an astonishing degree since it became a military post 
and subject to British jurisdiction. 


_ The appearance of the country is pleasing to the eye of astranger though 
‘differing widely from that of the interior. The climate of Subathu enjoys 
an agreeable temperature, the mean being from 654" to 66° thongh during 
May and June it is hot, but seldom or ever becomes what is called oppres- 
sive in ahouse. Taking it all in all it is very healthy throughout the year, 
Fever and rheumatism are the predominant complaints, but with respect 
to the former compared to the plain, cases are remarkably few, more parti~ 
cularly so during the periodical rains which commence between the 20th 
and end of June, and sudden changes or in damp weather; and the latter in 
the cold season. When the winter is rigorous, snow falls in January and 
February to. about the depth of four inches, but seldomlies on, the ground 
above two or three days, it being too low and exposed, and the syns rays 
being too powerful. 

Hoar frosts commence in November, and vanish abont the begining or, 


middle -of March ; in severe seasons during part of December, January,, 
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and the early part of February, standing water freezes to considerable 
thickness. The rainy season generally speaking is heavy and terminates 
sometimes about the middle or end of September, and at others not till the 
10th or 20th of October. The surrounding country is much cultivated and 
acriculture carried on to a considerable extent and this is rapidly on the 
increase wherever the inhabitants from the adjacent states, who are often 
obliged to fly from the oppression and tyranny of their petty rulers, can 
obtain arable lands sufficient for the maintenance of themselves and fami- 
lies. 


Declivities of ranges and mountains, unobstructed by rocks, which are 
cultivated, are cut and laid out with a considerable deal of labour into 
ledges or sloping fields of all dimensions, shapes and sizes, resembling the 
steps of a ladder placed in a slanting position, supported mostly by em- 
bankments of earth, and sometimes of stone. _ All flats or pieces of table 
land are cultivated, and those on the banks of rivers, and streams are 
chiefly planted with rice for the sake of water for irrigation. The rice crops 
are luxuriant and yield an abundant and profitable return to the farmer. 
The best rice is uncommonly cheap and reckoned superior to any of a si- 
milar kind produced in the plains near this quarter. 


The productions about Subathu are various ;—such as Indian corn, cot- 
ton,* opium in a small quantity, rice of several kinds, wheat, jow (barley,) 
koda or marwa," various pulse, the several species of bathn,” Gzal,"a small 
quantify, sounk," kachdlu or pindlu,! and gagti or gandhiali,’ kangdi," 
chenna," bajra,' ginger, a great article of export trade, superior to that in the 


a Somewhat different to that which is cnltivated in the plains. 

b Paspalom Scrobiculatum. © Amaranthus Anardhana, these grains do not attain that perfec. 
tion low down which they arrive atin the inierior, & Panicum Emarginatum. © A small grain not 
unsimilar to the chenna, (Paniewom Miliaceum.) f Both esculgnt roots, the former being the Arum 
eolocosia and the Iatter being or something resembling the Arum campanulatum or Digscoren fus- 
cienlata or Dioscorea of Roxburgh. £Panicnmitalicum,. 4 Panicum Miliaceum, ' Hulcus 
Spieatus, this grain is only produced in the lower parts of the state of Hindir, 
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plains, and searcely inferior in pomt of size and quality to that which is pro- 

doced in China; two kinds of bhang or hemp in a limited quantity, tobacco, 

lahsan or garlick, haldi,* til,” sero or sarson,® chillies or red pepper, with a 
few others including some common vegetables, hardly necessary to notice 
and differing little from those cultivated in the plains of Hindustan, Besides, 
there are apricots,? peaches, walnuts® exported in great quantities, a few 
apples, wild pears, raspberries of two kinds, yellow and pale white, straw- 
-berries, small and insipid having no taste or flavour, phtit,! a large and ob- 
long kind of melon, barberries of a purple colour, large and plentiful ; dards, 
asmall species of pomegranate, which is gathered, split or broken in pieces, 
ihe fruit taken out, and the shells,s in a dry state exported to the plains in 
ereat quantities as an article of commerce, and kaephal," with some other 
wild fruits. 


Kotgerh, a small village and military outpost occupied by a detach- 
ment of the Ist Nasiri Battalion in Latitude 31° 19 and Longitude 77° 
30° is situate on the left bank of the Setlej on the slope of a range which 
rises to the height of 10,056 feet above the level of the sea crowned by 
‘Wartu or Haltu fort now dismantled and in ruins, separating the dell 


« Turmeric (Curcumalonga.) 5 The seed of the Sesamum from which oil is expressed. «A spe- 
cies of mustard (Sinapis dichotomn) of the seod of which oil is nade; the leaves of thia plant, when 
young, are eaten by the natives as a vegetable. 

d Smaller, not so good, and less abundant than in the interior. 

¢ The Kernel of which is often made into oil, 

f Cocumis momordica of Roxburgh, 

& Used for dying a yellow colour and when mixed with other ingredients produces a blue dic. 

h Amyris heptaphylla. 

‘The indigenous fruits, generally speaking, especially in the interior, are large and apon the whole 
pretty good and might be greatly improved by ingrafiing, 

j Oo the site of the present house occupied by the Officer commanding the post formerly siood the 
village of Danthat, The cantonment itself is about 150 yards off adjoining the small village of Lipta- 
and the villare of Kotgerh, a little above which was the residence of the Rana or chief, is about 100 
or 190 yards beyond and below the sipahis huts, 
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of the Setlej from the Pabar, Jumna and Tons, and the other great river 
to the South East. 


The cantonment of Kotgerh is 6634 feet above the sea and the differ- 
ence of level between it and Subathu is 2,429 feet which answers to aA 
mean decrement of temperature of nearly nine degrees,— The Setlej is dis- 
tant abont four miles in a straight line to the North West running below it 
about 4000 feet, a steep descent the whole way. The distance from the 
plains of Hindustan is about fifty miles, and the nearest point of the Hima- 
lava 25.* 


lt enjoys a delightful climate throughout the year. The rains commence 
about the 20th or 25th of June and continue to the end of September, and 
sometimes to the middle of October. They occasionally terminate about 
the 15th or 20th of September and are more heavy and protracted than in 
the plains. ‘This is followed by what may be called autumn, which lasts 
all October and for the greater part of November, according to the mildness 
ofthe season ; after which winter with all its horrors sets in. The tempera- 
ture of the rainy season is quite pleasant, often chill y, and when the sun 
breaks through the clouds rarely rises to 72” in the house, but this degree 
in a humid atmosphere, where evaporation is checked, feels sometimes 
close, 


During the months of April, May, and June, that period of the year sa 
scorching and oppressive in the plains of Hindustan, the climate is cool 
and agreeable in the shade, and within doors, a cloth coat rarely feels un- 
comlortable, but the sun is very hot, and although the mean temperature 
of the climate at Kotgerh does not exceed that of London by above five 


* Mani-majra the nearest town in plain level, about one mile from, the foot of the hills, is not logs 
than 1200 lect above the sea. 
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or six degrees yet the heat of the sun's rays is very powerful. Ti is thickly 
wooded on three sides, amongst which is a variety of pines and oaks, rho- 
dodendrons and almost every tree, shrub and plant in the neighbourhood 
peculiar to, and natives of Europe, with many others unknown, amongst 
which are a variety of aromatic plants and shrubs,” 


In December, January, and February, snow falls and lies in shaded pla- 
ces to the northward from one to three feet in depth. It sometimes falls 
as early as the middle and end of November, and also in the beginning of 
March but never lies on the ground. The winters here resemble those in 
Europe but are less severe. Frosts commence before the middle of Octo- 
ber, but notwithstanding that the effect of elevation is equivalent to geogra- 
phical latitude, yet owing to the much greater altitude of the sun's rays in 
ihe former, they have considerable power even in winter, and the snow im 
exposed situations melts away in a few days of sunshine although the air 
remains very sharp, and frosty nights prevail during the greater part of 
March. It is worthy of remark that the flakes of snow are extremely large, 
larger than ever I remember witnessing them in Europe. 


Spring at Kotgerh and at similar elevations may be said to commence 
about the middle or latter end of March, but this greatly depends on the 
nature of the season, and to continue all April. May is often rude and 
disagreeable ; if rainy, fires and woollen clothes are indispensable to com- 
fort. The harvest or reaping season commences in May and terminates 
about the end of June. The jow or barley is the earliest, and the wheat 
er kanak, and tiwa jow are fully a month later. In more elevated situ- 
ations it is backward, and the wheat is often not housed till sometime 


* There is a species of small reed bamboo which attains the height of eight or twelve feet growing 
all over the higher mountains. ‘It is used for a variety of domestic purposes and if introduced into 
Britain might prove an advantageous acquisition to the peasaniry ag well as to gardeners and 
others. 
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after the rainy season has fairly set in, the consequence of which is that 
many of the crops never ripen, and the natives from necessity are obliged 
to reap them while partially in a green and immature state, (the ear being 
full,) for the sake of preserving the whole from injury and destruction. 


The natives seem to be perfectly aware that snow contains properties 
which increase the value of the crops, 


The following are the grains and other productions at Kotgerh and in 
its neighbourhood. Several kinds of rice chiefly of the coarser sort, jow, 
(barley,) Gwa jow,® wheat (Kanak,) phaphara or phaphar,b teal,° cha- 
beri or jaberi,4 opium in great quantities for export trade,¢ three species 
of bathu,! black, red, and white, kachdlu or pinalu, and gagti or gan- 


* Hordeum cocleste. » Panicum Tartaricum. ° Panicum Emarginatom. 4 The grain 
of this differs little in appearance from that of ihe phaphar and iigal. * From the seed of the 
poppy the nathves express oil, whricli, being sweet and pleasant to the taste and an excellent substi- 
tute for ghee, (melied butter) is mixed with their food aod eaten; the oil is also used for burning. 
The quality and inebriating Propertics of the hill opiam are greater than that produced in the 
Sikh states below; it is consequently considered superior and js in great demand inthe Punjab, ft 
fetehes on enhanced price at the diiferent marts in the plains to which it is taken, and is produc. 
ed at Jess expense and with less labour; that im the plains requires irrigation which is never ap- 
plied to it in the interior of the hills, owing to the constant moist state of the ecil. It may in some 
few pleces on the banks of the Setlej and other rivers where the heat ia intense. The pernicious 
effects of this drug so much in repute amongst the native population in India are well known. The 
natives of these mountains, especially the fewales, on the most trifling occurrences apparenily which 
thwart their views and inclinations not unfrequently commit suicide by swallowing a piece of this 
drug. Itmay not be out of place here to mention, since the cultivation of the poppy seems to begin 
fo attract tee attention of a few individuals in Britain, that the seed at the elevation of Kotgerh and 
even af greater heights is sown in October, and ihe young plant after arriving at the height of a few 
inches is buried in anqgw doring the winter months. Previous to this, it is well weeded and cleaned, 
and, when the snow is all melicd and winter terminated, it sprouts up rapidly and comes to perfection 
in April and May aceording to the nature of the season, when the natives are busily oceupied in in- 
cising it with a small iron instrament called nehiroa and collecting the milky substance which oozes 
ont. If the incisions are-made in the afternoon, the substance is frequently collected the following 
morning and sometimes not till the second day, The Process appears to be very tedious and trouble- 
some from the inefficiency of the instrament employed which differs somewhat from that in use in the 
plains, and seems less applicable to the parpose for which itis intended. {Amaranthus Anardhana; 
the leaves of these when very young and tender or about a few inches high are used as an vegetable by 
the inhabitants, At this height and even higher, in appearance, they exactly resemble the lal and 
green sag (culinary herbs) of Hindustan, 


ro 
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dhiali,«a small quantity of coarse tobacco, two kinds of bhang or hemp, 
various pulse, a small quantity of cotton and ginger on the banks of the 
Setlej, and other rivers and streams, Indian corn in a very limited quan- 
tity, kangui,* chenna,’ marwa or koda,° til,! seri or sarsone The 
fruits are apricots," peaches, cherries, small and very acid apples, pears, 
a few grapes, mulberries, filberts, walnuts,’ bymf or bymbf a hardy spe- 
cies of apricot or peach (the stone of this fruit much resembles that of the 
common apricot which is abundant throughout the hills) with strawber- 
ries, large, and of an ‘excellent flavor and taste, red, pale, yellow and se- 
veral kinds of black raspberries, two or three kinds of barberries besides 


| & These edible roots are cultivated in great quantities all over the hiils but are more general in the 

interior and constitute in ‘no small proportion the winter food of the people; the leaves of them are 
also eaten as veretubles. & These planis crow moat luxurianily and attain a respectable height, 
but are chiefly cultivated in this part of the mountains for domestic purposes. The quality of the 
hemp is good and miht easily, under proper management and eane, by giving encouragement to tho 
cultivators, be produced to any extent for export trade and is not unworth ¥ of the notice and attention 
Of private speculators. 1 is ehiefly cultivated at and about all vill iges and alio grows spontaneously 
in vast quantities. To come to Ereat perfection, it seems to require arich and well manured soil, To 
the South East in the mountainous parts of Gerhwal, Hemp isa staple article of commerce, The sood 
of these plants ia partly expressed into oil, and partly, as well as almost all other grains and pulse, 
eaten by the inhabitants in a parched state, An intoxicating preparation called Chirrus is extracted 
from the leaves of the bhangz by means of rubbing them forcibly between their hands, to which the na- 
tives of all ranks and classes gre much addicted. In appearance it is oot unsimilar when exiracted to 
old opium. It is exparted in considerable quantities and used by mixing and smoking it with tolamco, 
The same attention inizht be applied to the extraction of the fom of turpentine ond to the Mannlinciure 
of pllch from the joexhousti leer pine forests with Which the Movwotains are covercd. Jiis cooly in the ¥i- 
cmity of the lower hills that any regard is given to its extraction and is collected in o very small quan. 
lity, but, in the course of time, both these articles might prove of great value io a commgrcial point of 
view. There are other natural productions unnecessary bere to motier, besides those enumerated above, 
to which speculators might apply some of their resources with advantage and profit to themselves. 
© Panicum itaticum. d Panicam miliaceum, * Pospalam Srobicnlatum, ' Tn a small quan- 
lity only at this height. The oil expressed from the seed of the til is sweet and an excellent substitute 
for sailed oil, the only objection to it is, its rather nauseous amoll, butwhen used this isnot perceptible, 
& Made into of! and the leaves when tender are also used by the natives as a vereluhle, h The fruit 
ia gathered when pericetly ripe; the stones broken and the kernela taken ont and expressed into an 
excellent oil for barning, Although the kernels from their extreme degree of hitteracss, one would sup- 
pose, are hardly palatable, yet I have frequently observed the natives prepare them in such a manner as 
to Permit of their being conten with their food, — i Having thicker shells than those produced fa the 
lower hilly i tany of these trees on elevated places atinin a great size, ™ 
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the common. purple hazelnuts, black and red currants, horse chesnuts,® and 
other wild fruits, the indigenous productions of the country.} 


‘Two species of oats in the interior of the bills stow spontaneously amongst 
the wheat and barley fields, and also on waste lands, but the grain is so 
small that the natives make no use of it, and they seem to be ignorant that 
it is excellent and nourishing food for cattle, goats, and sheep. 


Two hardy species of rice are cultivated on elevated situations and both 
are subject to occasional falls of snow. They grow luxuriantly unassist- 
ed by irrigation. These I believe are yet unknown in botany and the in- 
troduction of them into Britain, and elsewhere into Europe might prove a 
valuable and important acquisition. They are both of the coarser sort, 


Kotgerh is in the Pergunna of Sundhoch, one of the divisions of the in- 
‘dependent petty state of Kotguru and was ceded to the British Govern- 
ment for a military post on the conquest of the hill provinces, or shortly 


"These, together with chamis, a root found in the forests and waste lands in many élovated parig 
along the skirts of the Himalaya, and which are likewise the food of the beasts of the foreat, the natives, 
from necessity in times of scarcity and famine are obliged to substitute for food. Both these have a 
very bitter tasie, and to make them palatable, the natives prepare them in the following manner ; they 
are first opened or cut into pieces, then Meeped or soaked in water for sometime which deprives them of 
their bitterness : they are afterwards dried in the sun and pounded or Fround into a flower, made into 
cakes and eaten in other ways. This circumstance alone Sificiently shews the precarious and misera- 
ble subsistence of the wild and uncouth race of people who inhabit the most elevated and savage parts. 
oo the hither side of the Himalaya. Tho fruit of the Bymi or Bymbi, whose nataral climate is cold and 


pulled, dried in the sun, and also eaten as foud in much the same manner as horse chesnuts and chamis, 
It ia like a prone, but retains its yellowish colour, is sweet and hag not an unpleasant taste, 


+ Afew common vegetables, such as cucumbers, a small kind of onion, radishes, and a few others 
are cultivated by the people. There arc besides, several ‘pecies of wild culinary herba, in common use 
amonest the natives, to be found in the forests at different seasons of the year. At the height of 12,000 
or 13,000 feet, for instance along the top of the Chashil range, a small species of wild onion or leck is 
very plentiful. : 
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after the termination of the war with the state of Nepal in this quarter 
in 1814, 


The natives of this part of the country are subject to the goitre or large 
swelling inthe neck. The complaints most prevalent among them are fe- 
vers and rheumatism. 


The aspect of the country in the neighbourhood differs materially from 
that of the lower mountains near the plains, the ranges are more regular 
and the mountains are lofty and abropt. It is extremely steep on all sides. 
The villages are few and small in most places, and the population is scan- 
ty and scattered, but does not seem to be on the increase.* The quantity 
of waste land which is considerable, evidently appears to have been culti- 
vated at an antecedent period, and indicates beyond a doubt that the country 
was better peopled formerly than it now is. Most of the villages are more 
or less in ruins, and some of the honses though still standing are deserted 
and remain unoccupied. This may be accounted for partly from the ty- 
rannical measures resorted to by the Gurkha chiefs to keep the people un- 
der due subjection. 


Immediately after the rains cease the Zemindars or farmers, whilst the 
soil is in a moist state, begin to plough, and commence sowing wheat, 
barley and fiwa jow. These being the principal grains on which the in- 
habitants at this height are dependant, are buried in snow during the win- 
termonths. §=When much more falls at the elevation of Kotgerh the pro- 
duce of these grains is very considerable; but when it does not, and the 


* Population being stationary may be easily recounted for by the prevalence of female infanticide, 
of the revolting custom of Polyandry and the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes from the early 
age of eight or ten (female chastity being unknown) together with slavery, a traffic formerly in the 
Plains of Hindustan to considerable extent more especially so from the lower hills. |The former 
throughout the states subject to British authority, as far as we know is of rare ocewrrence ani thio 
latter is certminly less extensive than it was formerly. It ia therefore to be hoped that population will 
begin to augment. 
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soil is not amply supplied with a sufficient quantity of rain during the Jat- 
fer part of Febrnary and early part of March, the crops are poor and not 
unfrequently are followed by great scarcity and sometimes though seldom 
by famine, when the natives are reduced to an extreme state of poverty 
and wretchedness. In places more elevated, the grain suffers considerable 
injury from too severe a winter, while lower down and on the banks of the 
river Setlej, the wheat and barley crops yield but a small return even In 
good seasons to the husbandmen. ‘This however greatly depends on the 
quantity of rain which may fall during the season. The low lands and flats 
on the banks of rivers and streams are more adapted to the cultivation of 
coarse rice which thrives remarkably well and produces a plentiful return 
to the farmer," , 


After the different grain crops on the high lands have attained the height 
of two or three inches the natives in the interior make a practice of spread- 
ing manure over them which they say is the means of materially increasing 
their value. 


Bullocks are the only animals used in all stages of agriculture in these 
mountains on the hither side of the Himalaya and all grain is trodden by 
them in the same manner as in the plains of India with their mouths muz- 
zled. _. The grain after being cut, is bound into small sheaves and allowed 
to lie, and dry in the sun for some time, after which it is stacked,{ and sub- 
sequently spread into circular flats paved with stones and trodden out as 
above-mentioned, 


The same sort of rade light plough in the plains of Hindustan is also 
nsed in the hills, and the other implements of liusbandry are few, and of 
litde value. 


* Bamboos and some of the tropical fruita grow on the banks of the Setlej and the climates are Very 
diversified accoriing to the elevation above sea lovel, | 
T This ix only applicable to rice on the banks of the Setlej, &e. after it has been out down. 
1it 
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The fields where the mountains are abrupt and steep, are cut into inclin- 
ed terraces of all sizes and descriptions supported by stone walls resem- 
bling the steps of stairs, one above the other. | On the banks of the Setlej 
and other rivers, where the principal produce is rice, the fields are invaria- 
bly partitioned into flats to allow of the water required for irrigation, to 
cover the whole surface, 


The seasons of Kotgerh are reversed as regards the plains of Hindustan 
or nearly correspond with those in many parts of Europe: that is the har- 
vest is fully a month or six weeks later than at Subathu, which is a month 
behind that in the plains of India. | We begin to sow Europe vegetables in 
February and March, and plant potatoes in March, April, and May. The 
reaping season on the banks of the Setlej in the neighbourhood of Kotgerh, 
where the heat is extremely great and oppressive, is, if any thing earlier 
than that about Subathu, and in situations of the same height above the 
sea. The crops of wheat and barley are more exuberant and productive 
about Kotgerh than they are in the lower hills and Gwa jow, which is little 
inferior in point of quality and substance to wheat, will not thrive at a less 
elevation at least the natives do not cultivate it. 


The wheat, barley and twa jow crops are succeeded by phaphara, Ggal, 
chaberi or jaber{ and the’several kinds of bathu, These are cut down and 
taken in before winter commences. 


I have purposely omitted giving the mean temperature of each month in 
the present journal as the observations are broken and irregular from the 
circumstance of being frequently obliged to move. | But not pretending 
to great correctness, the mean temperature of the year at Subathu and 
Kotgerh deduced from subsequent registers will be found at the end of the 
4bridgement or table. 


ht. 
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[t is necessary to state that the observations taken at Subathu (with - 
few exceptions) are from the 17th of September, 1817, to the 17th Jane, 
1818, inclusive, from that period to the 10th of November at Kotgerh and 
the subsequent ones partly at intermediate places, and partly at Kotgerh 
which duty obliged me to visit occasionally. 





An abridged Table af Thermometrical Journal kept at Subathu and Kot- 
gerh, Yc. shewing the Highest, Lowest and Mean Temperature of each 
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24,830 | 23,770 | 
23,780. | 29,730 
23,820 | 23,780 


|| 25,883 | 23,840 
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Note. The Mean Temperature of the yenr at Sabet fe G9, a hat a tact 55°. 
List of Places in the foregoing Weather Journal shewing the height above Sea 
level with the Latitude and Longitude of each. 
. | | | | Height above 





Names of Places. Gin tinal 

Subathu (Cantonment, ) - -_ = * 4,205 feet. 
Harripur Village, - - -_ = -« 3,147 ditto. 
Mamleg Encampment, - = 4,499 ditto. 
bases cota anti Debe Temple, - - 4,971 ditto. 
Crunai = = - . Unknown. 
Deniers Valle (Town), - - | * 1,800 feet. 
Mansa Debi erry - “- - - abt. 1500 or | 600 
Khar, Town, : - Unknown, 
Bassi, between Khar aid Kaniki Sora Towa), - ditto, 
Kaniki Serai Town, ._ * ditto. 
Douraki Serai Village, . + - - ditto. 
Ludianoh Cuntonument, oo feet. 
On the right of the Gambas river below Substhis, 3,106 ditto. 
Khardu "Fithage ; - = Unknown, 
Nakih, diito, = - = . = - oe feet. 
Tikar, ditto, - - -_ = - «= 5,400 ditto. 
Bijana, ditto, - = o =) « = 5.901 ditto, 
Rahat, ditto, ._ - - «= -_  « Unknown, 
Dhoret, diito, -_ = | >) ditto, 
Chamcha, ditto, . - “ « aan idlitte. 
Naha, Town, = a ny fo Lee! |e 0,180 feet, 
Baniti Debve (Math), ee ee 6,092 do. 
Seraban on the Nabo Road, - = . Unknuwn. 
Bursgarhi Debi Temple; si -s | 6,193 feet. 
Man Kagoan, Village, o = - - z 4,400 ditto, 
Simla Encampment, ass ie |S 1 7,086 ditlo. 
Pagu place of toners * . - iH 8,017 ditto, 
Theog Fort, = - - - - 23 8,018 ditta, 
Kotgerh House, i re So ie 0 G24 ditto, 
Wartu or Hatta Port, Se) en Sa a 10,056 ditto, 
Datnagar Village, =f j-eePmlie=) = 36 | 3,200 ditto 
Kampur Town, Ss er 36 06) 3,008 ditto, 
Kepu Village, — «Te | CS 24 | 2.000 ditto. 
Nirtuagar itto, a = - . - St 3,087 ditto. 
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ORAN UTAN, of SUMATRA. 





X. 





Some Account of an Orang Outang of remarkable height 
found on the Island of Sumatra, together with a des- 
cription of certain remains of this Animal, presented to 
the Asiatic Society by Capt. Cornfoot, and at present 
contained in its Museum. 





By CLARKE ABEL, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 


And Member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutia, 





“IN the paper which I had the honor of reading to the Asiatic Society 
‘on the evening of the 5th of January last, J] endeavoured to be as com- 
prehensive as possible, in relation to the published histories of large manlike 
apes, and to the many speculations of philosophers respecting them ; and in 
order the beuer to accomplish my purpose I divided my subject under the 






following heads.‘ First, I gave an account of what particulars | had been 
able to collect of the circumstances which attended the capture of the 
Sumatra animal; Secondly, | gave the amplest description in my power, of 
its different remains as they were before the Society ; Thirdly, I addaced 
a description of Wurmb’s animal as described in the Batavian Trans- 
actions, for the purpose of shewing its identity with the Sumatra Orang 
Outang ; Fourthly, L broaght forward a description of the small Orang 
Outang of Borneo, for the purpose of shewing its relationship to the two 
Kkk 
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former animals, and for the better examining the opinion of the Baron Ca- 
vier, that it is only the young one of Wurmb's and consequently of the 
Sumatra animal; and Lastly, I quoted some notices of very large man- 
like apes contained in the works of the older travellers, and attempted 
to determine to which of these the Sumatra Orang should be referred. The 
essay which I read to the Society was prepared in haste, and from imperfect 
materials, and although it might perhaps be suited to its principal object 
that of exciting enquiry, it was certainly unfit for publication. For this 
reason, and because those who are likely to be chiefly interested in this 
communication will be better satisfied with facts than opinions, I shall at 


present limit myself to an account of those particulars of the appearance of 


the animal when alive which are best authenticated, and of the circum- 
stances that attended his capture as they have been collected fram the per- 
sons who took him, and conclude with a description of such parts of his 
body as are preserved in the museum of the Asiatic Society, 


Caplure of the Animal. 

The following short history of the circumstances under which the animal 
was found, and of the mode of taking him is drawn up from accounts which 
were furnished to me either directly or indirectly by persons concerned in 
his capture. A boat party under the command of Messrs, Crayeyman and 
Fish, officers of the brig Mary Anne Sophia having landed to procure water 
at a place called Ramboom near Touraman on the N. W. coast of Sumatra, 
on a spot where there was much cultivated ground and bunt few trees, disco- 
vered on one of these a gigantic animal of the monkey tribe. On the ap- 
proach of the party he came to the sround, and when pursued songht refuge 
in another tree at some distance, exhibiting as he moved, the appearance 
ofa tall manlike figure covered with shining brown hair, walking erect with 
a waddling gait, but sometimes accelerating his motion with his hands, and 
occasionally impelling himself forward with the bough of a tree. His 
motion on the ground was plainly not his natural mode of progression, for 
even when assisted by his hands or a stick it was slow and vacillating : it 
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was necessary to see him amongst trees in order to estimate his agility and 
strength. On being driven to a small clump he gained by one spring a very 
lofty branch, and bounded from one branch to another with the ease and ala- 
crity of a common monkey. Had the country been covered with wood, it 
would have been almost impossible to prevent his escape, as his mode of tra- 
velling from one tree to another is described to be as rapid as the progress 
of a swift horse. Even amidst the few trees that were on the spot, his move- 
ments were so quick that it was very difficult to obtain a settled aim, and it 
was only by cutting down one tree after another, that his pursuers by con- 
fining him within a very limited range, were enabled to destroy him by se- 
veral successive shots, some of which penetrated his body and wounded his 
viscera. Having received five balls, his exertions relaxed, and reclining 
exhausted on one of the branches of a tree, he vomited a considerable quan-- 
tityof blood. The ammunition of the hunters being by this time expended, 
they were obliged to fell the tree in order to obtain him, and did this in full 
confidence that his power was so far gone, that they could secure him with- 
out trouble, but were astonished as the tree was falling to see him effect his 
retreat to another with apparently undiminished vigour. In fact, they were 
obliged to cut down all the trees before they could drive him to combat his 
enemies on the ground, against whom he still exhibited surprising strength 
and agility, although he was at length overpowered by numbers, and des- 
troyed by the thrusts of spears and the blows of stones and other missiles. 
When nearly in a dying state, he seized a spear made of a su pple wood 
which would have withstood the strength of the stoutest man, and shiv- 
ered itin pieces; in the words of the narrator, he brokeit as if it had been a 
carrot. Itis stated by those who aided in his death, that the human like 
expression of his countenance, and piteous manner of placing his hands 
over his wounds, distressed their feelings and almost made them question the 
nature of the act they were committing. When dead both Natives and Eu- 
repeans contemplated his figure with amazement. His stature at the lowest 
computation was upwards of six feet, at the highest it was nearly eight, but 
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it. will afterwards be seen that it was probably about seven. In the fallow- 
ing description, which [ give in the words of my informant many of my read- 
ers will detect some of those external conformations which distinguish the 
young eastern Orang Outangs that have been seen in Europe, The only part 
of the description in which the imagination seems to have injured the fidelity 
of the portrait, regards the prominence of the nose and size of the eyes, nei- 
ther of which are verified by the integuments. of the animal's head which 
are represented in Plate I. «The animal was nearly eight feet high and had 
a well proportioned body, with a fine broad expanded chest and narrow 
waist. His head also was in due proportion to his body; the eyes were large, 
the nose prominent and the mouth much more capacious than the mouth of 
man, His chin was fringed from the extremity of one ear to the other, with 
a beard that curled neatly on each side, and formed altogether an ornamental 
rather than a frightful appendage tohis visage. His arms were very long even 
in proportion to-his height, and in relation to the arms of men; but his legs 
were in some respects much shorter. His organs of generation were not very 
conspicuous, and seemed to be small in proportion to his size. The huir of 
his coat was smooth and glossy when he was first killed, and his teeth and 
appearance altogether indicated that he was young and in the full possession 
of his physical powers. | Upon the whole,” adds his Biographer, “he was a 
wonderful beast to behold, and there was more in him to excite amazement 
than fear.” 


That this animal shewed great tenacity of life is evident from his surviv- 
ing so many dreadfal wounds, and his peculiarity in this respect seems to 
have been a suliject of intense surprise to all his assailants. In reference to 
this point it may be proper to remark, that after he had been carried on board 
ship and was hauled up for the purpose of being skinned, the first stroke of 
the knife on the skin of the arm produced an instantaneous vibration of its 
muscles, followed by a convulsive contraction of the wholemember. A like 
quivering of the muscles occurred when the knife was applied to the skin of 
the back, and so impressed Capt. Cornfuot with a persuasion that the animal 
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retained his sensibility, that he ordered the process of skinning to stop til} 
the head had been removed. 

Tt seems probable that this animal had travelled from some distance, to 
the place where he was found, as his legs were covered with mud up to the 
knees, and he was considered as great a prodigy by the natives as by the Eu- 
ropeans. They had never before met with an animal like him, although they 
lived within two days journey of one of the vast and almost impenetrable 
forests of Sumatra, They seemed to think that his appearance accounted for 
many strange noises, resembling screams and shouts, and various sounds, 
which they could neither attribute to the roar of the tyger, nor to the voice 
of any other beast with which they were familiar. What capability the great 
Orang Outang may possess of uttering such sounds does not appear, but 
this: belief af the Malays may lead to the capture of other individuals of his 
species, and to the discovery of more interesting particulars of his confor- 
mation and habits, 


The only material discrepancy which I can detect in the different ac- 
counts which have been given of this animal, regards his height which in 
some of them is vaguely stated at from above six feet to nearly eight. Capt, 
Cornfoot however, who favored me with @ verbal description of the animal 
when brought on board his ship, stated that “he was a full head taller than 
any man on board, measuring seven feet in what might be called his ordi- 
nary standing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 
being skinned.” 


The following measurements which I have carefully made of different 
parts, of the animal in the Society's museum, go far to determine this. point 
and are entirely in favor of Capt. Cornfoot's accuracy. The skin of the 
body of the animal dried and shrivelled as itis, measures in a straight line 
from the top of the shoulder to the part where the ancle has been removed 
% feet 10 inches, the perpendicular length of the neck as it is in ihe prepara- 
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tion 3} inches, the length of the head from the top of the forehead to the 
end of the chin 9 inches, and the length of the skin shill attached to the 
foot from its line of separation from the leg 8 inches : we thus obtain 7 feet 
6$ inches as the approximate height of the animal. The natural bending pos- 
ture of the ape tribe would obviously diminish the height of the standing 
posture in the living animal, and probably reduce it to Capt. Cornfoot’s 
measurement of 7 feet, whilst the stretching that would take place when the 
animal was extended for dissection might as obviously increase his length 
to eight feet. 


Description af the Remains of the Animal. 


Hrapv.*—See Plate I. 


The face of this animal with the exception of the beard is nearly bare, 
a few straggling short downy hairs being alone scattered over it and is of a 
dark Jead color. The eyes are small in relation to those of man, and are 
about an inch apart: the eyelids are well fringed with lashes. The ears are 
one inch and a half in length, and barely an inch in breadth, are closely 
applied to the head, and resemble those of man with the exception of want- 
ing the lower lobe. The nose is scarcely raised above the level of the face, 
and is chiefly distinguished by two nostrils three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth, placed obliquely side by side. The mouth projects considerably 
in a mammillary form and its opening is very large: when closed the lips 
appear narrow, but are in reality half an inch in thickness. The hair of the 
head is of a reddish brown, grows from behind forwards and is five inches 
in length. The beard is handsome and appears to have been curly in the 
animal's life time and approaches to a chesnut color; itis about three inches 
long, springing very sracefully from the upper lip near the angles of the 
mouth in the form of mustachios, whence descending it mixes with that of 
the chin, the whole having at present a very wavy aspect. ‘The face of tlie 
animal is much wrinkled. 


* All the Plates are on a seale of six inches to a foot, except when otherwise expressed, 
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Hanvs.—Pl. II. The palms of the hands are very long, are quite naked 
from the wrists and are of the color of the face. Their backs, to the last 
joint of the fingers, are covered with hair, which inclines a litile backwards 
towards the wrists and then turns directly upwards. All the fingers have 
nails, which are strong, convex, and of a black color; the thumb reaches 
to the first joint of the fore-finger. 


Feer.—Pl. II. The feet are covered on the back with long brown hair 
fo the last joint of the toes; the great toe is set on nearly at right angles to 
the foot, and is relatively very short. The original color of the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet is somewhat uncertain, in consequence of 


the effect of the spirit in which they have been preserved. 


Skin. The skin itself is of a dark leaden color. The hair is of a brown- 
ish red, but when observed at some distance, has a dull, and in some places, 
an almost black appearance; but in a strong light it is of a light red. It is 
in all parts very long; on the fore arm it is directed upwards ; on the upper 
arm its general direction is downwards, but from its length it hangs shagey 
below the arm; from the shoulders it hangs in large and long massy tufts, 
which in continuation with the long hair on the back seem to form one long 
mass to the very centre ofthe body. About the flanks the hair is equally 
long and in the living animal must have descended below the thighs and 
nates. On the limits however of the lateral termination of the skin which 
must have covered the chest and belly, it is scanty, and gives the impres- 
sion that these parts must have been comparatively bare. Round the upper 
part of the back it is also much thinner than elsewhere, and small tufts at 
the junction of the skin with the neck, are curled abruptly upwards, corres- 
ponding with the direction of the hair at the back of the head. 


Tn the dimensions which Lam about to give of the skin, I have stated 
that it measures from one extremity of the arm to another five feet eight 
inches, to this is to be added fifteen inches on each side for the hands and 
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wrists, which -will render the whole span of the animal equal to eight feet 


two inches, 


The following are the measurements which I have made of the different 


Face. 





between theeyes, ||... y 
From between the eyes to the end of the nose, ve 
From the end of the nose tothe mouth, .... 


2 i et ie 


From the mouth to the setting on of the neck, "pe Say erie len 
Circumference of the mouth, Moree baceP gage item 

Shin, Fi. 
Greatest breadth about the centre of the skin, lh a eneee a 
Greatest length down the centre ofthe back, =... eaten). ae 


‘Length from the extremity of one arm where it is Gauaiaied from 


the wrist to the other, Petes pe epee) tee ee. ee 


Breadth of the skin from the situation of the os coccygis to the 
setting on of the thigh, ...... “Os Rl 

Across the middle of the Het cesseat Se te Core she hy | 

Greatest length of the hair on the shoulders and base ELE AL 


MEASUREMENT OF HANDS AND FEET, 


Front méasurement of hand. 
Length of hand from the end of the middie finger to the wrist in 7% 


9 TIghE lines Oy heres a ell le ml 8 | 
Circumference of hand over the knuckles, ae ie le 
Length of palm from the'wrist; oes, h. aM Es tel oi 
Length of middle finger, Pee lo eae es) ginelea= 


igth of the forehead from the commencement of the hair fo a point 
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Length of fore finger, = 7 rite oe = & ‘iiss © @ 


of litte finger,  .. ne eats > 








— of ring finger, oe o io 2 $88 gle wee Pe 


. : : 
of thumb, | » 7 - # i i -_ f te & [ia | od . if os o 





Huck measurement of hand. 

Length of ring finger, .... “7 Ba: (Smoll) esas 
——— of middle finger, Sep ete| atte a eet he AE A 
—— of little finger, sb oy 08 WT ie ‘ea tk as teens 











— Of fore'finwer, ...... Ps rea bees “+ 


~——— of thumb, anne er ‘2 2 oe -. 


rout measurement of the feet. Plate IY. 
Length from the end of the heel to the end of the middle toe, a. 

















—— of sole of the foot,* .. ries “AS ney Ata 
of middle toe, zs ae Dries Tio Met eet srk 
~ofrme toe, — ,. ra a ealieae ‘ . 
een ONIN NO Dy > oo Gee ies. whine) Seek AOE aeee 
offoretoe, ..... or ire ere ae) ae ‘ 
—Ofetesttoes" oy san Grey yoo Shere 
Circumference over the knuckles ofthe toes, = ,...,, sates 


= =i, ae Back measurement. — 
Length of middle toe, we ates | ? i. 





-s** © @ eo * 2 we © 
—— of fore toe, a Tt en a ee Pitt e ® & - 8 
——— of ring toe, ee a ie = - rH rere 
= of little toe, Yee ne e = rT = i dil 


-——— of great toe, = * # 


Measurement of the lower jaw.* 
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Circumference of the jaw round the chin,  .., . nies wimetxgr: 0 19} 


* The plate of the lower jaw is of the natural size. 
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Fuck. 
Length of the ramus from the head of the jaw to its base, 2... 2... 4 


Breadth of the ramus or ascending portion of the jaw at a level with the 
teeth, ye : Ce he ais eA. 2) 
Depth of the jaw at the syteiihs sla menti, ae A eee 2h 


MEASUREMENT OF THE TEETH. 


Number of Teeth 32, namely 2 Canine, 10 Grinders, and 4 Incisive Teeth in each jaw. 


Canine Teeth, 
Whole length of lower canine teeth, 2... 2)... 2,..2 2 8 
Greatest length of fang, ite sae SOR) Brose fees 2 
SVOME MMAR URI) Dh. Oe we ouaa! X35 Cove co, ce ee ee 
Greatest length of the enamel or Seis part of the teach orecee” oem 
Part exceeding the other teeth in POT A te Se. hel Re 
Lateral breadth measured on a level with the PAWS) ces itecn utadtes bx 
Breadth from before inwards, erelee | “Rabe enee bess cee eaee ae 


J neisive Teeth, 


Whole length of the PURCT,  canetesm ste cee eee ee OF ee... 1.5 
Ofenamel exposed, ss. eke. hes ak OO ae | ee ee 
Breadth of cutting surface, .... ......  ...... ‘2 


Ditto Dr centtal taht wo. . «sree wel Saat ll 


The front teeth of the upper jaw greatly resemble those of the lower, with 
the exception of the middle incisive teeth, which aretwice the width of the 
lateral ones. 
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Account of Ancient Hindu Remains in Chattisgher. 





By R. JENKINS, Ese. 





With Translations and Observations by H. H. WILSON, Esq. Sec. A. Soe. 





RACTS FROM A LETTER 
FROM BR. JENKINS, Esq. tro W. B. BAYLEY, Eso. Vice Pres. A. Soc. 


“IT HAVE requested Colonel Agnew to send you by dawk banghy, a small 
hex containing three Copper Plates united by a ring of the same metal with 
a seal embossed. The plates and signet bear inscriptions in a character 
which none of the brahmins of the country are able to decypher, and which 
seems quite distinct from that of any other inscriptions which have been hi- 
therto found in Chattisgher. You will probably think them worthy of being 
submitted to the Asiatic Society. I do not say presented, as the Pujaris of 
the temple to which they belong are not willing to part with them altoge- 
ther, and I have promised that they shall be restored. 


«The only account of these plates which I have been able to procure is 
that about forty years ago Bimbaji Bhosla who then ruled in Chattisgher, 
gave the Pergunnah of Raju into the civil charge of a Marhatta chief nam- 
ed Hanwant Rao Maharik; that this person coming to reside in the town 

Lila 
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of Raju, began to build a house there, and that some workmen, employed 
to dig for stones to aid the building came upon one at the depth of five or six 
fect, beneath which these plates were discovered. As the spot was contigu- 
ous to the principal temple of Ramchander generally known by the name 
of Raju Lochan, Maharik thought that the plates might be a record belong- 
ing to it, and accordingly deposited them in the temple where they have 


since been preserved. 


Raju is a town situated on the right bank of the MalAnadi at the junction 
of the Pyri with that river, about twenty-seven miles to the south of Rypur. 
At the present day it is celebrated for the temple of Raju Lochan, which I 
believe means lotus-eyed, and for an annual jatra and fair of fifteen days 
held in honor of that deity, commencing on the Magh Shud Pirnima and 
ending on the Magh Badh Choudami. _A large concourse of people are said 
formerly to have attended it from all the neighbouring countries, for the 
purposes of devotion and traffic, and the assemblage is still considerable, 


The temple of Raja Lochan would scarcely seem to merit a particular 
description, even if I were qualified to give it. The image of Raémehander 
is perhaps four feet high, of black stone, and faces the west in a standing 
posture. It has four arms holding the four common emblems of the Shankh, 
Chakr, Gada and Padma, 


_ Garura as usaal faces the god in a posture of devotion and behind him 
on a separate terrace are images of Hanuman, and Jagatpal, the Reja who 
is said to have built the temple. The latter is ina sitting posture.  Be- 


_tween these two figures is a door way beautifully sculptured, with the re- 


presentation of Nagas entwined together in endless folds. This door 
way leads to two modern temples of Mohadeo, and a third behind them 
is attributed to the wife of an oil seller, respecting whom there is a po- 
pular story as connected with the ancient image of Raja Lochan which 
makes her contemporary with Jagatpal. 
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T have mentioned these temples merely as being connected in one ge- 
neral enclosure with the principal one, in the immediate court of which at 
the four corners are besides four smaller temples, or rather shrines, contain- 
ing the images of Narsinh, Vaman, Variha, and Badarin&th, There has 
been recently attached a temple of Jagannath. 


There are two ancient inscriptions, on the walls of the temple of Rim 
chander. I enclose copies of them, Nos. 1 and 8. The principal one is I 


‘believe perfect and has been copied with some care; the other is much 


defaced. Fac similes would probably have been better than copies but I 
have not been able to take them.* 


The Puj4ris of the temple are called Pandehs, and state themselves to 


‘be Rajputs of the Byse tribe. Although they say that the worship of the 


temple was confided to their ancestors by JagatpAl who, according to one 
copy of the mscription built or consecrated it in 796 Samvat, or 1084 years 
ago, they are not able to carry up their pedigree beyond ten or twelve ge- 
nerations, They are altogether very ignorant. 


The village of Shélmali is mentioned in the inscription as having been 


assigned by Jagatp4l for the support of the temple. The Pandehs say 


that there was formerly a village of that name not far from Raju which 
was appropriated to the temple, but that the village has been since desert- 
ed, and in lieu of it a village called Rohna, erected not far from the ancient 
site of the former, was subsequently granted, and is still held by them. 
They also say that with three other villages, iliey had formerly other dues 
in the Rypur and Drag Pergannahs, which since the death of Bimbaji 
have been resumed. At present they enjoy the revenues of four villages of 
trifling value, and a cash payment from the government of 354 rapees. In 


addition to this, the jatra produces a small sum annually, the residue 


* Fao similes have been since received : see observations, 
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of which, after providing for the expenses of the temple and a small portion 
for the Porfniks and Nagarchis, is divided amongst the ten families into 
which they have branched. 


The ordinary annual ceremonies performed at the temple of Raju Lo- 
chan, are according to the Pujéris, the Utsava of the Ramnayami which 
continues nine successive days in Chyte; the Rat'hotsava, on Akhar Shidh 
D6j ; (this is performed by the byragis ;) the Janam Ashtami in Bhadon ; 
the Parwa on the day of the Dewali in Kartik ; and the Ph4l Dal in Phagun, 


On a small rocky island, at the junction of the Pyri and Mahaénadi, is a 
temple of Mahadeo called Kuleswar, said to have been built by the Raui of 
Jagatp4l, and there has been an inscription on the wall of it, though it is 
now entirely illegible. It is taken care of at present by a few gosains, but 
as faras I can learn, is not much frequented, 


The following notices of Raju, obtained from the Parinik of the temple 
of Ramchander, a Cano) brahmin, I mention on his authority, which I sus- 
pect is not good, and they are very trifling at best, 


It is usual for the Puraniks of the temples to be provided with accounts 
of the sacred places taken or pretended to be taken, from the sacred books. 
The Purdnik of Raja, has no Kshetra Ma4hatmnya or sacred history of Raju, 
but he believes itis to be found at Benares. 


His father, he says, brought from Mandilla, the second Adhyaya of the 
Kapila Samvitta Pustak, a portion of one of the Upapurans. It con- 
tains the Chitrotpala M4hatmya, related by Bharadwaj Rishi to his fellow 
Rishis, in which it is written that in the Awundh Des, the river which runs 
from Utpaleswar, after its Junction with the Pretoddharini, is called Chi- 
frotpala. Utpaleswar is the present Kuleswar, and the Chitrotpala and 
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Pretoddharini are the Mahnadi and Pyririvers. Raju, the Porfnik adds, 
is known to this day, amongst the brahmins of Orissa, by the name of Kamal 
Kshetra, and amongst those of Benares, by the name of Padmapur. The 
three appellations, of Kamal Kshetra, Padmapur and Raju Lochan, have 
reference to the lotus, and the first is said to have been given by Brahma 
Deo, 


In the Bhavishyottara Puran, translated into Hindi by Jurawan Sukul, 
an inhabitant of Nowagher in Chattisgher, the same Mah4tmya is related to 
Dharmraj who with his brother visited Raju, by Markandeya Rishi, and 
another was communicated to Brahma Deo by Srung Rishi as follows : 


“ At the period of the celebrated Aswamedh, a Raja named Raju Lo- 
chan reigned at Raju. The horse Shamkarn having arrived there, the Raja 
seized him, and gave him to a celebrated Rishi named Kardama who re- 
sided on the banks of the Mahanadi, Satrughna who followed the horse 
with his army, attempting to take him from the Rishi was reduced with his 
army to ashes by the effects of the holy man’s curse. Ramchander, on hear- 
ing the fate of Satrughna, marched in person to avenge his fate. The Raja 
met him, and obtained favor in his sight. Ramehander told the Raja that 
there were of old two deities at Raju, Utpaleswar Mahadeo, and Nilkan- 
theswar ; that Seo and Krishna were one; and that he himself would hence- 
forth take up his abode there in the worship of Seo. Ramchander accord- 
ingly ordered the Raja to set up an image in his name, and to call it Raju 
Lochan, and added that its fame would be great, and that an annual feast 
should be held in his honor, on the Makar Sankr&nt in Magh. After pay- 
ing his respects to Kardama Rishi, recovering his horse, and restoring 
Satrughna and the army to life, Ramchander returned to Ayodhya.” 

_ The image set up on this occasion is supposed to have been lost, and 
after the lapse of ages, to have been recovered, through supernatural means,’ 
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‘ from a woman of the tei caste, who had degraded it to the purpose of giv- 
ing weight to an oil mill, The discovery was made in a dream to Jagatpal 
and the image is that now existing at Raju, as re-established by that Raja. 


Who this Raja was, what extent of country he governed, and in what 
relation he stood to the Hayhayabansi Rajas of -Ratenpur, the present in- 


scription seems to furnish the only means of deciding. 


“The Ratenpur family are generally believed to have reigned for many ge-. 
nerations over all Chattisgher and some of the neighbouring districts. There 
is a Sanscrit inscription at Ratenpur, dated 915 Samvat, which contains a. 
list of nine Rajas, in the order of succession from father to son, including the 
one by whose order the inscription was engraved. If the Shastri’s version 
of the Raju inscription is correct, Jagatpdl conquered a Raja of Chattisgher 
named Prithi Deo. In the Ratenpur inscription, Prithi Deo is mentioned, 
as the great grandfather of the Raja in whose reign it was engraved. The. 
father of Prithi Deo named Rudra Deo is represented to have built a temple 
and planted trées at Raju, and Prithi Deo, to have been a fortunate prince 
and in his old age to have resigned his kingdom, called Kosala des, to his 
son, The inscription at Rajnis 119 years prior in date to that at Ratenpur. 
Jagatpal and Prithi Deo therefore may have been contemporaries ; but it is 
useless to speculate on the point, until the two inscriptions haye been core 
rectly decyphered, 








“One tradition is that Jagatpfl was Raja of a place called Rajmabl 
Turar now the yillage of Rakkah; and that haying married the daughter of 
a Raja of Drig he transferred his residence to that place. Respecting 
Turar I haye at present no information, Drig, is a town situated twenty- 
five miles west from Rypur, and is the head of a Pergunnah of that name, 
At Drig the tradition is, that Raja Jagatpél or-one of his ancestors, built 
the fort there, but nothing further is known regarding him. 
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“IT have mentioned the inscription at Ratenpur, I enclose a list of all the » 


inscriptions that have been found in Chattisgher and on its borders,”* 


° Memorandum of Inseriptions found engraved on stones in Chatthegher. 
I Stone within the Fort of Rypur on a wall; Samvut 1458, and Shik 1323, Sarvajit nam Suontalr, 
. Phagh Shodh Astami, 
1 Stone near a Sonar's house; Samvat 1458; but his house more cloge to the Pagoda of Kakuali at 
— Ry pur. j . 
1 Stone within the Fort of Ratenpur, near the Yadal Mahal; Samvat 913. 
1 Stone on the gate of the Pagoda of Maha Mai, Sumvat 1552, 


a 


2 
-——- Sirpur, on the Mahinadi. 
Stones in the Pagodas of Mahadeo, viz, 
1 Stone in the Sabha Mandap, 
2 ditto on two pillars on both sides of the Mandap, 
i ditto on the Jote. 
1 ditto on the first step as you go in—no dates on the whole. 


; | 
—- dtaju, on the Mahinadi. 


ha Io Ramchander’s Pagoda. 
=. I Stone on the wall, 796 Samvat, Mach Shodh Achtami Roz Badh war, 
I ditto; no date on the 2d, there is another Inscription in the pagoda of Kuleawer and aa the charac- 
= ters are defaced and illegible, a copy of it was not taken, 


FS 


Aring, near the Mahinadi. 
I Stone under a pipal tree at Aring, without date. 
Stiry Narain, on the Mahdaadi. 
1 Stone in the Pagoda of Vichitreswar Matindeo, Samvat B19. 
I Stone in the Pagoda of Sansram Deo, Sainvat 899, Ashwin Shadh Saptami, besides three in sove- 
— ral pluoc# ; the names of Karacers mentioned. 
Aukair, 
1 Stone on the gnte of the Mahadeo, Samvat 1242, Hoavodri nim Saoniser, Jeahi Bad Panchami~ 
also on a lurse stone, hut the characters were all iWlecible, 
Shawa, sree of the Mahanadi. 
Stone on the gate of tho Kaneswar Mahudeo, Sak 1114: 
* Dhumteri, near the Mahinadi. 
1 Stone in the fort of Dhamtery in the Pagoda of Lakshman without date, 
Kerari, Perguanah Ratenpur, 


1 Stone, outside of tho Pagoda, without date, 
Min m - Omerkantah 

















OBSERVATIONS. 


The Copper Plates forwarded by Mr. Jenkins furnish specimens of a 
character which has not yet found a place amongst the varieties of monu- 
mental writing in India, hitherto offered to the public. This charaéter, as 
observed by Mr. Jenkins, was unknown to the Brahmans where the plates 
were discovered, and they were in consequence supposed to be a record 
relating to the temple at Raju with which it will appear from the transla- 
lion they have no connexion; they were equally unintelligible’to the Pan- 


Omerkantah—sourre of the Nerbadda. 
1 Chatri, under which is the image of Rewn Nayak, below bis feet ig an Inscription. Samrat 922.4 
1 A loose stone on the walla of the Nerbadda Kand, no date. 
1 As you go from the Pagoda into the Kand on the Isl step is written the name of Pila Bapu. 
1 Before the image of Rewa Nayak is another image below the feet of which is also an Inscription. 


£-. 
— Bores of Pandria. 
I Stone near a ruined Pagoda, which was broke into three picees, and not complete, no date could 
be found. 
1 Do. the Samrat ba BaD. 


2 


1 Stone within the Pagoda, but loose, without date. 





Bhgram Deo, 
1 Stone under the Mandwa, loose, Sak Vikram 1406, Jynam Saontser. 
2 Stones, on the South gate of the Bhyram Deo Pagoda on two sides in Rangri character, Samvat 
1609 on one side—on the other was encraved thus 11 Makaradhwaj Jogi SautSuo Barrakhko, 
1 Stone, was on the South gate joose, the chariciers defaced. ; 
1 Image ja in the Subba Mandap, people call it the image of Daserath—on the bead and below the 
feet of which are some characters. 
1 On the head of another image opposite to the Pagoda are also some names engraved. Samvat 1407. 


——— 


6 
—= Saherpur. 


1 Near the tank of the place is a tamarind tree, under which ia an image called Sahasra Babu's 
image. Samvat 034 below the feet, Kartik Shud Panchmi Roj Budhwar. 


1 Outside of the village [s o Pagoda of Mahadeo, on the gate of which, the names of the five Pan- 
Guyus are engraved, 
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dits of Calcutta, but it fortunately happened that the establishment of the 
late Col. Mackenzie possessed an individual, Sri Verma Suri, a Jain of great 
respectability and learning, who had been long engaged in decyphering 
the inscriptions of the Dekhin, and to whom the character of the Raju 
plates was familiar and be accordingly prepared a transcript of the plates and 
a copy in Devanagari. There is every reason to believe in the genuineness 
of his version: he was examined at the time in various ways both by Cap- 
tain Price and myself and underwent the scrutiny without any embarrass- 
ment or hesitation; the plates and copies were then taken from him and 
nothing more was said upon the subject for a period of more than two 
months, during which he was busily occupied in the analysis of a number 
of Jaina works preparatory to his retirement from active duty ; after that 
interval he was called upon without previous notice or preparation to read 
his copy of the original, whilst his reading was checked by careful refer- 
ence to the Devanagari transcript. As he accomplished this task with 
perfect readiness, and without the slightest deviation from the Devanagari 
version, little doubt could be entertained of his being really acquainted 
with the character: in fact the character, however uncommon the appearance 
which it assumes, is an obvious modification of the Devanagari, as will 
be seen by reference to the accompanying comparative alphabet. ‘The prin- 
cjpal difference, and that which most disguises them is in the heads of the 
letters. Instead of a plain horizontal line as in Devanagari, each charac- 
ter is surmounted by a kind of box or hollow square, the same with the 
firure of the inherent short vowel, which like the matra of the Devanagari 
letters it seems intended to represent; this peculiarity being recognized and 
a square instead of a rounded form being assumed by the whole of the 
characters, the inscription may be decyphered without any very great 
difficulty. According to Sri Verma’s information this character is not in 
common use in any part of India but is confined to inscriptions: the fac 
simile of the plates with the Devanagari transcript, and the comparative 
alphabet will render these it is hoped decypherable generally in future. 


Mom? 
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The following is the translation of the inscription which records the 
grant of some lands by Tivara Deva, king of Kosala {o certain Brahmins: 
the term Kosala originally designated Ayodhya or Oude, but ifs applica-— 
bility to the western districts bordering on Gondwana and Berar is con- 
firmed by other inscriptions. 


TRANSLATION : 


Tur Seav.—The engraved edict of the illustrious Tivara Deva, king of 
Kosala,* granted for the enhancement of piety, and authenticated with his 
seal, bearing the impressed emblems of Garura, the Lotus, the Conch shell 
aud the Discus. May it endure as long us the moon and-stars, 

Tue PrLares,—4 Glory to the illustrious Tivara Deva, a monarch celebrat- 
ed in (or by) Magaula,® the palace of the race of sovereigns, the ornaments 
of the three worlds, the giver of zood to all who beara worldly lburthen, salu- 
tation be to him with the five auspicious prefixes to his honoyred name.® ‘The 


1 The name might he here Vere Dera reading Srimatto Vara, instead of Srimat Tisara hat it oonurs 
this reading: a more iutelligible form would be 


in another place Mahnsica Tivara which establishes 
Tricara, 


2 The term Kosala ix always applied to part of Oude, but iis use in this inscription is 
the cniployment of the term im other authOriues rom the same quarter, 
Katenpur, 1 should appear therefore that the authority of the Oude 
the Ganges in this direction io the mountains and the sen, 


confirmed hy 
ond waking of Kosala founded 
monarchs ones extended across 


3 The emblems of Vishnu. 
4 tis very unusval for a Frint to begin in this abrupt manner without the benedictory invocation of 


any deity, The omission might be thought to indicate some secession { rom the orthodox systema but 


the seal is positive tesiimony to the monarch’s belus w worshipper of Vishnu: the same is asserted in 
the inscription, : 


o fatawaavaanire aa atafaaceg | The real Porport of this passage is quite un- 
intelligible, and the original is probably not accurately represented by the Naguri letters, 


6 The tepetition of Sri five times Whieh is freqaently thus Paraphrastically described, 
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nails of his feet are resplendent as a mirror with the reflected radiance emit- 
ted from the prostrate tiaras of innumerable pritices; the tender palms of his 
hands are chafed by the tresses of those royal fortunes whom he fias dragged 
captive: his merit m war is decorated with strings of pearl reddened by the 
blood starting from the brows of the elephants of his foes cleft by the edge 
of his well sharpened sword. He is as the destructive fire of ocean to lis 
enemies conspiring against his invaluable treasures. | His mild glory re- 
sembles that of the rising moon, and like the sea of milk he abounds with 
the most precious jewels, and as Garura,! afflicts the females of the serpent 
tribe, so he demolishes the saflron pendants that decorate the tender cheeks, 
over which the collyrium is washed by the tears that are drawn from the 
wives of his slaughtered foes. All his thoughts are intent upon the mainte- 
nance of morality, and he has been of old, venerable in devotion, in fame, in 
secrecy, In heart, in eye, and in body. He is never satisfied with (his own) ex- 
cellence nor with making private, valuable, pure, and kindly gifts nor (with 
praising the dwelling of Chalakrauta Swami.?, He abandons allimproper de- 
sires. Though fierce to his foes lie is of lovely appearance and is alike excel- 
lent in form and disposition, He is discontented with his store of moral me- 
rit, but is not covetous of wealth; he is not addicted to wrath but is desirous 
of honorand emulous of fame; he is no transgressor of observances and whilst 
he delights in eloquence does not indulge in sensual amusements : the lustre 
of his glory sprung from the combustion of his foes, burnt like a heap of cot- 
ton by the fire of his prowess, shines afar like the mountains whose rocks 
are covered with snow: the oppressions of the world being removed by the 
abundance of his piety, and every thorn being extracted by the needle of 
his sagacity, the eminent votary of Vishnu the great Mahasi va,? Fivara Deva, 
the son of Nama Deva, the son of Indrabala, the ornament of the Pandw 


» 1 Garora is the deadly and fmplneable etxemy of all enakes. 
2 Another passage qaile uncerinin jaar aati ale 





3 Highly fortunate, is the import uf ilia componnd, 
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race,! having meditated on the merits of his parents, and having wor- 
shipped the Brahmans (in this place* called Pentéma bhuktiya Pimpari) 
thus decrees, 


On the 12th of Jyeshta, having touched water, we have granted for the 
augmentation of the merit of our ancestors and our own, unto the sons of 
Bhatta Gauri Datta, named Bhatia Bhava Datta and Bhalta Dhara Datta 
Brahmans of the Madhyanjana branch of the Vajisanéya order of the Bha- 
radwaja tribe.* This village, to be had and enjoyed with all rights of 
treasure trove, wood and water, egress and ingress, and exempt from tax or 
toll.® Let them therefore dwell in it and possess it in peace as is pro- 
per and be all future kings thus admonished, “Those princes who give 
lands rejoice in heaven; those who usurp it fall into hell; consider well 
these two things. Life is transient and fortune fickle, and then act as 
seems best.” 


The fruit of protection and spoliation is as that of virtue and vice, and 
is heaven or hell. They cite the verses of Vyasa" in proof, 


The gifls made by the wise are gold, and land and cows, the daughters 
of the sun and forms of Vishnu ; these three are established in the world, 
that a person may give either one or the other. 


1 This seems ta be the meaning of the text thoagh it is not quite clear, 
2 This is conjectored to bo the meaning of Padeke, the other worda of the sentence are not Sans. 





crit anil may possibly be the local names nol very faithfully represented ; the orizinal is Qe 





: =) Mr. Jenkins mentions the Pyrt river in the vicinity of Raju and Pimpari may be 
connected with that, 


3 These divisions are well known and aro still extant in the south of India, Madbyanjana would 
More correctly be Madhyandina and Vajisaneyi, Vajipeya. 


4 No name occurs here whieh renders it more probable that it has been inserted above. 


5 Such is the general tenor of the provision but the exact words of the text are not fully made ont 3 
wife erufate cary wae cream echaceta Ghat (MAS |) 
6 Or of the Vyasa Gita ; the phrase is ater} 7 ti 
OSS OS Phrase TTT MA BATE ae I 
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A person who is prudent and wise and bestows land in gift shall enjoy 
heaven for 60,000 years and those who violate or contemn the donation 
shall remain in hell (as many.) 


Land has been given by Sagara and other kings: such as is the land 
such is the reward and whether it be the gift of yourself or of others do 
thou Yudhishthira guarantee the grant: the gift of land is the best of wifts 
and its protection the first of merits. In the prosperous and victorious. 


reign.* 


OBSERVATIONS. 


THE inscriptions in the temple at Raju were at first sent by Mr. Jen- 
kins as copies, but fac similes were afterwards forwarded by him: one of 
these (No. 1.) presented a tolerably perfect inscription but the other was 
too much mutilated to be decypherable with any degree of satisfaction: it 
will be sufficient therefore to offer a translation of the first. Mr. Jenkins 
likewise forwarded a copy of No. 1. completed by the conjectural criticism 
ofa pundit of great celebrity, but his conjectures were too fanciful to be 
admissible: he also supplied two translations prepared by native writers 
in his service with the assistance of the pundits, but as they were far from 
correct it Is unnecessary to insert them; they contain however some pas- 
sages to which reference will be made. 





* What ensues and terminates the inseription is utterly unintelligible; TEE We ite Za 


may be supposed to specify a day in the month Aartii but it has been already stated that the Erant 
was made on the 12th of Jyeshth, and how are these to be reconciled. It is stated by the decay pherer 
that agreeably to some canon peculiar to Kernaia, BhdrGile might signify 824, and would thus imply 
the date ofthe year; there are no means of veri fying his assertion ; the period would nai be incompati- 
ble with the dates of other inscriptions in the Chattisgher district, particularly that at Ratenpur, which 
is dated in Samivat 915 of A. D, 660, 
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TRANSLATION, 


Salutation to Narayana. 





The delighter of the Pancha Hansa tribe and pure ornament of the Sri 
Réjaméla family Takur Sri Nandilla,? by whom unjust princes were terrified 
the third was 
named Swami,?——the destroyer of enemies. By these an extensive coun- 
try was subdued, upon which 5000 villages were dependant, ‘The son of 
Swami was a hero 


—his younger brother and friend Vasudeva as if 








Dor Séna was subdued, his younger brother's sont was Deva Sinha, by 
whom Komoni kshetra was conquered with 750 villages—ithe queen— 
Mahodaya—engaged in pious acts, mild, anid the delight of her family 
—— a son of personal strength named Jagatpél? by whom the Wshetriyas 
that faced him were compelled to avert their countenances in flight— 
Scattering hostile armies with a multitude of arrows, 


[The inscription is too much broken here to be translated connectedly. 


1 In the transiation received from Mr, Jenkins, the blank at the beginning of the inscription fs 
filled op by the attributes of a country named Varaliunré wheace the prince was said to eome; this 
is wholly fanciful as it is impossible to make out the words of this portion #0 as to uitmel any sense to 
it at all, 

2 One translation culls this Siznadeo the other Sehistni ; in the copy it appeared to be Khissala, in 
ihe fae simile it appears something like the mame in the text but the farm is imidistinet. Both transla- 
tions interpret this passage by giving three sons to due or other of the elder princes, It is not imposst- 
ble that such tay be the sense, and the third is expressed clearly enotigh, 

4 One transiation has Jaya Sinh, but the letters are too much defaced to authorise any roading, 

4 The translators ssy Fasudeon's son; this is doubtfal, 

4 One ‘transtation makes Jagatpal the son of the first montioned prince whatever his name may be 
(Siznadeo by Wodin-devi); the other does not specify bis father: the word rendered im the fair trans 
cript Béki, by these, is Widi in the corrected copy whence the first translatioas were made: however if 
the lady were not the wife of moro than ong husband after the manner of the Malabars when BAiA 
will mean hy them, Jagatpél it can be lithe donbted is the son of Deva Sinks, the son of Swami, the 
brother of the first numed prince or possibly brother's son. 
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It evidently relates however to the prowess of Jagatpal and as far as it is 
only panegyrical it does not merit to be particularly followed : it is only of 
importance to notice such passages as contain proper names apparently 
those of princes subdued or assailed by Jagatp4l.] 


The kingdom of the king Rantadeva! conquered by whose valourons 
deeds——truly meriting the name of Jagatsinh Prithivi Deva: in his king- 
dom the marriage rite being performed, a fort called Durga? was obtained. 





By the valour of his arm it was accomplished, and Jagatpél was the 
elephant who crushed the pride of his foes, by whom Kaheyara, a country 
pleasant with gardens and groves, was subdued, and Jagatpal city newly 
built, dedicated to a living representative of the supreme Rama Deva. He 
is in this age Arjuna in piety, Jimutavahana in temperance, in valour he 
was as Rima and like the son of Bhanu (the sun) in liberality, is a speaker 
of truth and venerator of ihe Brahmans, of his preceptor and the gods, a 
hearer of the Puranas and Vedas together with the Mahdbharat, and espe- 
cial repeater of the Ramayana as the source of life; wise and intelligent; as 
handsome in his person as Udayana was Jagatpfla——this temple was 
erected 





and the village of Salmaliya granted to it for its support. Fu- 
ture princes will ever respect and protect the endowment.— The ruler of 
the place——The young brother of Jagatp4la named Gajala whose valour is 
inumphant in the most perilous war, and another brother by a different 
mother was named Jayasinha, who effected the destruction of foes like Bali, 
the son of Indra. The chief in these districts was named Devaraja and by 
these assistants was the earth rerulated. The grant of the king was record- 
ed by Jasananda or Lakshmana, a poet, the son of the excellent pundit 





1 The corrected inseription Gills up one blank hore with Jajjala deva, the Ja is clear enough; the fol- 
lowing letters are defaced but they seem to warrant the correction, 

2 The translations say this was called Droog also Sarhargerh, the former name still exists in the 
district as that ef a town 25 miles west from Raipur and the head of a Percunnal of thal name, ace 
Ay. Jenkins a etter: also with regard to the traditions at Drooz regarding the foundation of iis fort 
Jagatpél having become possessed of it by marrying the daughter of the Raja of Droog. 


N oo 
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Jasovara, and distinguished for his intelligence and devotedness to Vishnu. 
The composition was sculptured by Rantabdla in the year ——, on Wednes- 
day, in the light fortnight of Magh, on the Rathashthami, 


OBSERVATIONS, 


The principal differences which occur between the preceding and the 
translations made by order of Mr. Jenkins, from the copy conjecturally 
completed, have been adverted to in the notes. They are of no great im- 
portance with one or two exceptions, 


The country whence Nandilla and his brethren are supposed to have 
first invaded Chattisgher is one point of some moment, but from whatever 
quarter they may have come, it seems likely that a new dynasty did acquire 
dominion in this part of India, a short time before the grant recorded in this 
inscription: the translations referred lo, make Jagatpal the son of one of 
three first princes, and the translation adopted calls him the grandson of the 
third brother, the difference is therefore of but one generation. 


That Jagatp4la founded and endowed the temple of Ramachandra ig not 
only consistent with the traditions of the people, but derives some confirma- 
ion from the presence of the statue of the Raja in the temple as mention- 
ed by Mr. Jenkins, 


it is equally probable that he extended his power by conquest in the 
course of which Jajjala Deva and Rantadeya may have been subdued: the 
reference to Prithivi Deo, however accords better with the tradition notic- 
ed by Mr, Jenkins regarding Jagatpala’s acquiring Droog by marriage, than 
with its being the prize of his valour, 


The most important difference between the fac simile and transcript, 








= 
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rough or corrected, and consequently between the translations, is m the 
date. In the copies it occurs distinctly Sumvat 796; in the fac simile, the 
writing is here defective, as if the stone were mutilated, and the figure 9 is 
the only one that can be distinguished and this appears to be the leading 


figure: if not, the numeral preceding it is more like 8 than 7, so that in 


either case we have a variety of one or two centuries: the difficulty however 


may be determined by reference to the Ratenpur inscription mentioned by 
Mr. Jenkins, the date of which is Samvat 915, and in which the name of 
Prithivi Deo occurs. 


A comparison of this and the preceding inscription, with those which 
remain to be decyphered in the province of Chattfsgerh, seems calculated 
to illustrate the political and religious condition of that part of India in 
the 8th and 9th centuries : information that cannot but be acceptable in the 
utter gloom which envelops almost the whole of Hindustan anterior to the 
Mohammedan invasions 
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Transcript in Deva-Nagari Characters of the Inseription on Copper Plates 
preserved in the temple of Raju Lochan, 





iT TeTaA aT fe wereentaleen teatoue 
eowtaneciainetuss sderesteger pay cl nal pi totlarite 
ibaa igh uictetee ten 





Sake coe eR. fate 
Set werdan carers erate wont gar mute w uteter wicwrew at 





wt ueedishtenwiat WaAMATTST Fad Gadde | whracanr 


Sawa Ste Bile Bat egies aca fara | atecita wees 
gcrecty qi ca wot ead ated Sagar ArH UC aM a ae Te 
a aiee aia wet a cad afeseauata qn ara ye Gam Wada 
@ aaa aca vid asfatqe om crafaaneets qa aa ar yim 
Sal Gal WH SAA ALaal a GaAs aaise ad agiaal Secs 
ain farqeniateracie gral zewatttakaga ex t 





* The inscription on the Seal is notin the fac-simile. 


¢ This sentence occurs the last but one in the fac-simile page F, and that which there follows ia 
merely a list of the consonants inserted by the decypberer. 
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Deva-Nagari Transcript of the Fae Simile of the Inseriptionin the temple of 
Raju Lochean. 

Gi aa arcana) afta | aeaccate fane aetna wenereeninataa 
aqneaar ulead —at spa aL hi Pbdbat ie AIcT 
sara qaumafnan oqe atte aT aa fa Salt YAU AALS 
alae qaufyatetacuitsrat ays weurar area weute at) atta 
aduraq qh Guauticega! sate efaatay fea samrfca | Sat ae 
feat Saat fare fracas | aryaceree Gian weneteenaia 41 Suis 
fowta wre ty erm | eifarst aenter ——_____aq—— 

ai mat Steifd aroha « ara Rt Rete eaesemt 

Qe SALA FA Aarat aa Hae | ¢ | ——____s Herat areca! 
Ga FHC Gian Saale | Thy Gat Hea seal 

ai decidir: een afaar wat i+—————Snal auq 
ATU | AUtAEy——_— waat——arnra: | cara MTU feera Pega 














Twat | .° |\——fodare arearacataat | Ta 
it! fa THU SAUMAST EA | feel wardara———_—_——_a1calt 
48 | atat———_@any create} song ame fcomaeet) suitsrar 


aq Salcaa SCs GATH BHATT A | | Bowes WerE_—___ 
wouter —oufetat te qattud eer —eel safe waia | xe) water 
EMER TS ST quan——__—yet aoa | 
St —_—_zxti—__— ae adint Mists Kel ane 
atm fequaeet) 1 aratt aaa Ania aaat Len araat aty 

















site ter WET) ORTH Taeaa TH Sin few | eaage ey ea 
2a WANs | aT wae RRS METRAT AT TATA: QUAM Al aie AH 
awa t\—___—_qaaatt 4 fasaaasra | 1 TAI Stat 4 wrcate 





fi | waa ASt Ger aa Staaeifes | sahit ner ae 
12.) Vaqaaq wat Saati Set: | LinaIA Warrayeare aie 

1831 Srevatd am ani Haar fafa! Ses Selig ateeiic ntaPieetie 
ay WaT | ANie qa leg ————_____araan sitamiaraat: | ea 
ba Bre MAA SUC | few Fewer wy eaTATATT 1 8s 
Tenaga sate ehearere: | fewa qwaet ate afer Fee | ee | 
wert ay Ugg Sactenfe aa wien wera: entrar sewer 1241 
a thee awea—acucaiey avinfeasec stat 
Boers eweege LUCE S - witfeat—_———aettwaten sec ats 
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APPENDIX, 





No. I. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BENARES CORRES- 
PONDING SOCIETY. 
Latitude of the Hindu Observatory at Benares, by Willian Cracroft and 
James Prinsep, E'sqs. 


HAVING remarked a difference of upwards of four minutes between the determi- 
nation of the latitude given by Captain Hodgson in the 14th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and that formerly made by Reuben Burrow, it seemed desirable to take 
am accurate series of observations, with a view to obtain the correct site of the MAn 
Mandir; Mr, Cracroft therefore fixed his Troughton’s Circle in the centre of the Obser- 
vatory and during the month of November, 1823, collected twelve meridional altitudes 
of « Orionis, nine of Sirius, and eight of Rigel, from which were deduced the follow- 





jog results ; | 
Latitode by Rigel, 2 2 aw . fi i it 25° 18 LS 4G. 
Latitude by Orion, Steeee bees ea 18 oO] 2G. 
Latitude by Sirius, .......... 25 18 34 36. 
Mean 25 18 (0, 


Another series wos made with the same instrument by Mr. Prinsep at Secrole, 
which when reduced by a trigunometrical measurement to the Observatory, gives tha 











following latitude ; 
By 2 observations of Polaris, eves 2a” 18” 96° 2. 
= observations of Aldebaran, .... 25 18 35 4. 
2 ——Rigel, seseee 25 18 383 OD. 
6 Sirins, coovee 25 18 8S ‘1. 
5 — ——— the Sun, ses oo 18 BH GS. 


Mean Latitude, 25° 18° 35° 40. 
Latitude hy former table, .... coos 2 J8 39 G9,” 
Latitude by Reuben Burrow, +» 23 18 36 
Correct Latitude of Benures Observatory, soon §«=625" 18°) 35" N.. 


By rejecting the observations of « Orionis and Polaris, the mean would “ stili 
Rearer with the determination of that accurate astronomer Reuben Bur in a 
A nee 
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not, howéver, possess an instrament of such power as Troughton's Circle. The only 
other public statements of the latitude of Benares, with which we are acquainted 
aro as follows : | , 

The Hindu Books of Astronomy call it, 27 30 

Col. Crawford (Survey of Cantonments,) 25 19 Oo. 

Col. Wilford (on Hastings's Dial,) 25 18 of. 

Capt. Hodgson (14th vol. Asiatic Researches,)25 22 38. 

But most probably some error of the press has affected the latter number in the 

minutes. It is unnecessary perhaps to add that all these latitudes have been reduced 
carefully to the site of the Hindu Obscrvatory in the city- 


To correct the longitude of the same Observatory, most of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
Satellites have been watched during the past season. ‘To many of these the obliging 
kindness of Mr. Goldingham, of Madras, has favored us with corresponding sights 
taken at his Observatory. The following table gives a connected view of the series, 
and it serves to demonstrate the uncertainty of any accurate result until a vast 
number shall be accumalated. 

The state of the weather should be particularly noticed that its influence may be 
in time reduced to an applicable correction. | 

The French Tables for the first Satellite make the Immersions tally with the 
Emersions much nearer than the Nautical Almanack. The error of the former tables 
appears about 09° for the I Sat, and 26 “for the I Sat. 

Mr. Ewer, Captain Colvin, and Lieut. Maxwell, have also favored us with some 
observations, which are subjoined. The value of their exertions will be best appre- 
ciated by pointing out the erroneous positions of places in the maps of India, which 





they will serve to correct. 
Antowsmtth's Mar; New Derek Minations. 
Longitude. Latitude. Longitude. 

a0 77 05 30° ——_—_— wr il" 45° 

20 77? 3 40 ——_——_—" ve OF 6 
Kurnal, “8 a0 76 53 05 ———= 97 16) 37,5 
Hausi, .- 29 03 00 % 50 00 9 06 13 «75 53 30 
Begur, ..-. 20 21 40 7% 2 9 96 36 75 3 45 
Kaliraon, .. —_——— 299 17 44 75 45 00 
Jionpoor,.. 25 44 00 82 41 00 25 44 23 §2 47 #15 


i 
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Observations of the Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites at Benares i in 1823—24. 
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Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites observed and communicated by Walter Ewer, Esq. 
1873. 
Noy. 14. Camp at Begur, Latitude North 20° 26°36". 
: kh. om. & 

Imm. If Satellite gave Longitude by Naut. Alme, 5 02 00 E. 

Imm. I Satellite, cee anee oT eS TT) oo. 5 Ol P| 
—— 90. Camp Kaliraon, Latitude North 29° 17° 44°. 

Taiular Long. By Henares observation. 


A, tt], & ho om. 6. A om «& 

Imm. T Sat. 8 06 24,5 gives 5 O02 25,5 5 08 005 

Tabular Long. By Benares observation. 
1824, A. om. 8 A. om %. 
April 2. At Delhi, Emer, I Satellite .... 5 08 48 

9. Emers. I Satellite .... 5 O8 dl 5 08 38 

15, Emers. [1 Satellite .. 5 OR 57 & 08 54,5 

20 Emers. | Satellite .... 5 08 45.5 


Mean 5 O8 47,0 5 08 46,2 
Observations by Captain Colvin, communicated through Mr. Ewer. 


At fort of Hansi, lat. 29" 06" 13° | 
Tabular Long. By Benares observation. ° 


1823, he mm, 4 
Noy. 14. Imm. If Satellite .. .. 5 (4 13 
Imm, I Satellite ....., 5 (3 39 
19. Imm. 1 Satellite ...... & O8 OL 
ty Imm. T Satellite ts OTR BS § 03 07 
Imm. Il Satellite ...... 5 Od 28 5 03 37 
Mean 5 03 458 5 03 2 


In the foregoing compariso 
45 s. east of Greenwich. 





as the Longitude of Benares is assumed at 5 h. 31m, 


I 





vr 
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Transit of Mercury over the Sun's Dise on the 4th November, 1822, 
Observed by Mr. Walter Ewer at Kurnal. | A. m0 ee 

















Mean time of 2nd internal DOORS ie caisic) sae) Glee eeswee 20) 28 46,5 
external ditto, ....., oa aa enue 20 56 16,5 
Difference, hep haatay oan Laie | 2. 30 
End of transit Off'scentre, ..., tees eeee 20 55 O15 
Observed by Mr, William Cracroft at Jionpoor, r 
Mean time 2nd internal contact, 4ee0 oss. cove oses 2L 18 68 
extemal contact, Gree sees sees 3 ceoe: 2] JS 48 
ih ae 
2 40 
End of Transit of 9's CONES, me cece) aaa) SFL 3g 
Observed by Lieut. Maxwell at Meerut, with an inferior telescope. 
Mean time 20d internal COntarh, cscs wane sees wees 20 57 17,2 
external contact, ....  .... ress ones 20 59 036 
1 46,4 
End of Transit of 's CONITE, tase nace soon 20 58 10,4 
Observed at Calcutta by 
Capt. Hoidgsan, Capt. Herbert. Capt. Schailch. 
! fh m & hom s, A om : 
ARS EMt sone those af 2t 4 491 21 54° 571 21 55 01,8 - 
external ditto, 21 57° 0121 7 49 Uncertain, 
Mean end of Transit, 21 55 545 91 oo 03,1 21 56 148 





21 66 041 
16 02 17 





Greenwich time § 43 47,1 = Long. of Calcutta. 


As the effect of parallax for the above four places is small, from the displacement 
of Mercury being nearly in the direction of the tangent to the sun's disc at the point 


will not be far from the truth - therefore assuming Calcutta to be in longitude 5 h, 
83 m. 30 s. according to Captain Schalch’s observations we shall have 
h. om. ¢. 
Jionpoor, 6 dl 09 east of Greenwich, 
Meerut, 5 ll Sl 
Kurnal, o 08 475 
B 


= 


* 
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The Longitude of Jionpoor by an Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite on the 20th 
Dec: 1222, was found to be 5h. 3] m. 08 s, . 





Benares, 27th April, 1823. | 


Am 


Star disappeared at meantime, I7 17 34,8 
The Emersion was invisible on account of day light. 


Latitude of Jionpoor by William Cracroft, Esq. 1823. 
By Alpha Orionis, ...c00 seeece seoeee 25° 44° 206° 
a ee ee ee eae oe) 
STG -wseas reenact pg cerees 6 CSS Ae ORF 


Trae Latitude, 25 44 23,3 North. 


No. I. 


Table of Multipliers for ascertaining the Deviation of a Transit Instrument 
from the Meridian, and at the same time the Error of the clock by observ- 
ing the Transit of two fixed Stars; catculeted for the Lat, of Benares, 
Jrom the rules laid down in Mr. Buily's paper published in the 1st number 





























PS of the Memoir of the Lond. Asiatic Society. By William Cracroft, Esq. 
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The Transit Instrument being placed nearly in the meridian, by following a fixed 
Star till the moment of its culmination, and all the adjustments being examined, ob- 
serve the times of the transits of two fixed stars which differ much (at least 30°) in 
declination, and very little in R. A. Ifthe Timekeeper shew Solar time, reduce the 
observed interval to side real time and compare it with the interval between the true 
apparent R. As. in the following form, 





R. A. of N,* Obs. Transit of N.* 

it. A. of 5.* Obs. Transit of §.* | 

Dill. of R, A.+ Diff, of Obs. Transits+ 
=———. Diff. of R. A+ 





Error in BR. A.+ 
Multiplier from Table, 


Required Deviation in time + 
To be multiplied by 15 to give it in are. 
If the sign be plus the deviation is East and vice versa, 
The deviation being in time, and multiplied by the numbers of the Iower line (c) 
and applied to the difference between the observed transits will denote the error of 
the clock, 


Deviation+- 
Multiplier (c) 





Diff. of Obs. rant 


Error of clock.+ 





No. UL 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
By JAMES PRINSEP, Ese. 
Ihave condensed into the annexed Table the results of the past years’ observa- 


“tions upon the climate of Benares presenting in one page, the substance of a-vo- 


lume-of figures, each item nearly being the mean of thirty numbers. ‘Though at- 
tended with some labour, this is really the only shape in which a Diary of the sort 
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can be turned to any useful purpose, and if we could obtain similar abstracts from 
other chief stations on the Indian continent, the advantages would be much en- 
hanced by the correct comparison we should be enabled to draw of their relative 
climates, the light which would be thrown upon the origin, course and extent of the 
hot winds; the altitude of different places ; and other interesting phenomona, 


My own observations have now been continued for two years, but IT shall only 
give at length those for the latter year, as the instruments then used were more no- 
merous and complete. Por the sake of ‘perspicuity I will notice under separate 
heads the subjects of Barometrical pressure, temperature, and hygrometry, 


I. The Atmospheric Pressure. 

The Barometer used is by Dollond, having a window of tale adapted to the re- 
Servoir to shew the level of the mercury, Notwithstanding this however, by a 
careful comparison with Captain Herbert's instrument, it stands .079 lower than the 
Barometer at the Surveyor Gencral’s Office in Calcutta. Indeed very few can be 
found to agree perfectly, nor is it necessary provided their difference be once ascer- 
tained. Mine stands nearly the mean of five that were examined together. 


~The amount of the daily oscillation of the Barometer is not shewn by my table as 
I was unable to observe at the hour of the maximum, 10 o’clock A. M. The differ- 
ence however between the evening and noon height for each month shews a greater 
oscillation during ‘the hot months, when the daily change of the thermometer is also 
the greatest. The close connection between the rise of the thermometer and fall of 
the barometer is confirmed by the following comparison which the kindness of my 
friend Dr. A. Russell permitted me to calculate from a diary of three years kept by 
himself.* 


Dr. Russell. ~  _‘Benares. » 
_ Mouth. Mesa daily range of the Barometer, © Mean range of the Thermometer, 
January, 0.073 91.5 
F ebruary, 0.098 21.0 
March, 0,093 24.0 
April, 0.103 26.5 


-/* In the year 1824 T shall register the Barometer and Thermometer at 10 A. M. and & P, M. on por. 


Pose to ascertain the amount of daily oscillation, 





Muth, 
May, 


June, 

July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 


AP PERN Dt X. 


Burometric rte deily. 


0.105 


0.084 
0.062 
0.005 
0.070 
0.070 
0.075 


Thermanm-trie range daily, 

23,4 

20,3 

9,3 

HT 

16,0 
Is4 
15,7 


There can be very little doubt therefore that the change of atmospheric pressure is 
simply caused by the altered specific gravity of the air due to the temperature. The 
same effect should be visible to a greater extent in the monthly variation of the two 
instruments, because a wider stratum of air is influenced by the monthly change of 
heat, than can be by its daily action, To compare the actual motions, I here pre- 
sent the monthly differences of the Thermometer and Barometer from the annual mean 


of each, extracted from any Table. 
Barometer. 
Month, Annual Moan 20.538 

January, + 0.236 
February, + 0.198 
April, — 0.067 
July, —O304 
August, — 0.220 
September, — 0.122 
October, + 0.071 
November, -+ 0.237 
December, a 0.265 


Thermometer. 
Acnual Mean 76,04 
— 17.235: 

— 10.98 

+ 06: 

+ 12.39 

+ 15.55 

+ 5.26 

+ 4.05 

+ 4.99 

— O50 
—I278 
—16.! 


The effects bere are just five timos creator than in the former table: although they 
are still only one-third of what would he produced if the whole ee were a- 


like acted upon; that i is, ifthe whole air were heated 

«8 the pressure should fall ,,.. 

-» ina month it falls 
inaday .... 


i an 


ee = 





C 


0.300 inches, 
0.300 
0.100 


Ed Fit ia e 


hn of 


| 
| 
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In a rough way it may therefore be said that the monthly heat is felt to a height of 
two miles, and the daily to a height of one-fifth ofa mile. 

The chief advantages of a Barometric register, are the means it affords of finding 
the respective altitude of places: to this point I have paid all the attention in my 
power, particularly to the determination of the height of Benares above Calcutta; tor 
which the Register published (but again discontinued) by the Surveyor General's 
Office afforded me the principal data. 

The heights ef the Barometers at the same ours at the two places, corrected to 
the same index, and both reduced to the temperature of 32° Farh. give the follow- 
ing differences ; inch. 

April, 1822, ...... 0.263 
Jue, sesees «eee 0.261 
Ditto, noon, ...... 0.253 





fl Mean of the whole. 
Ditto, a Pp: TH, ie ae | 0.214 mches. 
February, noon, .. 0.260 0.2501 


& p.m. ..-. 0217 | 
April, noon, ..--.- 0.261 or Caleutta Barometer, 29.9000 
May, eves sssewe 0,250 Renares, .... ..++ 29.6499 
June, scecee. cases. ULOO 
Suly, secees weveee 0.200 
August, .....5 ...- 0.268 
September, ...-+++- 0.250 


Captain Hodgson has omitted to give the temperature of the external air in his 
tables, but supposing the mean to be 80°, the Barometrical altitude of Benares above 
Chowringhee is 246.75 feet. Thelieve Capt. H. estimated it at 500 feet. 


A few comparisons of a similar nature made with Captain Herbert, give the height 
of Cawnpoor 133.3 feet above Benares.* 


® Since writing the above, some further commanications fram Cuptais Herbert have enbled me ta ealoutate the beights of 
three other places above Henares ; aumely, | | 

Fuitigarh Cantommenia, Crow 61% COMPATIAOAS, ..ssee eee eee seeeee S100 feet. 

Bumearee, foot of the bills, from sit companions, ee DOT fist, 


Alora frow three observations in Jamary, TSh, ween eeeees Aw 09 ; | 
" froin five ditto, in February, s.,009 00 seeees 510.5 ¢ EH ABOSITE fect 


ay 
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T hope next year with Capt. Herbert's assistance to deduce the altitude of Sula- 
ranpoor [rom a more accurate series. 


While upon the subject of the Barometer I should mention that Adic's Sympicsa- 
meter was also registered, and for sometime it agreed very well, but at the end of the 
first year the bulk of air above the oil was found increased in quantity 3-10ths and 
after the second year 2-10ths of an inch so that no dependence could be placed upon 
its readings, except for a short period. 


TEMPERATURE. 

The several Thermometers used by me were compared with a Standard Instru- 
ment made by Dollond, and divided to fifths of a degree. ‘The external ones were si- 
tuated in a northern veranda perhaps hardly sufficiently exposed to the air, but en- 
tirely sheltered from the sun's rays. ‘The in-door ones were in a northern apartment 
closed during the day and without tattios. As the observations were made five times 
a day including the extremes noted by the self-registering thermometer, I was able 
to construct for each month a curve whose ordinates expressed the temperature for 
each half hour of the day; the means of these are denoted in the 10th column under 
the title “ Mean of the twenty-four hours ;” they differ little from the morning and even- 


ing means. 


From the whole mass of observations the temperature of the air is found to be 
aa degrees, being 3 degrees lower than the mean heat of a well 36 feet deep which 
was found in August, 1822, ...... 80° 957 

December, .. ,. .. 78 20 
April, 1823, 4. 3. 8D 50 
December, .... .... 80 OO 

7 pl 


* 





In the close streets of the city, where the heat is not so easily dissipated as at 
Secrole, a diary kept by my pundit gives a mean result of 79° 99° 


All of these contradict the formula of Mayer which ascribes only a mean tempera- 
ture of 74° 7 (— 1° for an altitude of 300 leet above the sea) = 73° 7” for the latitude 
of Benares 25° 217 

In the month of May for several days the thermometer rose to 111° S and in Janu- 
ary it fell at night to 45° including a range of 66 degrees, 


- 





= 
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| HYGROMETRY. 
The instruments used in measuring the evaporation an rain were described upon 
a former orcasion:* their performance bas been very eatisfactory, and the column 
of Professor Leslie's Atmometer, I think, points ont some respects in which the lat. 
ter instrament seems inferior to my own, Where the evaporation was very rapid 
the porosity of the earthen bulb was inadequate tothe sapply (although zareers 
used distilled water) and when the air took up but litte moisture, it was impe 


fo prevent the accumulation of a large drop of liquid wuder the bulb which either fel, 
or increased the evaporating surfitee, 





By two months comperison E found that the evaporation from a large vessel was 


just one-fourth iess than from my small cup, so that the general annual evaporation 
amounts to fifty inches. 


The mean temperature marked by the wetted belb thermometer agrees almost 
exacily with the mean Jowest daily femperatire, one belng 68° 92° the other 68° 88° 
and this is # degrees below the mean daily hea!. Ts the het winds PE have frequently 


observed a diflerence of more than 90 degroes-Inoi oon the dry and wet thermometers. 


The quantity of rain in 1823 was so much Efvuter tin usaa), that it can form no 
basis for calcalation, In (810 there fell but 30 inches ata small distance from Be- 
nares, and [ should think in general Chat there must be teas bere than m Bengal. Me. 
James Kyd of Calcutta favored me with the result of a register kept by himself with 
a reservoir of 100 square feet area which for comparisas’s sake J here subjoin : 

Moots Rain, Evaporation, 
October, BL, ..e.eeewcs BAM Peewee este ee wees OD 
November, cotees esoses (,10) ..,. Settee Fagen ete 
Becember, 2.2666 seseee O00 vevces ee 
January, 1a29 ep 08a . ae 0.00 8ee toewectesass LK 
Pebroary. Peewee ieee GOOF. 3 ctwe esssgees 2A 
March, +... coetens wows OOD Vece veeuae acaece OAM 
AUN cineca tice dace O00) esata eeeu save ce) eae 
MEY e046 0's sf: eeay 1xee! RMD nabs caceaneaevuwe 6.00 
FUNG, cose eee onoe ow BBD occa cz eaneescscs LO 
July, oe ee we ee osucee O00 ree eeeeanesgewe Le 
August, ‘eee vies Shh e ee 9.50) St ba See ge aeee L.s7 








Septenber, ‘oe shea a wee sate ee eo sseeeanee 1.79 
Rain 33.21 0 iweh, Evap. 31.09 leben 
© Boo phe acconpase lie plats wal Wesetigstion, — " 








a 


2 ep 
20.84 
2,407 
21) act) 
20a 
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No. TV. 
DESCRIPTION OF A PLUVIAMETER AND AN EVAPOROMETER CON- 
STRUCTED AT BENARES. 
By James Prinsep, Esq. Ust Jan. 1823. 





The Ploviameter with which I register the fall of rain at Bena “3, if made on the 


Syhon principle, the quantity is read off by simple inspection tf any required ac- 


curacy; the loss by evaporation is almost prevented ; and the instrument does not 
Teguire to be handled in emptying it. Figure 3 represents the one now in use, It 
is composed of a bason at top of suiiicient area, screwing on to the brass cap ofa 
gtaduated glass tube, into which it opens by a small neck with a loose valve of tale 
fo keep out dust, &e, 

The tube contains a small class syphon whose longer leg passes through the bot- 
fom of the tube, water-tight, and enters the lid of a copper reservoir below. 


Each degree of the scale on the tube may correspond to .01 inch depth of Tain’ on 


_ the aren of the bason: (in mine each — ,005 inch.) When 100 degrees are accumulat- 


od, or the tube is filled, the whole is drawn off by the syphon into the lower cylinder, 
where it marks unit upon a similar syphon connected exteriorly with the latter: 
This likewise empties itself when it has ouce become full. 

Tin cases are applied for the protection of the glass tubes. 

Fig, 2 was the original form of the instrument, and shews what may be done with 


broken bottles and retort uccks and tubes, where brass workers are not tu be met 


with. 

Pig. 1 isan Evaporometer invented with the same view of reading off the depth of 
Evaporation by inspection, and magnified. The ratio of the arca of the bason, and 
length of the tnbe may be such that each degr-e on, the latter may mark .O1 or .0G1 
inch depth of Evaporation from the former. 

The instrument is charged by drawing the piston down to zero, and filling the 
tube with distilled water to a mark in tho narrow neck at top. The water is then 
passed upwards into the cup, and the diminution ascertained by drawing down the 
piston until the neck-level.is:udjusted.; and reading off the degrees marked. by the 
pistou’s upper edge, — 

The lowor-cork serves to insure the prevention of leakage. 

D 
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No, V. 
ANALYSIS OF A MINERAL WATER, 
By Jamey Prinsep, Esq. 25th June, 1523. 


Having heard that the water of the Bridhkal kund (a well in the city of Benares) 
possessed slightly aperient medicinal properties when taken in large draughts, I 
procured a bottle full of it to submit to chemical analysis. 


1. The water was clear, devoid of smell,.and yielded no traces of iron. 
2, Its specific gravity was 1005,9 at the temperature 92°. 


3. 1000 grains weight left on evaporation to dryness 7.4 grains of deliquescent 
salts, of which alcoho! dissolved 5.6 and the remainder proved to be carbonate of 
lime and a soluble sulphate. 


4. The alcoholic solution manifested traces of muriatic acid magnesia, and by a 
simple test surgested by Woollaston, nitric acid. His method is this, to concentrate 
the solution of salts, and pour it into a test tube with a bit of gold leaf, warm it, 
and add a drop of sulphuric acid ;if any nitrate accompanies the muriates, aqua re- 
gia is at once formed and the metal dissolved, [used platina foil in lieu of gold, 
since it has the advantage of telling whether the nitrate be of potash or soda, if the 
former, the metal is no sooner dissolved thane yellow powder precipitates. 


5, The quantity of such acids and bases as were precipitable, were determined im 
different portions of water—1000 grains being taken for each, thus ; 


Nitrate of Barytes threw down Sulph. acid, ....-. ..-+.. 0.932 Grains, 
Nitrate of Silver, ci... ous. Mouriaticacid, ....:. os. LOO 
Oxalate of Ammonia, .«..... Lime, «.«+ eesees sees O70 
Ammonia and Phosphoric acid (after the separation of the Lime) 

gave Magnesia, ..c.sc c scccce cave cevene evoune Oe 


G. The carbonic acid estimated from the Lime, amounted to «++» 0.58 Grains, 
7. The whole contents therefore of 1000 grains of the water may be thus stated ; 


Carbonate of Lime, secoeuss caves 1.33 Grains. 


Not taken up b Alcohol { : 
Pp oy {Sulphate of Soda, StF eet ce 0.70 
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Moriate of Magnesia,.... .. suet Wélvovessnee O08 
Alcoholic solution < Muriate OE SOS, ve cseseareces cis che ewes eee ee 
\ Nitrates (of Soda and Potash, )secrscessessess 2.46 
7.40 
The presence of Magnesia was determined with much care, a5 to it may be attribute 
ed the purgative qualities of this water. 


No. VI. 
ABSTRACTED RESULTS OF MARINE OBSERVATIONS, 
Made by G. A. Prinsep, Esq. and detailed in a letter of 7th March, 1823, Bombay. 
| By J. Peinser, Eso. 


1. In the course of several voyages in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, Mr. G. 
Prinsep has turned his attention to the solution of the two marine problems inter- 
esting to navigators as much as to philosophers, namely, “the Saltness or Specific 
Gravity, and the Temperature of the Occan, on different parts of its surface.” 


~*~ 


He has compared his own numerous observations with a series made by Dr. A. 
Rassell and myself on our possace to India in 18{9, and with another subsequent 
voyage by Capt. Weynton : the result of his labors Was sometime azo communicat- 
ed to Dr, Marcet, of the Royal Society, but our meeting in Calentta last winter have 
ing given occasion for the revisal of some of his Tables, when we compared our dif- 
ferent Instruments together, this circumstance produced another letter to Dr. Mar- 
cet," of which my brother has forwarded a copy. I have selected the general facts 
which he has deduced from the whole range of observations ; as, in reality, the de- 
ductions themselyes can be the only interesting part of such investigations to all 
but to the actual investigators. 


I. 2, The absolute specific eravities of various parts of the Ocean, reduced to 
the Standard Temperature 60* Farnh. are as follows : 


Mouth of the British Channel, FRR E Fe haa Pe Fe ew PPC 1027.2 
Coast of Portugal to the Tropic, .... 2... .. +* enn neesesnaececavessecee 10079 
Thence to 15° North Latitude, steeeae £88970 eeeaas ee ee ee ee 1027.9 


. Hie worthy Ceiend sud excellent chemist died bafure this letter eould lieve reached Bngland, 
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Near the Banks of Newfoundland, «++se0 ssvssreceeeesenernsentescecces 1027.5 
Gulph Stream, «....+---seererees ceeeeneesencneceneeneers ruseecsseses 1027.5 
West Indies and Gulph of Mexico, ...s-0esesecesneeennenecse nena sees 1027.3 
Fquator Longitude 22° to 20° W. weeeeeceeeeeneeeeececrenes ‘aes'cas alge AGRO 
Ditto Ditto, DO? Wo. eon: ceccee deer ee ane teneanesiaeedsace seveeeeees 1026.3 
Coadt of Brazil at 10> from land, ¢...-- .++-s» aossncdeceeree eseesa) ae ee MOZTS 
Cape of Good Hope, out of the warm current, .-++++ e+++cereceseeesseees 1026.4 
Ditto in GIED, ceed a ce cee cone chee eseetn teen ar ecae sere ceecenansser eens 1027.5 
S. E. Coast of Africa and canieneces O7e Ss tapsibseetesecocseceades, LORD 

OF" to, IS? vies su cneeieseeasaaed.-+. 10267 

17° to L]*..05 wecenes senseeves cece DUethe 

TO? to OF... ne cece ce vege cesceencae JU2GG 
Equator to G* N. Longitude 55° to GO" Bu... 2 ceeseweecese eens wears wees 1056.5 
Thence to 16° N. do. G0* to TU". ssccce scans cence eenanerens tee ssrens » 1027.5 





Mean of the whole,.....-.. ee ee ee PPP PTT ce ee 2 1027.4 





Greatest difference in open Sea, TEE CETEL ST Eee 00!.6 


In both Occans the verge of the Tropics seems to be the salicat part of the sea, 
and the Equator to be in the other extreme. 


3. From the almost perfect uniformity of the sea's specific gravity all over the 
world, no use canbe made of it in aiding the navigator, except perhaps in pointing 
out lis proximity to the mouths of rivers, which diminish the saltness to a great 
distance from their embouchure. OM the Balasore Roads T found the specific gra- 
vity of superficial water 10194, of 10 fathom ditto (021.9; while further at sea im 
frout of the Cuttak river, L01G. surface. In the Gulph of Mexico, the Hydrometer 
fell 003.2, 30 miles-in- front of the river Guasaluuleos, 





4, Water from a depth of 30 to 50 fathoms does not appear to be more salt than 
that of the surface, when allowance is made for its difference of temperature. 


If. 5. The Temperature ofthe Ocean is calculated to be of greater use and easier 
nvail to the Sailors—it points out with great'certainty the existence of a current if 
it come from a different climate: thus in rounding the Cape in Aueust, (819, 100 
miles south of the great bank I encountered the S. E. current which elevated the, 
Thermometer rapidly from 57° to Gol. It as suddenly declined when we had passed. 


through the stream. My brother found similar indications in the American Guiph 


1f 
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In the Mexican Gulph which abounds with banks and shoals, my brother thought 
he met with confirmation of Dr, Davy's assertion that the water of the sea gets sensi- 
bly cooler in tle vicinity of a sand or shelving shore ; I confess however on looking | 
over his Tables the fact seems still dubious, resting generally on an equivocal semi- 
degree, Dr. Russell and myself could not perceive any influence on approaching the 
Sundheads, but that may have been prevented perhaps by the strong current from the 
Hlooghly in the month of September, 


6. My brother at first asserted, contrary to Dr. Davy that the surface of the sea 
experienced no change of heat in the night : he bas since found however that in very 
smooth water there is a difference amounting to about one degree between the ex- 
iremes, which are nearly at sunset and sunrise. Davy calls it 2°. 


7. It might be imagined that the three great oceans of the world would present 
an average of equal temperatures nearly, at equal distances from the equator, but 
this is far from being the case. The Atlantic is colder than the Indian Ocean; and 
this (according to Kotzebue) colder than the Pacific. The West Sonth Atlantic ex- 
ceeds the Eastin heat by several devrees. Probably all these discrepancies might be 
explained by due attention to their prevalent winds and currents, or if not, the cause 
may Tay in the different depth of their beds of which we can acquire no certain know- 
ledge. I will conclude by presenting the mean results of three voyages calculated by 
my brother, | 


Mean Temperature of the Ocean in the Track of George Prinsep, Esq. 


Navth Atlantic. | South Athndie, | Routh Jneftian. W North Tudian. 
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iTean Temperatures culenlated from the voyage of Kotzebue. 


| North Atlantic, Suuid Arttautic, | Sceuth Indian, | North Jnedioni. 
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No. I. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 2é6ru DECEMBER, 16823, 


Read the following Address to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
President of the Society. 


As this is the last occasion, on which the Asiatic Society will assemble under the 
presiding guidance of your Lordship, we have felt it no leas due to your Lordship 
fhan to ourselves, to give utterance to the sentiments, which the circumstance inre~ 


- sistibly inspires. We therefore trust your Lordship will allow us, to express our 


feelings of sincere regret for the loss we are about to sustain : our deep sense of the 
liberal motives, which induced your Lordship to take a personal interest in our pro- 
ccedings; and our grateful acknowledgements, of the punctual attention and conde- 


scending kindness, which have uniformly characterised your Lordship's discharge of 
the functions, of President of the Society, 


Enstituted for objects, that could not fail to receive the encouragement of enlipht- 
ened rule, the Asiatic Society has boasted from its earliest foundation, the patron- 


age of those distinguished characters, to whose protecting care, the destinies of 
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British India have been entrusted. With one exception however, that patronage 
was never converted into a more immediate intercourse, and the very brief period, 
diring which Sir John Shore was President of the Society, can scarcely be consi- 
dered as-constituting that exception. It was reserved therefore for your Lordship, 
through a series of eventful yeurs, to create leisure from hich and arduous labours, 
io give animation to literature, and vigour to research ; to inspirit the perseverance 
toiling to elucidate the past and present condition of man, and to foster and encou- 
rage the energics, struggling to enlarge the boundaries of Science, and to develope 
the mysteries of nature. The beneticial effects of ihis condescending liberality, may 
be traced in the pages of our transactions, and the valuable papers, which have giy- 
en new animals to Zoology, new plants to Botany, new regions to the Geographer, 
aud events to the Historian, are not more ascribable to opportunity of observation, 
and ability in the observer, than to the encouragement granted by your Lordship to 
the one, and the facilities aiforded to the other; and they may more especially be at- 
tributed to the enlightened promptitude, with which your Lordship has ever befriend - 
ed their communication to the world, 
The dissemination of knowledge is in all cultivated Societies, the worthy occupa- 
tion of talent and power: even where that knowledge may not be of generally prac- 
tical application, its Possession may be endowed with specific value, and much that 
is little essential to the necessities of life, is of high value to intellectual ambition. It 
may be of trifling import to the welfare of any particular community, to discover and 
adjust the dark traditions of remote antiquity, or to trace through the glimmering of 
verbal coincidence, concording usages, and corresponding tenets, the bonds by which 
nations now remote in site, and dissimilar in character, were once identified or al- 
lied. To the mind however that is liberalized by studious enquiry, and elevated by 
expanded views, these subjects are deeply important ; and the studies of the scholar, 
and the speculations of the Philosopher cannot be without their cfect upon the im- 
provement of Society, and the happiness of mankind. ‘To pursults of such a nature, 
the regions, which we for a time inhabit, present an inviting field, and it would ar. 
gue an indifference, wholly unworthy of the rank which our native country holds in 
the scale of refinement, if the British Residents in the East could disregard the op- 
Portunities, that are offered to. their acceptance, of familiarising themselves with 
the Languages, Literature, Antiquities and Religion of Asia, the birth place and cra- 
die of the human race. | 
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From such an imputation, therefore, we are proud to assert our exemption and to 


| appeal to the researches for the proofs of a zeal, which has been beneficially exerted 


in the diffusion of authentic and accurate conceptions of the East; and which has 
therefore formed our strongest claim to the interest, that your Lordship has been 
pleased to take in the prosperity of the Society. 


Independently however of considerations of a Literary nature, (he extraordinary 
events of a few years have furnished us with new, and still more elevated incentives 
to study; and have rendered o familiarity with the Languages and Literature of the 
East, a high political obligation: we owe it to the subjects of our Government to 
cherish the only literature they possess, until they shall acquire taste for something 
of more value; and more especially we are bound to obtain a thorough and personal 
acquaintance with their manners and notions, their prejudices and feelinga, their 
wishes and their wants. The determination to uphold, and fulfil this obligation, lias 
ever marked your Lordship’s administration, and has been evinced, not only in the 
countenance shewn to the Society, but in the aid and approbation offered to enters 
prising travellers; in the encouragement given to useful publications, and in the re- 
fon or foundation of literary establishments. The districts of Western Hindoostan, 
and the lofty chains of the Himalaya, have been successfully explored: the Arabic 
College of Calcutta, and the Sanserit College of Benares, have both received renovat- 
ed uctivity. The capital of British India, will in future present to the Hinds popula- 
tion, advantageous means of cultivating their classical learting, and schools scattered 
throughout the empire, supply te early youth, the sources of improved instruction. 
European scholars, both in this country and in the West, are indebted to the same 
liberality for additional facilitics offered to the successful prosecution of their studies, 
and itis no less the theme of their admiration than acknowledgement, that the Kamus, 
the Burhan Katia, and the only Sunserit Dictionary yet published, works so essential 
to the acquirement of the three great Languages of Asia, should all have issued from 
the Calcutta Press, during the period of your Lordship’s Government, 


Whilst we thus endeavour to do justice to the enlightened zeal, with which your 
Lordship has in various ways promoted the diffusion of useful knowledge ; we can- 
not lose sight of the more private relations which we have borne to you, as the Pre- 
sident of our Society, or withhold our especial tribute of acknowledgement, for the spi- 
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rit and manner, in which those relations have been maintained. The punctnal attend- 
‘aie of your Lordship has been no less flattering than beneficial: no less indicative 
ofa warm interest in our proceedings, than an example for our imitation, and the 
amenity and attention with which your Lordship has exercised your official share in 
‘the details of our occasional meetings, have invariably impressed the Mombers pre- 
sent, with the most lively feelings of affection and respect. We have already advert- 
éd to the valuable papers of which your Lordship has been the medium of commitni- 
cation, and we are well aware, that we have frequently been indebted for the pos- 
session of those compositions to your Lordship’s sanction, or suggestion; we have 
also to express our thanks for the contributions with which your Lordship has en- 
riched our Library and Museum, and for the disposition uniformly shewn, (and of 
Which this evening affords such splendid proof), to improve every favourable oppor- 
tunity of adding to their stores, Tho Museum indeed may be regarded as of your 
Lordship’s creation, dating from the period of your Presidency, and having grown up 


under your care: whilst noticing this part of our obligations, we hope we may be 


Permitted to offer our acknowledgements where they are alike duc, and to request, 
that your Lordship will in the character of our President, undertake the communica- 
tion of the thanks of the Society, for those proofs of attention which the Museum 
experienced from the Marchioness of Hastings, 





We have now, my Lord, only to take our final leave, and fo express our sincere 
wishes for your Lordship's fature happiness, Unwilling however that the connexion 
which has so long been our pride and pleasure, should even now be utterly dissolved, 
Wwe trust we may be allowed to consider your Lordship, still an Honorary Member of 
our association, and to hope, that the name of the Marquis of Hastings may long 
continue to shed lustre upon the Asiatic Society, 


To which His Lordship was pleased to pronounce the following reply ; 


GENTLemen, 


honored me is truly flattering; but itis at the same time keenly affecting. Some- 
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almost any sivenwistances. How much more of that character must apply to an oc- 
casion where the plirase is to be used towards persons for whom I have cherished 
the highest esteem and by whom Tam now kindly told that T possess their attach- 
ment! ‘To have earned that profession from you is an honest pride for me. It is true, 
¥ have sought to encourage efforts for the promotion of science, particularly through 
retrieving the stattered remnants of Indian Literature ; and so fur I have recommend- 
ed myself to you. Our Inte volumes, a5 you justly observe, will testify that the Socie- 
ty has not been idle. But the existence of such evidence in proof of our active ut- 
tention to the objects of our association must evince much more the inherent 
energy of the Institution than the effect of any instigation from me. 1 will neverthe- 
lesa urge you not to felax your search amid those ruins which have overwhelmed 
the records of a country heretofore eminently civilized. 1 confess that I do not ex- 
pectany thing directly valuable will be found. “Such traces as remain of the antient 
state of India appear to meas establishing the presumption of progress in mechani- 
eal arts rather than in cultivated productions of the mind. ‘The acquisitions, I ap- 
prehend, would be found but rough gems: yet the translations which your learned 
Secretary has this evening read to you from Sanscrit works lately discovered, will 
prove that the matter, howsoever irregular in its native shape, may become a brilli- 
ant decoration when subjected to the polish which genius and refined taste can ap- 
ply toit. How far any advancement to science may be hoped is not here the ques- 
tion. Perhaps nothing intrinsically novel in any line is attainable. Tt can hardly 
be looked for even in works of fancy. Imagination, consisting wholly in various com- 
hinutions, exaggerations, or distortions of simple known things has obviousty its li- 
mits, and those boundaries seem to have been reached. There is, however, in differ- 
ent nations a different course of cultivation, so that the conceptions and phraseolo- 
gy of an inferior people may occasionally suggest to a nation high in intellectual at- 
tainment modes or constructions which may he adapted to the richer stock with ad- 
vantage as to embellishment, nay possibly as to strength. While I recommend this 
industry, I feel some shame at not having as your President offered any contributi- 





on to your publications. The deficiency has not arisen from inattention. I can truly 
say that I had employed much thought and some application to a topic which T ima- 
gined would be appropriate to our compilations. An insurmountable obstacle oceur- 
red. I was not at the outset aware of the-extent in which such a subject must be treat~- 
ed : and, when I found that I could not reserve for the execution of my purpose a 


a. 
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sufficient portian of that time in which my daily duties had a-claim never I trust post- 
poned by me, [resolutely abandoned my plan. It is not by way of proving myself to 
have actually contemplated such a perlormance, it is to submit the undertaking to 
the judgement of others that I state the outline of it. _ A notion has been entertain- 
ed that the Hindi is a jarcon accidentally compounded of many tongues. In apeak- 
ing of the Hindi, I refer to what I conceive to be the basis of the present Hindus- 
tani. This latter dialect has had various adulterations engrafted upon it in different 
parts of India, while the frame work is intact, bearing all the character of originality, 
History informs us that Behram Gor issued an edict putting down the use of the 
Vernacular language of Persia and ordering the Deri, the antient form of the present 
Persic, to be used in it's stead. I-am not acquainted with the Parsi: but I am told 
by the best authorities here that itis a language altogether distinct from the Persic. 
Now it is clear that the wildest despotism never could think itself capable of extirpat- 
ing the colloquial medium of a whole‘people and of substituting for it terms of com- 
munication utterly unintelligible to the multitude: yet, had the Parsi been the former 
language in use thronghout the greater part of Persia, it's suppression and the intro- 
duction of the Deri would haye been the violent measure which i have represented. 
This consideration led me to reflect whether the Hindi might not have been the lan- 
guage originally prevalent in Persia. When I pursued the thought, numerous cor- 
roboratory circumstances appeared to support the belief; so that I now persuade my- 
self the Hindi is the language which spread itself from Iran, eastward to India 
and westward over @ great part of Europe. — 1 forget whether it be Lipsius or Sca- 
liger who remarks an affinity between the Persic and the German. He wonld have 
perceived a stronger indication of connection had he pursued the earlier type (the 
Hindi) throngh dialects more strictly Gothic. 1 do not mean the Gothic of Ulphilas’s 
Gospels, which is Morso-Gothic and evidently corrupted by the adoption of idioms 
from the borderers on the Roman fronticr, but T allude to that branch of the language 
which kept itself clear from the concourse of various tribes and tongues existing in the 
Southern Realms, With my confessedly superficial knowledge of both Persic and Hin- 
di, I should have had hesitation in referring to those languages before so miny whe 
are thoroughly proficient in them, did I not assure myself it would be perfectly com- 
prehended that an individual working at a language to satisfy himself on particular 
points in its substance and structure may reach that object howsoever deficient he 
may be in the ordinary application of the tongue. The strongest gr@und of conyic- 
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supposing the Hindi to have been the current language of the 
conten it had radical erect ry which Behram Gor might judiciously wish to re- 
medy. It is natural to surmise that he sought to effect this, not (as has been hastily 
supposed) by a forcible suppression of the dialect in general use, but by exerting the 
influence of his Court as well as of his public establishments, to which the edict 
was probably addressed, for procuring the adoption of a connected dialect of the 
same language, intelligible to all and into which the crowd would gradually slide 
through the example of their superiors, | 


For the dilatation of this hypothesis it would have been necessary to bring toze-— 
ther a mass of collateral proofs, as well as to show what is the internal evidence of 
an original language, and what are the cases in which the identity of unconnected 
words in two languages should furnish inference of the descent of one from the other 
instead of being ascribed tocasual introduction. Each would be a laborious detail, 
and the scope appeared to me far beyond any leisure I could allot tot. Arter all, 
the point may seem little material; yet disquisitions of this sort are seldom without 
their use, ‘Towards deciding the earlier history of nations they are important. The 
éonnection of language powerfully confirms recorded facts which otherwise might be 
questionable, while absence of it is a regulation of particulars too lightly admit- 


Here I must stop. ‘The cessation is painful, because it reminds me of the word I have 
to pronounce. Farewell. Ido not utter it as a common place formulary of leave-tak- 
ing, but with that earnest wish for the welfare of each of you which must be prompt- 
ed by all you have taught me to feel towards you. 
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dings be printed in the Appendix of the volume of the 
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No. II... 
. “ ?. 
RULES OF THE ASTATEC SOCIETY. 5 


THE following is an abstract of the Rules of this Institution, which are now in 
force; including these printed in the Appendix fo tho sixth and subsequent Volumes 
of the Society's Transaétibns. 


Original Rules mia from the Founder's Discourse, 15th eeary, 1734, 


1. The Institution shall be denominated the Asiatic Society : "the bounds of its 
investigations will be the geographical limitsstf Asia ; and within these limits, its en- 
quiries wilh be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced by nature. 

ve oo ae ai wt 3 

2. Weekly Meetings shall be held for the purpose of hearing Original Papers read, 

on sach subjects as fall within the circle of the Society's enquiries, 
s 

3, All curious and learned men shall be invited tos@Ad their Tracts to the Secre- | 

tery ; for which they shall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. | 


4. The Society's Researches shafl be Reblishedpnanally, if a sufficiency ei . 
able materials be received. es 
5. Mere Translations of considerable length shall not be admitted, except of such 
unpublished Essays or Treatises as may be transmitted to the Socioty, by Native Au- 
thors, “ 


6. All questions shall be decided on a ballot, by a majority of two-thirds, and 
pine Members shall be required to constitute a Board for such decisions. 


*. No new Member shall be admitted who has not expressed a voluntary desire to 
become 59; and in that case, no other qualification shall be required, than a love 
ot knowledge, and a zeal for the promotion ef it, 
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at Resolutions of the Society, which are in force. 





8. The future Meetings of the Society shall be held on the first Wednesday of 
each alternate Month, at eight o'clock in the evening. 
t 6 
~ & Tf any business should occur to require intermediate Meetings, they may be 
convened by the President; who may also, when necessary, appoint any other day 
of the week, instead of Wednesday, for the stated Meetings of the Socioty. 
10, As it may not always be convenient for the President to attend the Meet- 
ings of the Society, a certain number of Vice-Presidents shall he elected annually. 
is 
11. In case the President and the: Vice-Presidents are absent at.any meeting, 
a quarter of an hour after the fixed time, the Senior Member present shall take the 
Chair for the evtning.” "@ “# ada 
12. Every Member of the Society shall have the privilege of introducing, as a 
Visitor, any Gentleman who is notmsually resident in Calcutta. 
be 
18. With. a view to provide Funds for the necessary expenses of the Society, an 
Admission Fee shall be established to consist of Two Gold Mohurs, payable by every 
Member on his election; and eacl, Member of the Society, resident in India, (honor- 
ary Members excepted,) shall also contribute a Gold Molur quarterly, in the first 
week of January, April, July, and October, Any Member neglecting to pay his Sub- 
scription, for half a year afier it becomes due, to be considered as no longer a Mem- 
ber of the Society. 


14. All Members returning to India, shall be called upon to pay their Subsorip- 
tion as usual from the date of their return. 


15. A Treasurer shall be appointed. 


16. Tn addition to the Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, and a Librarian, shall 
be also appointed. 
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17. A Committee of Papers shall be appointed, to consist of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and nine other Members, to be elected annually; and 
any number no less than five, shall be competent to form a Committee. 


18. This Committee will select from the Papers communicated to the Socicty 
such as may appear proper for publication; and superintend the printing of the So- 
ciety’s ‘Transactions. 


19. The Committee of Papers shall be authorized to draw upon the Treasurer 
for any sums requisite to defray the expense of publishing the ‘Transactions; and an 
order, signed by # majority of the Committee, will be a sufficient warrant to the 
Treasurer for paying the same. 


90. The Committee of Papers is authorized to defray any small Contingent Ex- 
penses on account of the Society, which they may deem indispensable. 

21, Every subscribing Member of the Society on application, shall he furnished 
with a copy of such volumes of the Researches as may be published whilst he couti- 
nues a Member, in return for his contributions, without any further payment. 


99, With a view to the more. general circulation of the Asiatic Researches in 
India, the price of the 12th and future Volumes, to non-subdcribers, shall be fixed 
at a Gold Mohur, and if several volumes of different years be purchased together, 
they shall be sold at ‘Ten Rupees each. 


93. The Agents of the Society in England shall be desired to purchase and for- 
ward for the Society’s Library, Books of Science and Oriental Literature published 
in Europe, according as the Funds of the Society will permit. 


24, The Committee of Papers shall be requested to furnish the Agents in Europe, 
with such further instructions as may appear requisite for their guidance in the seloc- 
tion of Books proper to be placed in the Library of the Society, 
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LIBRARY. 


25. The Library is open from 10 to 4 o’Clock, between which hours, the Native 
Librarian is to be in attendance every day, Sunday excepted. 

2g, None but the Members of the Society are allowed to borrow Books from the 
Society's Library, and no Book is to be lent out of Calcutta without especial per- 
mission from the Committee of Papers, 


97. Bdoks are to be borrowed by written or personal application to the Secre- 
tary: in either case, the person applying is to furnish a written receipt, specifying 
the name of the work, and the time for which it is borrowed, at the expiration of 
which, he is to return the Book borrowed or renew his application for an extended 


loan of it, 


28. The Receipts for the Books shall be filed, and a Record kept of the Books 
lent out, to whom, and when lent out, and when returned, 


29, A list of the Books in the Library, and a Register of those lent out, are to be 
kept ready for inspection, 


80. All persons horrowing Books, are to be angwerable for their safe return, or 
are expected to replace them, if injured or lost. 


MUSEU M, 


81. On the 24 February, 1914, the Society determined “upon forming a Musoam 
for the reception of all Articles that may tend to illustrate Oriental Manners, and His- 
tory; or to clucidate the particularities of Nature or Art in the East,” The following 
Resolutions were at the same time passed upon the subject, 


by 
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32. That this intention be made known to the public, and that Contributions be 
solicited of the undermentioned nature : 


lh a 
a 


oo 
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Inscriptions on Stone or Brass. 

Ancient Monuments, Mohammedan or Hindu. 
Figures of the Hindu Deities, 

Ancient Coins. 

Ancient Manuscripts, 

Instruments of War peculiar to the East, 
Instruments of Music. 





The Vessels employed in Religious Ceremonies. 


Implements of Native Art and Manufacture, &o. &c, 

Animals peculiar to Jndia, dried or preserved. 

Skeletons or particular Bones of Animals peculiar to India, 
irda peculiar to India, stuffed or preserved. 

Dried Plants, Fruits, &c. 


Mineral or Vegetable Preparations in Eastern Pharmacy. 


Ores of Metals, 
Native Alloys of Metal, 
Minerals of every description, kc. Xe, 


83. That the Hall on the ground floor of ihe Society's House be fitted up for the 
reception of the Articles that may be procured. ‘The Plan and expenses of so doing 
fo be regulated by the Committee of Papers and Secretary; and the Pergon under 
whose Superintendance the Museum may be placed. 


#4, That the expense which may be incurred in preparing Materials, furnished 
in a state unfit for preservation, be defrayed by the Society, within a certain and fix- 


td extent. 


a5. All Articles presenter! to the Museum, shall be delivered in the first instance 
to the Superintendent of the Museum, to enable him to make the acknowledgemex 
directed in the Standing Rules of the Society. 
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Rogisterof Donations to the Museum, shall bo exhibited at each Meeting 






> "The Committee of Papers shall adopt such means as may appear proper, for 
making the intentions of the Socicty in this respect conerally know. 


58, ‘The names of Persons contributing to the Museum or Library of the Society 
shall be hereafter published at the end of each volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


BIBLIOTHECA ASIATICA. 


The following Resolutions were passed, on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee of Papers, under date the 2d July, [S00, but materials have not yot been received 
for publishing a Volume of the Work therein proposed. 


99. That the Society publish, from time to time, as their Funds will admit of it, 
Volumes distinct from the Asiatic Researches, Translations of short Works in the 
Sanacrif and other Asiatic Languages, or Extracts and descriptive Accounts of Books 
of greater length in those Languages, which may be offered to the Society, and appear 
deserving of publication. 


40. That as this Publication may be expected gradually to extend to all Asiatic 
Books, of which copies may be deposited in the Library of the Society, and even to 
all Works extant in the learned Languages of Asia, the series of the Volumes be 
entitled Bibliotheca Asiatica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of Asiatic Books, with Ex- 
tracts and Translations. 


Physical and Literary Commitiess. 


41. At the suggestion of one of the Members of the Society, it was resolved, on 
the 7th September, 1808; First. That a Committee be formed to propose such Plans 
and carry on such Correspondence as may seem best suited to promote the know- 
ledge of Natural History, Philosophy, Medicine, improvements of the Arts, and 


whatever is comprebended in the gencral term of Physics ; to consist of such Members _, 


as may voluntarily undcriake to meet for that purpose. Secondly. ‘That a Committee 
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be formed in like manner, for Literature, Philology, History, Antiquities, and what- 
éver is comprehended under the general term of Literature. 


rc 


42. The following Rules for the two Committees were also adopted by the Socie- 
ty, on the Sth Oclober, 1808 : 


43, That the Meetings of the Literary Committee be held at the House belong- 
ing to the Asiatic Society, on the first and third Wednesdays, and the Meetings of 
the Physical Committee on the second and fourth Wednesdays of each Month, at the 
hour of Nine o'Clock in the Evening: whenever a general Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society may be held on the same evening, and at the same hour, the Meeting of the 
Committee to be suspended. 2d. That each Committee be open to all Members of 
the Alsatic Society, who may chuse to attend the Meetings. 3d. That if the Pre- 
sident of the Society be present at a Meeting of cither Committee he shall preside ; 
in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, and in their absence the eldest Member 
of the Soticty present at each Meeting shall be considered as President at such 
Meeting. 4th. That the Secretary to the Asiatic Society be requested to act as 
Secretary to the Literary Committee, and the Assistant Secretary to the Society be 
requested to act as Secretary to the Physical Committee, as far as their time and 
avocations may admit. oth, That a Deputy Secretary be also appointed for each 
Committee, to be elected at the next Meeting of the two Committees respectively. 
6th. That regular Books of Proceedings be kept by the Secretaries for each om- 
‘mittee, in which: Minutes shall be entered of all Papers, Communications, and Acts 
done by the Committee; that such Books be at all times open to the inspection of 
the Members of the Asiatic Society; and that»such Papers be laid before the So- 
ciety as the Committee may judge proper to be submitted. 7th. That the Corres- 
pondence of ench Committee be in general carried on through its Secretary or De- 
puty; but that it be at the discretion of the Committees to employ any one of ote 
Members to correspond withany individual, 


On the 9th February, 1825, it was Resolved, 
44, That the Physical Committee assemble on the first Wednesday of each 


inonth, alternately with that on which the Meeting of the Society is held. 
Hi. H. WILSON, Seo, A. S, 
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List of the Donors and Donations to the Museum of the Asiatic. 
Society, from January, 1622. 





& 


Honorable J. Anam, Esq.—Three silver Coins of Mahmad Sultan of Malwa. 


J. Apam, Esq. M.D. in the of Captain Webster,—Specimen of Lava from Bar. 


row Island, 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia,—Cast of Bones of the leg and foot 


of the Megalonix or Great Claw. 

W. B. Bar.ry, Esq. in the name of H. B. Honcson, Esq.—Specimen of Woollen 
Cloth.  Dittoof Crystal, Ditto of Metallic Ores. Several Salgram 
Stones, A Siva Linga, A Prayer Cylinder from Nepaul, 





J. Bentusy, Esq, in the name of Capt. Bates,—A long haired female Goat, 


C. F. Broowniry, Esq.—A number of Clubs and Spears used by the Natives of 


Mons. Casanova.—Specimen of Lava from the Isle De Bourbon, 


Cart. Corsroor.—Skin and extremities, parts of the head and neck, of a large 
Ape killed on the North Coast of Sumatra, 


Mr. ConoLLey,—A set of Mr. Conolley's portable Telegraphic signals by sea and 
3 land, 


Carr. Cox.—A Copper Spear Head found on the plains of Mathura, 





G. Cuester, Esq.—Three ancient Mohammedan Coins, two of the reigns of Mah- 


mud of Bengal. 
Mons. Duvaver..—Sevoral species of Snakes in spirit, A stuffed Delphinus 

| Gangeticus. Several stuffed Birds, 

1} 
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Cart. Easteate.—aA perfect stuffed Albatross. The head and wings of another 
ditto. A Cape Hen. A Booby Bird. A Pintado or Cape Pigeon, 


Proressor Piscuer, of Moscow.—Specimens of Turquoise. 

Mr, FLATMAN.—A species of Lizard caught in the woods of Baneoora. 
Mr. Forstrr.—A young Kid with seven legs. 

Licur. Co. FRanxirn.—An ancient Coin. 


W. L. Gisson, Esq.—Specimens of Agates. Two Coral Trees on stands, A Mon- 
key from Sincapoor in spirit. Several Minerals from Java. Model ofa 
Lasus Nature at Lucknow. ‘Two Models of hollow Garden walls as con- 
structed in England, and a specimen of the Bengali mode of foliating glass 
globes with lead. An artificial Wax Candle. A Hindustani Matchlock. 
Specimen of Serpula Polythalamia. ‘The Murex Tritonus. A young Alli- 
gator. A Crab Shell, 


Gen. Harowicke in the name of Major Gauu and Mr. Sewein.—A stuffed 
Albatross. A double headed Buffalo Calf; with a description and draw- 
ing of the latter, 


Gen. Harnwick e.-—Model of a Malay War Prow. Two Head Dresses, Two mo- 
ther-of-pearl shell Ornaments of New Zealand Chiefs, A Chinese hat of a 
particular construction. | The hat ofa Kamschatkan,. The Mushroom 
shaped Madrepore from the straits of Rama which divide the Island of 
Ceylon irom the Peninsula of India. The horns of a Deer common to ma- 
ny parts of India called Bara Singa, 





Cart. HermMan.—Sundry Snakes and Reptiles in Alcohol, 

T. Hewerrt, Esq.—A dried flying Fish, 

Hi. B. Hopeson, Esq.—Specimens of woollen cloth, crystal metallic ores, Salgram 
stones, jantras, prayer cylinders, images, domestic utensils, and other arti- 
cles from Nepaul. Specimen of the hair of the Chera or supposed Unicora 
and impression of his hoof, Specimen of the wool of the Nowa.or moun- 


tain Sheep. ; 
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Hon, Carr, Kerren—A Babylonian Brick. 
Mr. J. Kyp.—A large jaw bone ofa whale. A number of large Barnacles from the 
bottom ofa Ship. Specimen ofa King Crab. Tooth of the Saw Fish. 
J. P. Larxrns, Esq.—A large block of Petrified wood found in digging the foun- 
dations for a house near the Government House in Calcutta. 
Sin C. T. Mercatre.—Two ancient gold Coins from Warankal. 
Mr. Mireneii.—A curious Insect found in the hollow of a tree. 
W. NisseT, Esq—Specimens ef the Meteorolite that fell near Allahabad in 1822. 
S, Nico.son, Esq.—Two Clay Figures of Hindu Ascetics. 
J. Patuer, Esq.—aA dried Head of a New Zealand Chief. A piece of marble front 
the ruins of Carthage. A Fossil from Devonshire with an impression. 
Spears of different kinds from Goonungoopur.. Wooden War Club from 
ditto. Wooden Club for the days of festival from ditto. Necklace of 
seeds and shells from ditto. Bracelets of Boars’ Tusks from ditto. Nu- 
merous kinds of Female Ornaments from do. Fishing Lines and Hooks 
from ditto. A Smoking Pipe from ditto. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Soctery OF Yorksmirn—aA box containing specimens of the 
Tun PRESIDENT OF THE Asiatic Soclery.—A number of horns of the ‘Tibet tail- 
less Deer. 
Paorrssor Rein HARDT.—Stuffed birds from the Royal Museum of Natural Histo- 
Litut. H. Rosrson.—A Horn of the Unicorn of Nepaul. Four ancient copper 
Coins. Four small Images of wood, earth and lead. One seal of iron. 
Another ditto of wood. One stone Die, A sling mado of the Hair of the 
Yak. An iron spoon made at Lassa. A small specimen of gold ore 
from Lassa. Butan Wax inits crude state. Several Bhotia Jantras. A 
small Ammonite. Some Bhotia Coins. Some original delineations of the 
body. -Acommonseal of brass. A lock and key of peculiar construction 
nianufaetured at Lassa. ‘Iwo Horns of a species of Antelope, 
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4. T. Ropinsox, Esq.—Two ancient Coins from Nasirabad. 


G. J. Sippons, Esq. in the name of Mr, Rocerson.—A large snout of a sword fish, 
Skin of a Giraffe. 


G. J. Sippoxs, Esq, in the name of Mr. Woop.—Skins of the Eyland. ‘Three 
Bucks. Three Seals. 


Masor Sack vitte.—Three ancient Coins. 
G. Skirron, Esq.—A box of Minerals from the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. 


F. P. Srronc, Esq.—Two pebbles from Van Dieman’s land. A Lusus Nature. 
Images of Budha from Rangoon. 


Capr. Steap.—Head of a New Zealander. 


Grex. Srewart—aA Stone Bull from Java. Another ditto from Calinjer witha 
Sanscrit Inscription. A stone slab from Ajaya Gerh in Bundelkhand with 
Sanscrit Inacription. Two ditto from Burro Pitari near Bhilsa with 
ditto. Another ditto from Oudipoor near ditto. Another ditto from Mahoba 
in Bundelkhand near ditto. Two Stones from Bhuvaneswara in Orissa 
with Sanscrit Inscriptions. One ditto from Ajaya Gerh. 


G. Swinton, Esq.—A copper Axe head found in the earth at Bithur. 
Dr. Taomas.—Two large Images of Budha. 


Miss TyTLer.—Model of a Hindustani Chatta. Ditto Loom for weaving coarse 
canvas. Ditto ditto Blanket. Two pair of Lac bracelets. Model ofa 
drill for cutting bones. Ditto Lancet for making incision into poppy 
heads. Ditto of Blacksmith’s forge and bellows with two anvils. Ditto 
Tustruments for Drawing ciecles on the ground with Carpenter's Hatchet 
and Saw. Model of an Apparatus for making paper. Ditto a double Boat. 
Ditto for Catching Birds, Ditto Steel yard. Dittoofa Hooka. A 

: stone shot from the ruins of Samram Gher. Model of a Native Carriage. 
Model of a Mosque. Ditto ofa temple in Nepaul. Ditto of a Granary. 
Ditto ofan Eka Gari. Ditto ofa Grinding stone. . Ditto ofa Frame for 
making Tallow Candles, 
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Dr. R. TyTLer.—Specimen of a horned fly found near Azim Gerh. A suit of ar- 
mour. Two Hindu Images and Rosaries. Specimens of Volcanic Minerals 


from Java. A case of poisoned arrows from the Poggy Islands, ‘Two Lin- 
gams with sculpture. A number of different Images. Views of the Taj and 
Kuteb Minar. A native Portrait of Nur Jehan, Two small dried Alliga- 
tors. ‘Two Cranias with singularly diversified sutures. Several curious 
Saleram stones. An Aecrolite. A large stone in three pieces. 


Me. Wrester.—Two Otaheiti Paddles, 
Rey. J, Yaut.—Two boxes of Fossils from New South Wales. 
T. Yeup, Esq.—Petrefaction of a part of the slem of a Palm tree, 


| No. LV. 


| 
List of the Donors and Donations to the Library of the Asiatic 
} ; . | | “Vi <b 
Society, from January, 1822, to July, 1825. 
American Acapemy or ARTS AND Screncrs.—The 2d part of the 4th volume of 
the Memoirs of American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Socrery oF Arrs, Sciences, kc.—Transactions of the Socicty for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, Sciences, &c. vols. 27, 30, 40 and 41. 
ANTIQUARIAN Socrery.—Antiquaria Societatis Archweologia, vol. 14 to 16; 18, 


19, part 2, and vol. 20th, part 2d. 


AsrronomicaL Socirry of Lonpon.—Transactions of the Astronomical Society 
of London, vol. Ist, part 1 and 2. 
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Asiatic Socrery oF Panris.—Journal Asiatique Number from 1 to 7,9 to 11, 12 
to 20 and 21—24 with the Opening and Anniversary Discourses from 1822 
—1824, 


Cot, AcN&w.—Fac-simile of Inscriptions at Raju Lochan. 
Au Axser Kaan.—Makhzan ol Advia; Persian. 


Mr. W. BARNrie.p.—Catalogue of the Books of Messrs. Longman, Hurst and 
Company's Library. 


Rey. B. Brince.—Theory and Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations. 
Tie Roya Acapemy ov Cazn.—Various Reports and Memoirs. 
Proresson Cinstep.—Grammaire De la Langue Armenienne. 


CAMBRIDGR PuLosopnicat Sociery.—The first number of the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 


Mr. CurvaLier.— Hunterian Oration for 1821. 
Proressor Fiscuer.—Essai sur la Turquoise et sur la Calaite. 


CoUNCIL oF THE Mapras Cottecr,—Grammar of the Telugu language by A. D. 
_ Campbell, Esq, A Dictionary of ditto by ditto. Grammar of the Carnatic lan- 
guage, by J. McKerrell, Esq. Telugu Fables. A new edition of Beschi’s 

Tamul Grammar. A Treatise on Arabic Syntax by Maulavi Torab Ali. 


Mr. J, ConoLuy.—Philanthropic Vocabulary. 


Mons. Le Baron Dg Frerussac.—Tableaux Systematiques des Animaux Mol. 
lusques. Monographie des especes vivantes et fossiles du genre Melanop- 
side, and several papers on the collection and preservation of Shells. 


Mons. Jacques Grarere De Humso.—Theorie de la Statistique. Lecons Ele- 
mentaires de Cosmographie et de Statistique. Precis de la Literature 
Historique du Mogbrib oo! Aksa or Morocco, Saggio Istorico su gli Sealdi 
Antichi Poeti Scandinavi. La Scandinavie vengée. Annali di Geografia 
edi Statistica, 2 vols. Della Statistica in Italia. De Natura et Limitibus 
Scientie: Statistic. Lettre sur la Peste de Tanger en 1818—1819, 

z 
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Prorrsson Frane.—Grammar of the Sanscrit Language. 


Epixsurecn Roya SocteTy.—Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
yolumes 6, 7, §, 9, and Ist part of 10, 





Prorgessorn Fraruy.—Description of the Potosian Cabinet of Oriental Coins. An 
Essay on ancient Bulgharian Coins. Description of the Cabinet of Orien- 
tal Coins of the Imperial Academy of Science at Petersburgh, frst part, 
(Latin, 1818.) The same, (German, 1821.) Observations on some rare Mo- 
hammedan Coins at Petersburgh. Ancient Mohammedan Monuments. 
On the Khazars from the Arabic Authors. On the Bushkirs. On the Per- 
sian Coins of the early Khalifs. 

Grotocicat Sociury.—Transactions of the Geological Society, from the Ist to the 
Sth vol. part Ist, and part Ist, vol. Ist of the second series. 


Tue Government or Bounay.—Statistical Reports on the Pury 
shahpoor, Belgam, &c. by T. Marshall, Esq. 


3 of Pad- 





Government or Mapras.—Report of the length of the Pendulum at the Equator 
by Mr. Goldingham, Astronomical observations at the Observatory Madras, 


vol, dd, 
Con. Hareiorr,—Observations on Pauperism and Poor Laws, 


Hoagticu,TurAL Soctrry.—Transactions of the Horticultural Society, vol. 1 to 5. 
Report of the Garden Committee of the Horticultural Society. A list of the 
Members of ditto, fe. 


Lizut. Hersvurene.—A Bhasha version of part of the Mahabharat. 


Vor Hamwmer.—A copy of Euclid’s Elements in Arabic printed at Rome in 1600, 
Geography of Constantinople and the Tosplorus. Nos. 13—17 and 21— 
©4 of the Jarbucher der Literatur. ‘The Ist, 2d & 4th Numbers of the 6th 
vol. of the Mines del'orient. Roll of Papyrus. Memoir of the two last 

| Counts of Purgstall. Translation of Motanabi in German verse. 

B. H. Honeson, Esq.—A large collection of Jantras. Pictares of Maha Kali, in va- 
rious forms with and without a Secti. Emblems and prayers addressed to 
the Agent of Death, in the evenbof sickness. Pictures exhibiting the Grand 
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Lama with a Sacti. Four wooden black printing Blocks. ‘Ten large than- 
gees or pictures exhiljiting the Chief Lamas as Buddhas, the Punj Budha or 
five celestial Budhas, (of Bhote and of Nipal) some subordinate divinities, 
especially Mahakala and other persons and things. A collection of Jantras 
or Charms made ap after the manner of Bhot to wear about the person, &e. 
and the following Books :—Nos. I,2,3,4. Four large works in print from 
Swayumbhu Nath. No, 5. Another large work, Manuscript, with an illu- 
minated frontispiece from the same. Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9. Manuscript collections 
of popular tracts, secured in masses or vols. hy wooden bindings of a rude 
kind. Obtained from the Bhotiya peasants and monks. Nos. 10 to 20 inclu- 
sive; Loose, printed collections obtained from same source as the above. In 
good condition, Nog. 21 to 50 inclusive ; Loose, Manuscript collections, from 
same source. No. 51, A neat manuscript collection of three vols, bound in 
coloured cloth with some curious figures interspersed. No. 62. A large- 
Jettered, loose tract, in print. Obtained from Swayambbu Nath. In fino 
condition, No. 53. The Muni Puti, or treatise on the praying cylinder, 
Taken from one of six yast cylinders vertically fixed on the north side of 
Kasé Chit temple, in the valley of Nipal, printed with red ink ; and in en- 
tire preservation, 


FP. HAMILTON, Esq, (late Buchanan.)—Hamilton’s Fishes of the Gan ges, with a yo- 
lume of plates, | | 


Mons. JomMARD.—Memoires et observations sur I’ Exy pte. Tome premier, 





Mr. Javsnrt.—Elemens de la langue Turque, and Voyages en Perse, 

Mons. JuL.L1en.—Essai sur Emploi dn Tems. Essai sur la Philosophie des Scien- 
ces. Agenda General. Biometre. Three numbers of the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique for 1824, &c. 

Proprietors or tue Lirsocrariic Press, Cautcurra,—Copy of the Gulistan, 
Print of T. Alsop, Esq. Map of the Burman Empire, . 

LINNEAN SocieTy.—Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. 10 to 14th, part Ist, 

Mons, LANGLES.—The 25th No, of the Monumens de I’ Hindustan, and Specimens 
of Arabic Types, iti 
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Mons. LawovRrovx.—Cours elementaire de Geographic Physique. 

Maz. W. Macnacursn.—Principles and precedents of Mohammedan Law. 
Mxpica1 Sociery or CaLncuTta.—Modical and Physical Transactions, vol. lst. 
Mason Moor.—A Dictionary of Suffolk words by Major Moor. 


Ricur Reversnp Bishor Minres.—Researches on the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Persepolis. ‘The Religion of Odin. 


Mr. Newron.—Three enigmas attempted to be explained. 
Carr. Nevyvitss.—An Asamese work in praise of Vishnu as Govinda. 


Roya. Soctery oy Loxpoy.—The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, from 1806 to 1823, 


Mr. Joun Picesnine, of Salem Massachusetts Edwards’ observations on the 
language of the Mulhekanew Indians. 


- Mons. Dx Paravey.—Two Pamphlets on the Zodiac of Dendera. 
Proresson Fix Macxusen.—The Elder Edda translated into Danish, 2 vols. 


Sin Tuos. Rarryues—The second volume of the Malay Miscellanies. A collec- 
tion of Papers relating to the formation of the Sincapur Institution. 
Mons. LE Baron De Sacy.—The first part of the Paris Edition in Arabic of the 


Ramxomun Sen.—The first number of an English and Bengali Dictionary. 





“Proprssor Raske.—A Danish and English Dictionary. 


Mons, Remusat.—Chinese Grammar. Second Memoir on the intercourse between 
the Tartar Princes of Persia and the Sovereigns of Europe. 


Lisut. Rommson.—Various Nepaul and Tibet Manuscripts. 
Mr, Rosinson.—A work on Malayan Orthography. 


Curators of THs Univensiry or Leypen.—Specimen of a Catalogue of their ori- 
| ental Library by Mr. Hamaker. Dissertation on the Geography of Ibn 
Haukel by Mr. Uylenbroek. 
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Mr. Ross.—Translation of the Gulistan. 


ee 


GoUNT STERNBERG.— Exposé Geognostico—Botanique de la Flore primitive, No. 1. 

Proressor Scnnece..—Indische Bibliothek, Nos. 3, 4and5, Bhagavat Gita, in 
the original Sanscrit, printed at Bonn, with a Latin translation. 

Mr. THomas.—Proportions of Albert Durer. 

Mons. Garctn De Tassy.—Translation of an Exposition de Ja fol Musalmane 
from the Turkish, and Les oiseaux et les Fleurs from the Kashf ool Izar 
of Aziooddin. 

Mons. Du Vauce..—Cavier's Regne Animal, avec Figures, 4 vols. 

Mons, VirLtoy.—Recherches statistiques sur la ville de Paris et le departemont 
de la Seine for 1821, 1822 and 1823, 2 volumes, 

H. H. Witson, Esqg.—A collection of Persian and Hitidustani Proverbs compiled 
aud translated into English, chiefly by the late Captain Roebuck, 
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No. V. 
MEMBERS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
1825. 





PATRON 5S. 
Tur Ricut Honorasis WILLIAM PITT LORD AMHERST, 
Governor General, kc. &c. &e. 


His Exceun.ency Gay. rat Hon. Sir E. PAGET, G. Cc. ag Meuibats of the Supreme 

Honxorante J. FENDALL, Esq, 4 Council, 

Howoranzue J. H. HARRINGTON, Esa. 

PRESIDENT.—Tar Honoras.e J. H. HARINGTON, Esq. 

Ist VICE PRESIDENT.—W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. 

24 Ditto.—Tue Rienr Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D.F.R.S. Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 


OF PAPERS. 





COMMITTE 


Incuupine Tut PRESIDENT, rue VICE PRESIDENTS, ann SECRETARY. 


C. ABEL. Esq. M.D. W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Esa. 
JAMES ATKINSON, Eso. - COURTNEY SMITH, Eso. 
JAMES CALDER, Esq. A. STIRLING, Esq. 
Revexeny Dr. W. CAREY. N. WALLICH, Esq. M. D. 

J. G. GORDON, Eso. 


Geckrrany.—H. H. WILSON, Esq. 

SECRETARY To THE PHysican CommirrEe.—Dr. C. ABEL. 
SUPERINTENDANT or THE Museum.—Dr. J. ADAM. 
TreAsuREAS.—Messrs. PALMER Ann CO, 

Agent in Evrore,—H, 'T. COLEBROOKE, Fsq. 
Boox-seuuer mw Evrore.—J. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
CoLLECToR—RAM COMUL SEN, 
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AT PENDIE=: xiii 
embers. 

pr. C. Abel- pe ut iy - se 

J. Achmut: Major C. H. Campbell. 

ae Adam. G. Chester. | 

y. Ainslie. Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Batt. 

M. Ainslie. Major W. Colebrooke- 

Honorable Capt. J. Ambierst. IL. T. Colebrooke- 
David Anderson. Alexander Colvin. 

Jy. Ashburner. H. Cooper. 

J, Atkinson. W. L.. Cleland. 

Lieut. Col. J olin Baillie. J. Crawfurd. 

P. C. Baird. | Thomas Daniel. 

Prancis Balfour, M.D. etic “al eli 

Bayley. |  Yieut. Col. C. J. Doyle. 
Berry, M.D. Sir E, Hyde East, Kt. 

Robert Biddulph. N. B. Edmonstone. 
W. Bird. | C. Egerton, M. D. 
Mons. Du Bois de Beauchesne. William Erskine. 

Cc. K. Bruce. W. Ewer. 
Thomas Brooke, Sir Robert Farquhar. 

E. Brightman. John Farquhar. 

Major Jeremiah Bryant. J. H. Fergusson. 

Rev. Thomas Bryce, D, D. John Fleming, M.D. 

Francis Buchanan, (Hamilton,) M. D. John Fullarton, M. D. 

Capt. W. Buckley, oth N..1. John Fombelle. 

Honble. Sir Antony Buller. Gordon Forbes- 

Capt. BR. Burney, B. A..F: Ci P.5. Lieut. W. N. Forbes. 

Sir William Burroughs, Bart. R. B. Francis. 

J. Calder. J. B. Fraser. 

Herbert Compton. Captain. J. Fraser. 

Capt. W. M. Bruce. John Borthwick Gilchrist, L.L.D. 

J. Goldingham. wet ' 


Honorable Joho Cochrane, 
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G. J. Gordon. Lient. Cot. Horhert Lloyd. 


. Lient. A. D, Gordon. James Lock. 
W. 1. Gibbons. M. Lumsden, LL, b. 
Thomas Graham, Col. Colin Macaulay. 1 
4. Grant. Col. Alex. Macdonald. 
William L. Grant. G. Mackillop. 
Major Gen, R. Haldane. Holt Mackenzie, 
Alexander Hamilton. 





Sir Francis Macnaghten, Kt, 
W. H. Macnaghten, 
Major Gen, Sir J. Malcolm, K. C. B. 


Lieut. Col. William Hamilton, 
Maj. Gen. Thos. Hardwicke, F, RL&L.8. 


Captain B. Hall. Sir Chas. Ware Mallet, Bart. 
E. Hale. Wiliam Marsden. 
Col. J. 8. Harriott, Rey. Joshua Marshman, D. D, 
fion, J. HH. Harington. J. C. Marshman. 
James Hare, M, D. William Byam Martin. 
Capt. J. D. Herbert, Hon. W. H. L. Melville. 


Right Rev. R. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. 
Captain J. A. Hodgson, 
Henry Hodgson. 


Sir C. T. Metcalfe. 
Rev. W. H. Mill, 
Nathaniel Middleton. 


R. Home. Major Edward Moor, F.'R. 8S. 
James Howison. William Moorcroft. 
R. Jenkins, = r G. Money. 

A. R. Jackson. Captain M. Morrison. 
Henry George Keene, Col. Jas. Monat. 

Sir Join Kennaway, Bart. John McWhirter, MW. p. 
Richard Kennaway. Dr. Mundt, 

Colonel C. H. Keating. A. Murray, 

Lient. Gen, Alex, Kyd. Simon Nicolson, 

James Kyd. R. Neave, 

M. Larruletta. Capt. H, Nicolson. 

T. Lewin. William Oliver. 
William Leycester, Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart, 
Captain R. Lachlan, 17th Foot. | John Palmer. 

Wm. Linton, 


Col. William Patterson, 
y Charles Bloyd, : | Dr. G. Paterson, 
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